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NINTH  ANNUAL  EEPORT 

OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

Superintendent's  Office, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  ^ 
Albany,  February  2,  1863. 

To  the  Hon.  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  ; 

Sir — I  herewith  transmit  to  the  Legislature,  the 
Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  the  abstracts  and  documents  accompanying  the  same. 
Yeiy  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

V.  M.  RICE, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDEKT  OF  PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK:  ^ 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  [» 
Albany,  January  1,  1863.  J 

To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York : 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  law,  respectfully  submits  the  following 

REPORT. 

The  accompanying  tables  and  documents  exhibit,  in  a 
condensed  form,  what  the  State  is  doing  in  the  department 
of  education,  and  contain  information  on  the  following 
subjects : 

1st.  Valuation  of  property  in  each  county,  and  amount 
of  school  tax  in  1858;  together  with  the  present  equalized 
valuation  by  the  State  Assessors,  and  the  tax  for  1862. 

2d.  The  amount  of  the  general  school  tax  paid  and 
received  by  each  county ;  the  amount  apportioned  from 
the  Common  School  Fund  to  each  county,  with  the  aggregate 
amount  apportioned  to  it. 

3d.  Apportionment  of  school  moneys  for  1863:  showing 
the  population  of  each  county,  by  cities  and  rural  districts ; 
the  number  of  school  districts ;  the  amount  apportioned  for 
teachers'  wages  by  "  district  quotas,"  and  according  to 
population ;  and  the  amount  apportioned  for  libraries. 

4th.  Abstract  from  the  statistical  reports  of  the  School 
Commissioners,  showing : 

1.  The  number  of  school  districts  in  each  county. 
•  2.  Teachers  employed  at  the  same  time  for  six  months. 
3.  Number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  21, 
residing  in  the  district. 
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4.  Number  of  free  schools. 

5.  Number  of  jirivate  schools. 

6.  Number  of  pupils  attending  private  schools. 

7.  Time  district  school  was  in  session. 

8.  Teachers:  b}^  whom  licensed,  and  number  of  each  sex. 

0.  Number  of  children  taught,  classified  as  to  time  of 
attendance. 

10.  Number  of  inspections  by  commissioners. 

11.  Volumes  in  district  libraries. 

12.  School-houses,  classified  as  to  structure. 

5th.  Abstract  from  the  financial  reports  of  the  School 
Commissioners,  showing,  under  the  head  of 

Receipts  : 

1.  The  amount  of  mone}^  on  hand  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fiscal  year  closing  with  September  30,  1862. 

2.  Amount  apportioned  by  State  Superintendent 

3.  Proceeds  of  the  gospel  and  school  lands. 

4.  Amount  raised  by  tax. 

5.  Amount  raised  by  rate  bills. 

6.  Received  from  all  other  sources. 

7.  Total  of  receipts. 

Payments  : 

8.  For  teachers'  wages. 

9.  For  libraries. 

10.  For  school  apparatus. 

11.  For  colored  schools. 

12.  For  school-houses,  sites,  fences,  out-houses,  repairs,  etc. 

13.  For  all  other  incidental  expenses. 

14.  Amount  remaining  on  hand  October  1,  1862. 

15.  Total  of  payments. 

6th.  Statement  showing  the  increase  and  diminution  of 
the  Common  School  Fund,  for  the  year. 

7th.  Showing  the  investment  of  the  capital  of  the  Com- 
mon School  Fund,  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  since  its 
establishment. 

[A.]  List  of  academies  in  which  teachers'  classes  are  to  be 
organized  in  1862-3. 
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[B.]  List  of  School  Commissioners. 

[C.J  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Thomas  Orphan  asylum, 
for  orphan  and  destitute  Indian  children. 

[D.]  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Indian  schools 
on  the  Cattaraugus  and  Allegany  reservations. 

[E.]  Statistics  of  Indian  schools. 

[F.]  Statistics  of  Teachers'  Institutes. 

The  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State,  reported  in 
1862,  was  11,763  ;  in  1861,  the  number  was  11,683. 

The  number  of  school-houses,  and  their  designation  ac- 
cording to  the  material  of  which  they  are  constructed,  is 
as  follows  : 

Log.  Frame.  Brick.  Stone.  TotaL 

In  1862   228  10,004  964  554  11,750 

In  1861   246  9,918  971  562  11,697 

While  this  shows  a  decrease  of  eighteen  in  the  number 
of  log  houses  during  the  past  year,  a  decrease  of  seven  brick 
and  of  eight  stone  houses,  an  increase  of  eighty-six  in  the 
number  of  framed  houses,  and  a  total  increase  of  fifty-three 
in  the  State,  it  does  not  show  the  number  of  new  houses 
erected  to  replace  others  of  the  same  material.  The  actual 
improvement  in  this  direction  may  be  better  understood 
from  an  exhibit  of  the  amount  of  money  expended  for  sites, 
and  for  building,  purchasing,  hiring,  repairing  and  insuring 
school-houses,  and  for  fences,  out-houses,  etc.,  which  was, 

Cities.  Rural  Districts. 

In  1862   $389,316  56  $2]0,S52  44 

In  1861   427,786  17  228,390  85 

More  than  a  moiety  of  this  large  expenditure  is  for  the 
erection  of  better  school  buildings,  furnished  with  more 
appropriate  accommodations  for  the  comfort,  convenience 
and  instruction  of  pupils. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  district  libraries  is  re- 
ported as  follows  : 


Cities.  Rural  Districts.  TotaL 

In  1862                                                         101,104  1,225,578  1,326.68« 

In  1861                                                            99,302  1,206,075  1,305;377 

There  was  expended  for  libraries  : 

Cities-.  Rural  Districts.  TotaL 

In  1862                                                            $6,353  82  $26,559  10  S32,012  92 

InlSei                                                              7,411  74  26,733  63  34,145  37 
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There  was  expended  for  school  apparatus  : 

Cities.  Rural  Districts.  Total. 

In  1862   $85,968  78         $8,487  40         $1'4,456  18 

In  1861   81,100  69  7,533  02  88,633  61 


The  amount  expended  for  libraries  and  apparatus  during 
the  past  year  was  $127,369.10.  (Of  this  sum,  $55,000  was 
apportioned  to  the  cities  and  rural  districts  from  the  income 
of  the  U.  S.  Deposit  Fund.  The  balance,  $72,369.10,  was, 
therefore,  raised  by  voluntary  taxation  in  the  cities  and 
districts.) 

It  will  hardly  fail  to  be  observed  that  the  amount  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  libraries  is  diminishing,  while  that  ex- 
pended for  apparatus  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  that  there 
is  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  value  of  apparatus  in  the 
cities  than  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  $55,000  appropriated  for  libraries  was  divided  as 


follows : 

Cities.                         Rural  Districts.  Total. 

$20,142  14             S34,857  86  $55,000  00 

The  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
twenty-one  years,  as  reported,  is  : 

Cities.  Rural  Districts.  Total. 

In  1862                                                         443,826  878,997  1,322,823 

In  1861                                                       423,079  915,088  1,338,167 


This  shows  an  increase,  during  the  year,  in  the  number 
reported  in  the  cities,  and  a  decrease  in  the  rural  districts. 
To  reconcile  this  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  cities 
and  the  country — a  discrepancy  appearing  in  the  report  of 
no  former  year — it  is  necessary  only  to  direct  attention  to 
the  manner  in  which,  in  the  two  cases,  these  numbers  are 
obtained.  An  actual  enumeration  of  the  children  of  school 
age,  in  some  of  the  cities,  not  having  been  made,  the  num- 
ber of  such  children,  as  reported  to  this  Department,  is  only 
an  approximate  estimate  based  on  the  relations  of  age  and 
th^  increase  of  population ;  and  no  allowance  has  probably 
been  made  for  the  demands  of  the  war  for  volunteers.  It 
is  otherwise  in  the  country.  Two-thirds  of  the  public 
money  is  apportioned  to  the  various  counties  according  to 
population  :  this  is  reapportioned  by  the  Commissioners  to 
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each  school  district,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years  residing 
therein.  Hence,  in  the  rural  districts,  the  law -requires  an 
actual  enumeration  of  persons  of  the  prescribed  age  ;  and 
those  who  departed  for  the  war,  have,  manifestly,  not  been 
enumerated. 

Of  the  number  thus  reported,  892,550  are  returned  as 
having  attended  school  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  during 
the  year.  For  no  previous  year  has  the  attendance  been  so 
larcre. 

The  number  of  private  schools  reported  is  1537,  with  an 
aggregate  attendance  of  47,374. 

The  number  of  pupils  connected  with  the  academies  and 
colleges  in  the  State,  during  the  year,  is  about  40,000. 

If  we  assume  60,000  as  the  attendance  upon  private 
schools,  and  that  these,  together  with  those  attending  the 
academies,  are  all  within  the  school  age,  we  have,  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one,  not  connected  with  the 
schools,  333,273. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  as  fixed  by 
statute,  the  school  age  includes  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years ;  whilst  experience  has 
abundantly  shown  that  a  large  proportion  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  six,  and  between  seventeen 
and  twenty-one,  do  not  attend  school.  Out  of  seventeen 
school  years,  then,  there  are  six  which  are  really  not 
school-going  years;  so  that  about  two-sevenths  of  the 
general  enumeration,  amounting  to  377,948  in  the  year, 
consist  of  children  whom  we  could  not  reasonably  expect 
to  find  in  attendance  at  school  at  all.  Some  of  those  of  the 
younger  class  mentioned,  it  is  true,  do  attend  iix  the  cities, 
and  in  the  country  during  the  summer  term,  and  some  of 
the  older  class  during  the  winter;  but  these  do  not  make 
the  larger  proportion  between  those  ages.  And  when  wo 
take  into  consideration  the  many  causes  which  go  to  make 
up  the  large  non-attendance  of  children  of  the  proper 
school  age,  such  as  the  poverty  of  parents  who  require  tlie 
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wages  of  tlieir  children  during  a  part  of  the  year  ;  the 
dread,  in  the  rural  districts,  of  the  rate-bill;  the  distance 
from  school-houses  which  cannot  be  walked  by  the  younger 
children  in  stormy  weather,  and  the  interru23tions  occa- 
sioned by  the  diseases  incident  to  childhood  and  youth,  we 
may  cease  to  wonder  at  the  magnitude  of  the  delinquen- 
cies. After  making  all  possible  allowances,  however,  the 
evil  is  still  great ;  and  any  remedy  which  will  remove  it,  even 
partially,  is  worthy  of  attentive  consideration.  The  under- 
signed stated,  in  a  report  transmitted  to  the  Legislature, 
January  31,  1857,  that  "  in  the  rural  districts,  greater 
regularity  of  attendance  might  be  secured  by  distributing 
a  part  of  the  public  money  upon  the  basis  of  attendance  ; 
that  a  distribution  on  such  a  basis  w^ould  make  it  the 
pecuniary  interest  of  every  tax-payer  in  the  district  to 
encourage  a  regular  and  general  attendance,  and  that 
parents  w^ould  be  less  willing  to  permit  their  children  to 
absent  themselves  from  school  for  trifling  causes."  The 
subsequent  rej^orts  from  this  Department  have  substantially 
repeated  the  same  suggestion.  But  there  has  been  a  prac- 
tical difficulty  in  obtaining  a  correct  record  of  attendance ; 
and  it  would  not  do  to  make  an  apportionment  upon  a 
registry  kept  on  loose  sheets  of  paper,  and  made  up 
without  sufficient  care.  The  temptation  to  exaggerate  the 
number  of  children  and  the  regularity  of  their  attendance, 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  apportionment,  must  be 
removed  before  money  can  be  safely  distributed  on  such  a 
basis.  The  only  practical  way  of  doing  this,  will  be  to 
require  each  district  to  provide  a  school  register,  and  the 
teacher  to  note  down  daily  the  attendance  or  absence  of 
each  pupil,  and  make  oath  to  its  correctness  before  he  shall 
obtain  his  wages.  Though  the  law  does  now  require  trus- 
•  tees  to  furnish  registers  for  their  respective  districts,  many 
of  them  neglect  to  do  so.  The  expense  of  providing  such 
registers  would  be  much  reduced  if  the  State  were  to  pre- 
pare them  in  quantities,  by  applying  a  portion  of  the 
library  money  for  that  purpose.    The  importance  of  such 
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a  register  was  well  stated  by  my  predecessor  in  his  report 
for  1859,  was  reiterated  in  that  for  1860,  and  approved  in 
the  report  from  this  Department  for  1861.  Mr.  Van  Dyck 
remarks  :  "  Could  each  district  be  furnished  with  a  *  School 
Register,'  substantially  bound,  properly  ruled,  and  so 
divided  as  to  show  the  name  and  age  of  each  pupil,  the 
time  of  his  entrance  into  school,  and  each  day  of  his 
attendance  throughout  the  week,  month  and  term ;  impos- 
ing little  labor  on  the  teacher,  and  removing  all  excuse 
for  inaccuracy,  while  it  would  form  a  continuous  record  of 
the  school  for  successive  years,  it  would  constitute  the 
greatest  boon  which  could  at  this  time  be  conferred  on  our 
common  schools.  In  no  way  could  the  duties  of  trustees 
be  so  eminently  lightened ;  in  no  way  could  a  fruitful 
source  of  dissension  and  litigation  in  the  districts  be  so 
readily  removed,  as  by  the  adoption  of  the  measure  pro- 
posed. With  a  permanent  record  before  them,  trustees 
would  find  no  difficulty  in  properly  apportioning  the  rate 
bills ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  transcript  of  attend- 
ance could  be  made  that  would  be  in  all  respects  reliable, 
both  as  a  matter  of  general  information  and  an  indication 
of  the  extent  to  which  our  citizens  avail  themselves  of  the 
educational  privileges  provided  by  the  State." 

The  attendance  upon  the  joublic  schools,  for  a  series  of 
years,  is  reported  as  follows : 


1857.           1859.  1860  1861.  1862. 

10  months  and  over   54,434          52,995  64,302  63,810  72,000 

8    do     and  less  than  10...  63,716          58,539  60,202  60,351  61,791 

6    do             do           8...  117,507  115,832  117,022  117,145  118,937 

4    do            do           6...  179,611  178,069  181,077  176,136  180,030 

2    do             do           4...  221,656  239,708  237,175  239,814  241,851 

Less  than  2  months   191,175  215,213  207,610  215,598  217,941 


Totals   842,137        851,533        867,388        872,854  892,550 


The  number  attending  the  same  schools  in  1862  is  thus 
divided  between  the  cities  and  the  rural  districts : 

In  the  cities   291, GYO 

In  the  rural  districts   600,871 


Total 


892,550 
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The  average  time  school  was  taught  during  the  year,  not 
inchiding  the  cities,  was  seven  months  and  fifteen  days ;  in 
18G1  the  average  time  was  seven  months  and  thirteen  days. 
In  tlie  cities,  the  average  time  is  a  little  over  ten  months, 
and,  from  year  to  year,  is  quite  uniform. 

The  teachers  employed  during  the  last  two  years  were; 

1861.  1862.  I 

Males   8,094  7,585 

Females..   18,378  18,915 


Totals   26,472  26,500 


This  statement  includes  all  teachers  who  have  been 
employed  for  any  time,  however  short ;  and  many,  doubt- 
less, are  reported  twice,  having  taught  school  in  different 
districts. 

The  "  number  of  teachers  employed  at  the  same  time  for 
six  months  or  more,"  will  give  more  nearly  the  number 
required  to  supply  the  schools.    That  number  was : 

1861.  1862. 

In  the  cities   2,932  3,232 

In  the  rural  districts   12,379  12,453 


Totals   15,311  15,685 


For  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages  have  been  expended : 

1861.  1862. 

In  the  cities   $1,185,466  05  $1,220,497  26 

In  the  rural  districts.....      1,469,985  65  1,559,873  79 


Totals   $2,655,451  70  $2,780,371  05 


There  was  raised  by  taxes,  in  the  rural  districts  and  cities, 
for  school  purposes : 


Cities.  Rural  districts.  Total. 


In  1862  $1,560,456  40       $507,601  35       $2,068,057  74 

Inl861   1,509,615  07        521,195  71         2,030,810  78 


There  was  raised  by  rate  bill,  in  the  rural  districts,  the 
sum  of  $407,009.57,  which  must  be  added  to  the  amount 
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raised  by  tax,  when  comparing  the  amount  raised  by  the 
rural  districts  with  the  amount  raised  by  cities.  This  will 
make  the  sum  raised  by  the  rural  districts,  the  past  year, 
$914,610.92. 

The  revenue  from  the  Common  School  Fund,  during  the 


year,  was: 

From  the  Fund  proper   $138,451  7.4 

From  U.  S.  Deposit  Fund   165,000  00 

Transfer  from  General  Fund  for  interest  on  money 

in  the  treasury   20,204  44 

$323,656  18 

Balance  in  treasury  last  year    97,987  32 

$421,643  50 

Paid  during  the  year   348.977  54 

Balance  in  treasury,  September  30,  1862   $72,665  96 


The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  school 
money,  and  its  apportionment  for  the  year  1862-3  : 

Moneys  apportioned. 

From  the  Common  School  Fund                             $155,000  00 

U.  S.  Deposit  Fund                                  165,000  00 

State  school  tax                                    1,086,977  96 

Balance  in  treasury                                                    1,554  49 

Total                                                         $1,408,532  45 


The  above  amount  is  apportioned  as  follows : 

For  payment  of  salaries  of  School  Commissioners  $56,000  00 

For  "  district  quotas"   427,102  55 

For     pupil  quotas'\.   869.354  91 

For  libraries   55,000  00 

Balance  for  contingenrt  appropriations   1,074  99 

Total   $1,408,532  45 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistical  and  financial 
reports  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  for  the  year  ending 
with  September  30,  1862  : 
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Statistical, 

Cities.     Rural  Districts.  Totals. 

No.  of  districts                                                             366  11,397  11,763 

No.  of  teachers  employed  at  the  same  time  for  six 

months  or  more                                                      3,232  12,453  15,685 

No.  of  children  between  4  and  21  years  of  age. ..       443,826  878,997  1,322,823 

Aggregate  No.  of  montha-  school                                  3,986  86,302  90,288 

No.  of  male  teachers  employed                                       334  7,251  7,585 

No.  of  female    do           do                                           2,867  16,048  18,915 

No.  of  children  attending  school                               291,679  600,871  892,550 

No.  of  times  schools  have  been  visited  by  Com- 
missioners  18,883  18,883 

No.  of  volumes  in  district  libraries                           101,104  1,225,578  1,326,682 

No.  of  school-hauses                                                     280  11,470  11,750 

Jog  houses   228  228 

framed  houses                                                        43  9,961  10,004 

brick  houses                                               .        234  730  964 

stoue  houses                                                          3  551  554 


Financial. 


Receipts : 

Cities. 

Rural  Districts. 

Totals. 

$419,833  25 

$81,826  78 

$501,660  03 

394,931  81 

999,486  09 

1,394,417  90 

Proceeds  of  gospel  and  school  lands.. 

70  73 

19,927  32 

19,998  05 

1,560,456  40 

507,601  35 

2,068,057  75 

407,009  57 

407,009  57 

18,319  72 

59,278  4e 

77,598  12 

$2,393,611  91 

$2,075,129  51 

$4,468,741  42 

Expenditures : 

$1,220,497  26 

$1,559,873  79 

$3,780,371  05 

6,353  82 

26,559  10 

32,912  92 

85,968  78 

8,487  40 

94,456  18 

23,658  04 

5,355  08 

29,013  12 

For  school-houses,  sites,  fences,  &c.. . 

289,316  56 

210,852  44 

600,169  00 

244,011  89 

174,730  17 

418,742  06 

423,805  56 

89,271  53 

513,077  09 

$2,393,611  91 

$2,075,129  51 

$4,468,741  42 

The  actual  exj)enditure  for  maintaining  tlie  schools  dur- 
ing the  3^ear,  as  seen  from  the  above  table  ("  Total  expen- 
ditures," less  amount  on  hand  October  1,  1862),  is :  in 
cities,  $1,969,806.35;  rural  districts,  $1,985,857.98 ;  total, 
$3,955,664.33. 

The  progress  of  the  schools  during  the  last  five  years  is 
exhibited  in  a  table  of  comparative  statistics,  for  the  year 
1857,  and  the  fiscal  year  1861-2.    (Appendix,  Table  8.) 

Libraries. 

There  was  apportioned  for  libraries  to  the  cities,  for  the 
school  year  ending  with  the  30th  of  September,  1862,  the 
sum  of  $20,142.14  ;  of  which,  only  $6,353.82  was  expended 
for  that  purpose.  The  cities  generally  are  authorized  to 
pay  their  library  money  for  teachers'  w^ages,  or  school 
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apparatus,  if  they  prefer  to  do  so ;  and  it  is  presumed  that 
the  sum  of  $13,788.32  was  thus  applied. 

For  the  same  time,  there  was  apportioned  for  libraries 
to  the  rural  districts,  the  sum  of  $34,887.86 ;  of  which, 
$26,559.10  was  expended  for  that  purpose ;  showing  either 
that  the  sum  of  $8,328.76  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
trustees  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1862,  or  had  been  ex- 
pended by  them  for  teachers'  wages  and  school  apparatus. 

In  the  whole  State,  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  school 
district  libraries,  as  reported  for  several  years,  is  as 
follows : 


In  1856   1,418,100 

1857,  Jan.  1    1,377,933 

1858,  Oct.  1  _   1,402,253 

1859   1,360,507 

1860    1,286,536 

1861     1,305,377 

1862   1,326,682 


This  statement  shows,  very  plainly,  that  the  reports  of 
the  trustees  are  not  accurate :  in  fact  it  is  well  understood 
that  they  seldom  take  pains  to  make  them  so,  by  counting 
the  books  belonging  to  their  respective  districts. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  might  anticipate 
a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  books,  that  the  people  of 
the  districts  to  which  a  less  sum  than  three  dollars  is 
apportioned  are  authorized  to  expend  it  for  teachers'  wages, 
and  that  very  many  of  them  do  so;  that  the  average 
amount  apportioned  to  the  rural  districts  was  only  $3.06  ; 
that  if  we  take  from  the  whole  amount  the  large  sums 
which  are  apportioned  to  the  villages  and  other  thickly 
populated  districts,  and  divide  the  residue  among  the 
remaining  districts,  the  library  money  received  by  each 
will  be  even  less  than  $3.06.  The  average  amount  actually 
expended  in  the  rural  districts  during  the  last  school  year, 
was  only  $2.33.  It  ought  not  to  be  expected  that  one  or 
two  dollars  a  year  will  supply  a  district  circulating  library 
with  new  books  as  fast  as  the  old  ones  are  lost  or  worn  out, 
even  if  the  money  were  all  applied  to  the  purchase  of  new 
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books  at  the  most  reasonable  prices.  Much  less  will  this  be 
expected  by  those  who  know  that  the  trustees  generally 
buy  at  the  highest  retail  price,  and  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  money  is  applied  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages 
and  the  purchase  of  school  apparatus. 

In  order  to  form  some  definite  opinion  upon  this  subject, 
the  undersigned  called  upon  the  School  Commissioners  to 
report  to  him  the  condition  of  the  libraries  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  used.  The  nearly  uniform  reply  was, 
that  they  are  little  used,  and  in  many  districts  the  books 
are  so  worn  that  the  library  money  annually  received  is 
not  sufficient  to  replace  them  by  others. 

In  many  of  the  villages  and  other  thickly  populated 
districts  to  which  a  much  larger  sum  is  apportioned  than 
that  to  districts  generally,  the  libraries  are  large,  well 
selected,  carefully  preserved  and  highly  prized.  That  one, 
two,  or  three  districts  in  a  town  do  entertain  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  their  libraries,  and,  by  means 
of  the  money  received  from  the  State,  together  with  that 
raised  by  voluntary  taxation,  manage  to  keep  them  in 
repair,  does  not  change  the  fact,  that  a  majority  of  the  dis- 
tricts do  not  receive  a  sufficient  sum  to  warrant  the  trus- 
tees in  giving  much  time  and  attention  to  the  selection  of 
books,  or  to  the  price  they  pay  for  them  ;  and  that  for 
some  cause,  not  so  much  interest  is  manifested  in  the 
libraries  as  formerly. 

Various  suggestions  and  plans  in  regard  to  this  library 
money  have  been  made : 

1st.  That  the  district  libraries  should  be  consolidated 
into  town  libraries.  The  objections  made  to  this  are  :  that 
the  inhabitants  of  some  districts  in  nearly  every  town 
prize  their  libraries  highly,  have  taken  proper  care  of  them, 
have  taxed  themselves  liberally  for  their  repair  and 
enlargement,  and  would  be  unwilling  to  surrender  the  use 
of  them  to  the  town;  that,  if  this  objection  were  removed, 
another  equally  forcible  would  appear,  namely,  that  the 
town  libraries  would  be  inconveniently  distant  from  the 
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inhabitants  of  many  of  the  districts,  and  therefore  tliey 
would  seldom  resort  to  them  ;  and  that  the  people  of  the  dis- 
tricts are  generally  opposed  to  such  consolidation.  As 
evidence  of  this,  it  is  remarked,  that  chapter  480  of  the 
Laws  of  1847  authorized  the  districts  to  consolidate 
their  libraries ;  and  had  the  plan  met  with  favor,  they 
would  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  conferred 
by  the  law;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  scarcely  an 
instance  of  the  establishment  of  a  "  joint  library"  under  its 
authority. 

2d.  That  the  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  district  should 
liavp  the  power,  at  an  annual  meeting,  to  direct  this  money 
to  be  applied  to  teachers'  wages.  In  support  of  this  plan,  it 
is  urged  that  the  law  does  direct  the  money  to  be  applied 
to  that  purpose,  whenever  the  sum  received  does  not  exceed 
three  dollars,  and  that  they  are  equally  competent  to  direct 
a  similar  expenditure  of  five  or  even  ten  dollars  ;  that  the 
cities  have  full  authority  to  ajDply  the  large  sums  of  money 
which  they  receive  to  that  purpose,  and  that  the  rural  dis- 
tricts are  quite  as  competent  to  determine  this  question  as 
are  the  cities  ;  that  there  is  no  dearth  of  reading  matter  in 
the  rural  districts ;  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
the  district  libraries  are  not  so  highly  regarded  as  formerly, 
is  the  fact  that  thousands  of  families  now  have  private  li- 
braries, whereas  but  a  very  few  had  the  like  twenty  years 
ago  ;  and  that  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  news- 
papers and  other  periodicals  have  increased  wonderfully  in 
cheapness,  ability  and  circulation,  so  that  they  are  now 
found  in  almost  every  household,  occupying  the  largest 
share  of  the  time  which  the  inmates  devote  to  reading  ; 
and,  finally,  that  when  the  inhabitants  of  a  district,  thus 
supplied  or  not,  feel  sufhcient  interest  in  their  library  to 
warrant  its  preservation  and  usefulness,  they  would  con- 
tinue to  apply  the  money  to  the  purchase  of  books,  notwith- 
standing the  law  might  authorize  them  to  do  otherwise. 

3d.  That  the  money  should  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in 
the  treasury,  till  it  shall  reach  a  sum  sufficient  to  buy  large 
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editions  of  valiui])lo  books  ;  and  that  competent  persons 
should  then  be  appointed  to  select  and  purchase  such  edi- 
tions, and  cause  them  to  Ije  distributed  among  the  districts. 
It  is  claimed  that,  under  this  plan,  none  but  meri- 
torious books  would  lind  their  way  into  the  libraries, 
and  that  this  would  be  the  most  economical  mode  of  ex- 
pending this  money  for  books  ;  but  they  could  not,  like 
money,  be  distributed  according  to  the  number  of  children 
of  school  age,  nor  according  to  population.  The  only 
practical  mode  of  distribution  would  be  to  treat  the  districts, 
large  and  small,  alike,  by  allowing  to  each  the  most  impor 
taut  volumes  thus  purchased. 

4tli.  Still  another  plan  proposes  to  continue  the  present 
mode  of  apportionment,  and  to  require  each  district,  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  reception  of  its  portion  of  the  library  money, 
to  raise  an  equal  sum  by  taxation  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is 
urged  that  such  an  annual  tax  would  secure  attention  to 
the  proper  care  and  preservation  of  the  libraries  ;  and 
that  the  money  thus  raised  by  tax,  united  with  that  received 
from  the  State,  would  make,  annually,  o,n  appreciable  ad- 
dition of  valuable  books.  Were  this  plan  adopted,  the 
difficulty  of  securing  the  proper  selection  and  purchase  of 
books,  at  a  reasonable  price,  would  still  exist. 

The  undersigned  commits  this  subject  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  Legislature,  hoping  that  they  w^ill  be  able  to  determine 
what  action  will  be  proper  in  regard  to  it. 

Common  School  Fund. 

A  brief  history  of  this  Fund,  up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  with  September  30,  185G,  may  be  found  in 
the  report  from  this  Department,  made  January  15,  1857. 

Table  F,  annexed  to  this  report,  will  show  how  the  capi- 
tal of  this  fund  has  been  invested,  and  its  increase  from  its 
beginning  to  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  It  is  now 
composed  of  bonds  for  land  sold,  loans  upon  bond  and  mort- 
gage, loan  under  authority  of  the  law  of  1840,  Manhattan 
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Bank  stock,  State  stock,  Comptroller's  bonds,  and  money 
in  the  treasury. 

The  bonds  for  loans  have  been  annually  diminishing 
since  1836 ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
valuable  lands  set  apart  for  this  fund  by  the  Constitution  of 
1822  have  been  nearly  all  sold,  and  that  the  annual  pay- 
ments are  gradually  diminishing  this  investment.  It  will 
be  noticed  by  reference  to  table  7,  annexed  to  this  report,  that 
the  annual  increase  of  the  capital  has  for  several  years 
been  but  little  more  than  $25,000,  which  the  Constitution 
requires  to  be  added  to  it  each  year  from  the  income  of  the 
United  States  Deposit  Fund. 

The  Constitution  declares  that  the  capital  shall  be  in- 
violate, but  leaves  the  investment  and  care  of  it  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  Legislature.  One  million  seven  htmdred 
and  seventy- seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty  dollars 
and  forty-four  cents  ($1,777,530.44)  of  this  fund  is  invest- 
ed in  State  stocks,  Comptroller's  bonds,  and  mone}'  in  the 
treasury ;  which  means  that  this  sum  has  been  loaned  to 
the  General  Fund. 

The  propriety  is  suggested  of  asking  from  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Land  Office,  to  whom  the  management  of  the 
school  lands  has  been  committed  by  law,  a  statement  in  de- 
tail, showing  each  and  eveiy  sale  of  these  school  lands,  its 
date,  the  location  and  quantity  of  land  included  in  it,  to 
whom  made,  the  amount  of  the  consideration,  the  security 
(if  any)  for  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money,  and  the 
principal  and  interest  (or  either)  annually  received.  They 
might  also  report,  at  the  same  time,  the  lands  remaining 
unsold,  and  their  location.  It  would  also  be  pertinent  to 
this  subject  to  inquire  whether  the  Commissioners  have  re- 
garded escheated  lands  as  dedicated  by  the  Constitution  to 
the  School  Fund,  and  wdiether  the  granting  of  them  by 
legislative  acts  or  otherwise  is  not  in  violation  of  tlie  Con- 
stitution. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  Comptroller  is  the  chief 
source  from  which  a  knowledge  of  the  School  Fund  has 
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ever  been  obtained,  and  tbe  undersigned  is  not  aware  tliat 
the  report  of  that  oHicer  has  ever  exhibited  the  facts 
desired. 

T}ie  sum  of  $300,000,  received  in  bonds  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  for  hinds,  the  title  to  which  had  been  chiimed 
by  that  city,  is  now  in  the  treasury,  but  not  phiced  to  the 
credit  of  the  Common  School  Fund.  These  lands  were 
formerly  under  the  Avater  of  the  Hudson  river,  and  had 
been  tilled  in  and  built  upon,  and,  in  their  improved  con- 
dition, were  of  immense  value.  The  undersigned  is  in- 
formed that  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  trial  of  the  cause 
brought  by  the  State  to  recover  possession  of  the  same, 
held  that  the  lands  were  the  property  of  the  State.  The 
case  was  carried  up  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  but,  before 
argument,  w^as  settled,  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land 
Othce  granting  the  lands  to  the  city  in  consideration  of  the 
said  sum  of  $300,000. 

The  late  Comptroller,  Mr.  Denniston,  assumed  that  this 
money  belongs  to  the  General  Fund ;  and  the  present  Comp- 
troller retains  it  as  a  part  of  that  fund.  It  is  believed 
that,  under  the  Constitution,  it  is  a  j^art  of  the  Common 
School  Fund,  and  ought  to  be  jDlaced  to  the  credit  of  that 
fund.  The  Constitution  of  this  State,  adopted  in  1822,  to 
take  effect  January  1,  1823,  contains  the  following  pro- 
vision : 

"  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  belonging  to  this  State,  ex- 
cept such  parts  thereof  as  may  be  reserved  or  appropriated 
to  pul)lic  use,  or  ceded  to  the  United  States,  which  shall 
hereafter  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  together  with  th'e  fund  de- 
nominated the  Common  School  Fund,  shall  be  and  remain 
a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably 
appropriated  and  applied  to  the  support  of  common  schools 
throughout  this  State."    (Cons.  1822,  art.  7,  sec.  10.) 

The  only  question  to  be  determined  under  this  provision, 
is,  whether  lands  under  water  were  included  in  the  terms, 
"  all  lands  belonging  to  this  State."  Inasmuch  as  the  whole 
includes  all  its  parts,  these  lands  were  j)ledged  to  the  School 
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Fund,  unless  they  were  excepted  expressly  or  by  implica- 
tion. The  Constitution  makes  two  exceptions  :  of  "  such 
parts  thereof  as  may  be  reserved  or  appropriated  to  public 
use,  or  ceded  to  the  United  States."  Surely  it  will  not  be 
claimed  that  lands  sold  are  reserved  or  appropriated  to 
public  use ;  and,  moreover,  lands  are  ceded  to  the  United 
States  without  consideration.  The  language  of  the  Consti- 
tution is  too  broad,  and  cannot  admit  of  an  exception  by 
implication,  unless  it  be  on  the  pretence  that  the  framers  of 
it  did  not  know  that  the  State  owned  lands  under  water. 
We  can  judge  of  their  intent  only  by  the  language  used, 
and  this  is  neither  doubtful,  ambiguous  nor  imperfect. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  to  clear  up,  reconcile,  or  explain. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land 
Office,  when  sales  of  land  are  made  and  the  proceeds  paid 
into  the  treasury,  to  designate  the  fund  to  which  they  be- 
long. If  in  this  case  such  designation  was  not  made,  or  if 
the  money  was  credited  to  the  General  Fund,  then  the 
Comptroller  could  not  do  otherwise  than  he  has  done.  If, 
however,  an  error  has  been  committed,  it  should  be  correct- 
ed. Money  once  paid  into  the  treasury  cannot  he  drawn 
out  or  transferred,  except  on  the  warrant  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler. That  officer  may  very  properly  decline  to  make  any 
transfer  of  the  $300,000,  until  directed  to  do  so  by  law,  or 
by  some  adjudication  authorized  by  the  Legislature.  The 
undersigned  is  not  empowered  by  any  law  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Comptroller  for  the  trial  of  this 
question.  He  therefore  suggests  the  propriety  of  some 
legislative  action  which  shall  submit  it  to  the  decision  of  a 
competent  tribunal. 

State  Tax. 

It  is  believed  to  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  arguments 
which  have  been  so  often  and  so  forcibly  presented  to  the 
public  from  various  sources,  to  show  that  it  is  both  the  duty 
and  the  interest  of  the  State  to  make  ample  provision  for  the 
education  of  her  children.    Nor  is  it  deemed  to  be  neces- 
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sarv  to  repeat  the  reasons  ^vll y  this  should  be  done  by  a  tax 
npoii  ])roperty  ;  lor  tlie  people  have  twice  declared  at  the 
ballot-box,  by  overwhelming  majorities,  that  this  is  the  only 
proper  mode ;  and  through  their  representatives  in  the 
Legislature  they  have  since  given  effect  to  that  declaration, 
))>•  enacting  laws  requiring  a  State  tax  to  be  annually  levied 
and  collected,  and  its  proceeds  distributed  for  the  support 
or  common  schools.  For  the  last  eleven  years,  more  than 
eleven  thousand  school  districts  have  annually  participated 
in  this  generous  provision  ;  and  its  wisdom  has  been  proved 
by  an  almost  universal  acquiescence  in  it,  and  by  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  schools  in  efficiency  and  in  popular  favor, 
as  shown  by  a  constantly  increasing  ratio  of  attendance. 

How  general  is  the  conviction  that  the  common  schools 
must  be  supported,  even  under  the  most  depressing  circum- 
stances, is  evinced  by  the  liberal  support  extended  to  them 
during  the  past  year,  by  the  people  in  their  school  meet- 
ings and  through  their  local  authorities.  During  that  time, 
there  was  raised  by  local  taxation  and  by  rate  bill,  in  the 
rural  districts,  $914,610.92 ;  and  in  the  cities,  $1,560,- 
456.40,  for  their  support.  In  no  other  way  could  the 
Avill  of  the  people  in  regard  to  them  have  been  more 
forcibly  or  fully  manifested ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
abandonment  of  a  policy  in  furtherance  of  their  will  thus 
expressed — a  policy  whose  history  is  so  fruitful  of  good 
results,  and  to  which  they  have  been  so  long  accustomed — 
could  not  meet  with  their  approval,  and  that  it  would  not 
only  be  ruinous  to  the  rural  districts,  but  would  lead  to  the 
•renewal  of  the  controversy  which  w^as  so  happily  settled  in 
1851,  and  in  which  all  parties  to  it  have  since  acquiesced. 

The  conception  of  the  possibility,  not  probability,  of  an 
attempt  to  reduce  the  aggregate  State  tax  by  discontinu- 
ing this  portion  of  it,  thus  inflicting  a  lasting  and  unmerit- 
ed injury  upon  the  generation  under  tutelage,  will  account 
for  my  calling  your  attention  to  this  subject. 
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Donation  of  Lands  by  Congress. 

On  the  2d  day  of  July,  1862,  Congress  passed  an  act,  en- 
titled "  An  act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States 
and  Territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts," 

This  act  apportions  to  each  loyal  State  30,000  acres  of 
land,  or  its  representative  equivalent  in  scrip,  in  case  there 
are  no  public  lands  within  its  boundaries,  for  each  Senator 
and  Representative  in  Congress  to  which  it  is  entitled  by  the 
apportionment  of  representation  under  the  census  of  1860. 

It  provides  that  where  there  are  public  lands  in  a  State, 
subject  to  sale  at  private  entry,  at  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  per  acre,  the  quantity  to  which  such  State  may 
be  entitled  shall  be  selected  from  such  lands ;  but  in  case 
the  requisite  quantity  of  such  lands  does  not  lie  within  its 
jurisdiction,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
issue  "  land  scrip  to  the  amount  in  acres  for  the  deficiency 
in  its  distributive  share ;  said  scrip  to  be  sold  by  the  State, 
and  the  proceeds  thereof  to  be  invested  in  stocks  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  States,  or  some  other  safe  stocks 
yielding  not  less  than  five  per  centum  upon  the  par  value 
of  said  stocks;  and  that  the  moneys  so  invested  shall  con- 
stitute a  perpetual  fund,  the  capital  of  which  shall  remain 
forever  undiminished,  and  the  interest  of  which  shall  be 
inviolably  appropriated  to  the  endowment,  support  and 
maintenance  of  at  least  one  college,  where  the  leading  ob- 
ject shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classi- 
cal studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  may  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and 
j)ractical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several 
pursuits  and  professions  in  life." 

To  this  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  issue 
land  scrip  to  the  amount  in  acres  of  its  distributive  share ; 
which  scrip  must  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  invent- 
ed in  "  stocks  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  States,  or 
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some  other  safe  stocks  yielding  not  less  than  five  per  cen- 
tum upon  the  par  value  of*  said  stocks." 

"  If  any  portion  of  the  fund  so  invested,  or  an}-  portion 
of  the  interest  thereon,  shall,  hy  any  action  or  contingency 
be  diminished  or  lost,  it  is  required  to  be  replaced  by  the 
State,  so  that  the  capital  of  the  fund  shall  remain  forever 
undiminished." 

A  magnificent  contribution  has  thus  been  profl'ered  foi 
the  benefit  of  education ;  and  it  only  remains  for  the 
Legislature  to  express  by  law  its  accejDtance  thereof,  and 
to  make  provision  for  the  reception  and  sale  of  the  land 
scrip  to  Avhich  it  shall  be  entitled,  and  for  the  safe  invest- 
ment of  the  capital  which  will  be  thus  acquired.  The  time 
of  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  State,  is  limited  to  two 
years  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  act  by  the 
President;  but  since  any  State,  accepting  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  shall,  within  five  years,  p)rovide  at  least  one 
college  in  which  shall  be  taught  the  branches  of  learning 
above  mentioned,  early  action  is  deemed  necessary  for  a 
certain  and  proper  compliance  with  this  requirement. 

The  undersigned  is  persuaded  that  true  economy  and 
practical  wisdom  require  that  this  fund  shall  go  to  the 
endowment  and  support  of  One  Institution.  If  an  attempt 
shall  be  made  to  endow  two  or  more  colleges,  the  whole 
income  may  be  comparatively  useless.  The  division  of  it 
into  two  parts  will  be  made  the  entering  wedge  for  ajDpli- 
cations  for  another  and  another  division,  until  the  whole 
will  be  so  divided  among  many,  that  not  any  one  will  be 
complete  in  its  facilities  for  instruction.  The  State  has  at 
various  times  made  grants  of  land  and  money  to  colleges 
and  academies,  till  the  aggregate  sum  amounts  to  millions. 
It  has  from  time  to  time  given  a  pittance  here  and  a 
pittance  there  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  in  nume- 
rous instances,  the  chief  result  of  its  bounty  has  been  to 
enable  many  of  these  institutions  to  prolong  a  precarious 
existence,  too  weak  to  be  of  real  public  utility. 

With  the  growing  prosperity  and  accumulating  wealth 
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of  the  country,  there  arises  the  demand  for  a  more  learned 
class  of  intellectual  leaders,  who,  furnished  with  the 
means  and  leisure  necessary  in  the  prosecution  of  philoso- 
phic investigation,  may  be  induced  to  pursue  sci- 
ence for  the  sake  of  science  itself,  irrespective  at  first 
of  any  immediate  practical  benefit;  and  who,  finally, 
having  acted  as  pioneers  in  the  front  of  discovery,  and 
as  oatherers  of  the  results  of  the  labors  of  the  learned 
of  other  countries  and  of  other  ages,  shall  in  turn  bestow 
wpon  the  great  public  the  conclusions  of  their  wisdom, 
and  thus  contribute  a  most  ample  equivalent  for  the  privi- 
leges assigned  them.  We  need  only  direct  attention  to  the 
universities  of  Europe,  to  show  the  advantages  of  a  plan 
which  there  furnishes  such  numerous  patterns  of  ripe 
scholarship  and  so  many  examples  of  successful  research 
in  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  What  we  need, 
most  emphatically,  therefore,  is  the  establishment  of  One 
Institution,  adequately  endowed,  offering  ample  induce- 
ments to  learned  men  to  become  its  inmates,  and  supplied 
with  every  attainable  flicility  for  instruction  in  the  higher 
departments  of  literary  and  philosophical  learning,  as  well 
as  in  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  pertaining  to  the 
industrial  and  professional  pursuits.  Its  corps  of  teachers 
should  be  composed  of  men  of  vigorous  natural  endow- 
ments and  the  best  culture,  and  in  number  sufficient  to 
allow  a  complete  division  of  labor.  When  thus  appointed, 
the  doors  of  the  institution  should  be  open  to  all  who  are 
prepared  to  enter :  it  should  be  free,  so  that  lads  born  in 
poverty  and  obscurity,  who  may  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  meritorious  in  the  primary  schools,  shall  not  be 
excluded. 

Hitherto  the  State  has  done  little  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  It  has  encouraged 
only  in  a  small  w\ay,  agricultural  societies  and  mechanical 
institutes.  The  chief  object  of  this  munificent  donation  on 
the  part  of  Congress  is  to  provide  liberally  for  their  promo- 
tion in  future.    Let  us,  then,  have  an  institution  with  which 
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be  cuniiceteJ  fariiis  and  workshops ;  let  boys  be 
taught,  if  they  so  desire,  everything  that  pertains  to  good 
husbandry-  and  skillfid  workmanship  ;  let  study  and  manual 
labor  go  hand  in  hand ;  and  then  learning  will  dignify 
labor,  and  labor  will  utilize  learning. 

Institutions  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the 
Blind,  and  Idiots. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal 
year,  was  314,  of  whom  149  males  and  111  females  were 
beneficiaries  of  this  State.  Of  these  State  pupils,  36  w^erc 
appointed  during  the  year,  and  the  term  of  attendance  of 
43  ^\as  extended. 

Applicants  for  admission  will,  probably,  increase  during 
the  present  year ;  and  the  same  humane  consideration, 
which  provides  for  those  now  there,  requires  provision  to 
be  made  for  at  least  15  more  State  pupils. 

As  the  law  now  is,  a  State  pupil  cannot  be  admitted  till 
he  is  12  years  of  age.  This  provision  was  based  on  the 
knowledge  that  deaf  mutes,  for  the  most  part,  before  that 
age,  are  not  sufficiently  mature  in  mind  to  complete  the 
prescribed  course  of  study  within  the  time  for  Avliich  they 
are  appointed.  There  are  now  in  the  alms-houses,  and  in 
circumstances  of  destitution,  a  number  of  deaf  mutes  under 
that  age  ;  and  no  sufficient  reason  is  apparent  why  the  law 
should  not  be  so  changed  as  to  allow  the  admission  of  all 
who  are  eight  or  ten  years  of  age.  This  institution  is  a 
well-ordered  home,  the  influence  of  which  would  be  quite  as 
important  to  them  as  the  instruction  they  might  receive  in 
the  school ;  and  the  exclusion  of  those  of  tender  years  from 
the  unconscious  culture  of  a  home  surrounded  with  happy  as- 
ciations,  is  deemed  worthy  of  an  attentive  reconsideration. 

There  were  in  the  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  on  the  oOth  of  September  last,  138  beneficiaries  of 
the  State ;  of  whom  23  were  appointed  during  the  year, 
and  the  time  of  attendance  of  22  was  extended. 
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The  undersigned  has  visited  both  of  these  institutions. 
The  buildings  erected  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  most  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  health,  comfort,  and  instruction  of 
the  pupils  ]  and  to  the  perfect  cleanliness  observed  in  and 
about  the  premises,  the  salubrity  of  their  site,  the  judicious 
selection  and  preparation  of  food  for  the  inmates  ;  and  to  the 
inculcation  of  regular  habits,  as  to  rest,  physical  exercise 
and  study,  may  be  ascribed  the  fact,  that  during  the  year, 
there  has  been  very  little  sickness  and  no  death  among  the 
pupils.  This  is  remarkable,  when  it  is  considered  that 
many  cases  of  deafness  are  the  result  of  a  scrofulous  habit. 

The  buildings  for  the  blind  are  not  well  located  or  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  such  an  institution  :  still  their  internal  con- 
dition indicates  the  maintenance  of  proper  sanitary  precau- 
tions, and  the  health  and  apparent  happiness  of  the  pupils 
give  evidence  of  fidelity  on  the  part  of  those  to  whose  care 
and  instruction  they  have  been  committed. 

I  desire  to  bear  testimony  to  the  admirable  system  of 
instruction  pursued  in  both  the  institutions  mentioned. 
The  Institution  for  the  Blind  furnishes  its  pupils  with  books 
imprinted  in  raised  letters,  and  with  globes,  maps,  and 
other  school  apparatus  of  various  and  ingenious  devices  ; 
which,  with  the  aid  of  enlightened  teachers,  religious- 
ly devoted  to  their  welfare,  enable  them  to  become  profi- 
cients in  nearly  all  the  branches  of  instruction  ordinarily 
taught  in  our  best  schools. 

.  The  psychological  problems  that  are  solved  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  improvements  in  the 
modes  of  conducting  the  processes  and  details  of  education 
which  are  suggested,  are  making  constant  accessions  to  the 
cause  of  human  advancement.  Indeed,  but  sliglit  modifi- 
cations of  the  system  of  instruction  applied  to  them,  would 
adapt  it  to  the  use  of  schools  generally. 

In  the  Asylum  for  Idiots,  which  has  been  in  operation 
about  eleven  years,  there  are  140  pupils,  and  it  is  now  the 
largest  in  this  country.  It  provides  for  a  class  of  persons  still 
more  unfortunate  than  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  the  blind.  The 
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mode  of  odncation  adopted  in  it  difTers  IVoiii  tliat  in  other 
schools,  more  in  its  application  than  in  principle.  It  reaches 
down  to  the  lowest  stage  of  human  existence,  where  the 
manifestation  of  mind  is  simply  perceptible,  and,  by  progres- 
sive exercises,  wisely  devised  and  patiently  enforced,  lifts  it 
up  to  the  point  of  clear  understanding.  It  does  more  :  it  un- 
chains the  captive  spirit,  by  making  it  first  master  of  the* 
"  house  it  lives  in,"  and  then  gradually  and  skillfully  enlarg- 
ing the  circle  of  its  inquiries,  until  by  often  repeated  and 
finally  successful  efforts,  it  becomes  a  free  and  independent 
intelligence,  qualified  to  engage  in  the  duties  and  partake  of 
the  rational  enjoyments  of  life. 

The  pupils  in  these  institutions,  ^vith  few  exceptions, 
would,  in  any  case,  be  dependent  upon  public  charity. 
Their  peculiar  misfortunes  put  them  bej'ond  the  power  of 
private  and  separate  support  and  instruction.  Fifty  years 
ago,  they  would  have  been  utterly  neglected.  Happily  for 
them  and  for  mankind,  the  world  has,  since  then,  growm 
wiser  and  better.  They  are  no^v  lifted  up  from  their 
abasement,  out  of  a  hopeless  and  cheerless  isolation ;  they 
are  brought  into  association,  and  under  the  care  of  the  wise 
and  good.  Indeed,  these  institutions  are  noble  charities, 
worthy  of  the  fostering  care  of  the  State. 

For  details  of  expenses,  etc.,  you  are  referred  to  the 
Comptroller's  report,  and  to  the  reports  wdiich  wdll  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  officers  of  the  respective  institutions. 

Indian  Schools. 
Chapter  71  of  the  Law^s  of  1856,  enacts  "  that  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  charged  wdth 
providing-  the  means  of  education  for  all  the  Indian  child- 
ren in  the  State.  He  shall  cause  to  be  ascertained  the 
condition  of  the  various  bands  in  the  State,  in  respect  to 
(education  ;  he  shall  establish  schools  in  such  places,  and  of 
such  cha^cter  and  description  as  he  shall  deem  necessary ; 
lie  shall  employ  superintendents  for  such  schools,  and  shall, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Comptroller  and  Secretary  of 
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State,  cause  to  be  erected,  where  necessary,  convenient 
buildings  for  their  accommodation." 

Until  the  passage  of  this  act,  only  feeble  and  fitful  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  educate  the  Indian  children  and 
youth  in  this  State.  Since  then,  either  new  school-houses 
have  been  built,  or  old  ones  have  been  repaired,  on  every 
one  of  the  reservations;  schools  have  been  taught  in  them 
by  competent  teachers ;  text-books  have  been  furnished, 
and  the  attendance  and  progress  of  the  Indian  children 
have  been  fcir  better  than  had  been  anticipated  by  those 
who  sought  by  such  means  to  aid  in  their  civilization. 

Of  these  schools,  eight  are  on  the  Cattaraugus,  five  on 
the  Allegany,  two  on  the  Tuscarora,  two  on  the  Tonawanda, 
one  on  the  Onondaga,  two  on  the  Oneida,  and  two  on  the 
St.  Regis  reservations,  respectively.  Another  is  located 
near  Sag  Harbor,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Shinecock  Indians. 
The  table,  in  the  appendix,  marked  E,  will  show  the  num- 
ber of  children  that  have  attended  each  school,  and  the 
time  it  was  in  session,  during  the  last  school  year.  The 
payments  from  the  State  treasury,  during  the  same  time, 
for  the  erection  and  repair  of  school-houses,  wages  of 
teachers,  purchase  of  furniture  and  books,  and  for  expense 
of  supervision,  amount  to  $4,142.05.  Of  this  sum,  there 
w^as  paid  for  and  on  account  of  schools,  on  the 


Cattaraugus  and  Allegany  reservations   $2,343  32 

Oneida  reservation  _   324  53 

Onondaga      do  _   242  62 

Tonawanda    do    306  "il 

St.  Regis       do   460  87 

Tuscarora     do     368  00 

Shinecock      do   _   96  00 


The  undersigned,  having  visited  several  of  the  reserva- 
tions and  their  schools,  has  pleasure  in  stating  that  the 
Indian  people  generally  have  a  grateful  appreciation  of  the 
provision  of  the  State,  made  from  year  to  year,  for  the 
education  of  their  children.  This  is  evinced  in  their  con- 
versations ;  in  addresses  made  at  school  celebrations,  and 
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olsowhere,  bv  their  chief  men ;  in  the  waning  prejudice  of 
the  "pagan  party"  against  all  schools;  and  in  their  more 
general  and  willing  co-operation  with  the  "  Christian  party" 
in  patronizing  them  ;  and,  also,  in  the  constantly  increasing 
attendance  of  the  children.  It  is  also  shown  by  the  action 
of  the  "National  Council,"  in  appropriating  land  for  sites, 
and,  from  their  scanty  treasury,  money  to  aid  in  building 
school-houses ;  in  electing  a  trustee  for  each  of  the  districts 
into  which  most  of  the  reservations  are  now  plotted,  and 
clothing  him  with  plenary  power  to  protect  the  school 
property  from  injury,  and  to  require  the  male  population 
of  his  district  to  furnish  the  necessary  fuel  for  the  use  of 
the  school,  and  also  to  share  in  the  labor  at  times  required 
in  repairing  the  school-house ;  and,  finally,  it  is  evinced  in 
the  fact  that  these  school-houses  and  their  furniture  bear 
comparatively  few  traces  of  the  Yankee  knife,  plied  with 
destructive  hands.  It  is  in  evidence  that  in  the  practice 
of  malicious  mischief,  in  and  about  their  school-houses, 
these  people  are  far  behind  their  brethren  the  pale  faces. 

The  teachers  employed  are  persons  of  unexceptionable 
character,  and  worthy  of  commendation  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  performing  their  difficult  tasks.  The  larger 
number  are  females,  some  of  whom  could  command  greater 
wages  as  teachers  in  schools  surrounded  with  the  comforts 
of  refined  social  life ;  but  they  choose  rather  to  teach  the 
children  of  this  poor  and  humble  people,  believing  that  in 
so  doing  they  obey  Him,  in  whose  promises  of  an  everlasting 
reward  they  have  an  abiding  trust. 

Mr.  Pettit,  who  lives  near  the  Cattaraugus  reservation^ 
and  who  is,  in  all  respects,  a  competent  witness,  writes  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction :  "  Since  these  schools 
were  established,  the  people  live  in  better  houses,  have 
better  furniture,  more  of  the  comforts  of  civilized  life, 
better  cultivated  farms  and  gardens ;  in  their  costumes, 
their  food,  their  manners,  and  all  that  appertains  to  social 
life  and  civilized  society,  there  is  decided  improvement." 
My  own  observations,  made  six  years  ago,  and  again  last 
fiill,  confirm  his  statement. 
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The  St.  Regis  reservation  must  be  excepted  from  this 
commendation.  The  report  to  the  Department,  made  by  a 
gentleman  who  visited  the  people  of  this  reservation  last 
fall,  gives  a  gloomy  account  of  their  condition.  They  sub- 
sist chiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing,  leaving  home  in  summer 
for  long  wanderings  in  the  northern  wilds  of  Canada,  and 
returning  to  their  huts  to  spend  the  winter  in  idleness. 
They  have  leased  their  lands  to  their  white  neighbors,  who 
have  stripped  off  all  the  valuable  timber,  and  rather  robbed 
than  cultivated  the  soil.  The  pittance  received  for  rent  is 
wasted  in  improvidence.  The  two  schools  on  this  reserva- 
tion have  a  hard  struggle  with  the  prevailing  ignorance 
and  vice. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  report  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Thomas  Orphan  Asylum,  for  orphan  and  destitute 
Indian  children.  The  undersigned  visited  that  institution, 
and  there  found  a  large  number  of  these  children,  to  whom 
it  is  a  refuge  from  extreme  suffering  and  destitution.  They 
are  comfortably,  though  very  plainly  clad,  and  furnished 
with  cheap  but  wholesome  food.  They  are  under  the  care 
of  persons  who  are  religiously  devoted  to  their  welfare. 
The  lads  are  taught  how  to  get  their  living  from  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil ;  and  the  girls,  how  to  ^^erform  the  duties 
pertaining  to  a  civilized  household.  As  soon  as  the  child- 
ren of  either  sex  are  of  sufficient  age,  employment  is  found 
for  them  among  the  farmers  in  the  neighboring  counties, 
under  whose  guidance  they  continue  the  habits  of  industry 
in  which  they  were  trained  at  the  asylum.  My  predecessor 
(Mr.  Yan  Dyck)  caused  a  convenient  school-house  to  be 
erected,  for  the  special  benefit  of  these  children.  A  school 
is  kept  therein,  which  all  attend  regularly ;  and  each 
day's  time  is  divided  between  manual  labor  and  the  study 
of  books.  Can  this  system  of  training  be  commended  too 
highly  ?  The  child,  accustomed  to  employ  each  day  al- 
ternately between  manual  labor  and  the  study  of  well- 
selected  books,  will  be  likely  to  do  so  in  maturer  years ; 
thus  securing  a  healthy  and  enduring  physical  life,  with  a 
constantly  cheerful,  growing,  and  fruitful  mind.    I  should 
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iail  to  coin})ly  Avitli  my  .^cnso  of  duty,  did  I  not  coiiimeiul 
tliis  charituble  and  economically  conducted  institution  to 
your  t>pecial  attention  and  <^enerous  support. 

The  agencies  in  operation  lor  the  ^preparation  of  persons 
to  teach,  are  the  State  Normal  school,  teachers'  classes  in 
academies  and  teachers'  institutes  and  associations. 

State  Normal  School. 

During  the  past  year,  embracing  the  thirty-fifth  and 
thirty-sixth  terms,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  applicants 
for  admission  were  examined,  of  whom  one  hundred  and 
ninety  were  admitted.  The  average  age  is  nineteen  years 
and  seven  months ;  and  the  average  period  during  which 
they  had  been  engaged  in  teaching,  prior  to  their  entrance 
into  the  school,  was  six  months. 

The  whole  number  in  attendance  has  been  two  hundred 
and  ninety-three,  of  whom  ninety-nine  are  males  and  one 
hundred  and  ninety-four  females. 

The  number  of  graduates  of  the  past  year  is  fifty-four, 
of  Avhom  twenty-two  are  males  and  thirty-two  females. 
All  the  counties  but  Fulton,  Hamilton,  Ontario  and  Tomp- 
kins, have  been  represented  in  the  school  during  the  year, 
and  thirty  counties  in  the  graduating  class. 

The  number  who  have  attended  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  since  this  school  was  established,  is  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-four,  of  whom  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirteen  have  completed  the  prescribed  course 
of  study. 

The  annual  report  of  the  executive  committee  will  ex- 
hibit a  detailed  statement  of  the  expenses  for  the  year. 

Connected  with  this  school  are  an  experimental,  depart- 
ment, and  a  model  primary  department,  under  the  immedi- 
ate superintendence  of  excellent  teachers.  The  former 
nund)ers  one  hundred  and  five  jDupils,  and  the  price  of 
tuition  for  admission  is  twenty-five  dollars  per  year.  The 
latter  is  composed  of  pupils  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
seven  years.  Forty  children  between  these  ages,  are  in 
attendance.    The  tuition  fee  charged  for  each  is  sixteen 
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dollars  per  year.  These  departments  are  self-sustaining, 
and  the  applications  for  admission  to  them  exceed  the 
number  that  can  be  accommodated.  They  are  of  import- 
ance alike  to  their  pupils,  and  to  the  students  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,  for  whose  special  and  practical  instruction  they 
are  designed. 

The  graduates  and  under-graduates  are  represented  by 
local  school  officers  to  be  doing  valuable  service,  not  only 
in  the  schools  in  which  they  are  employed,  but  as  zealous 
workers,  imparting  their  knowledge  of  the  proper  modes 
of  instruction  to  their  associates  in  teachers'  institutes 
and  associations,  who  in  turn  apply  the  same  to  the  schools 
under  their  charge,  and  thus  the  influence  of  this  school  is 
diffused. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  make  honorable  mention  of 
Messrs.  Rodney  G.  Kimball  and  Albert  N.  Husted,  who 
were  for  several  years  successful  and  honored  teachers  in 
this  institution,  but  who,  immediately  after  the  memorable 
battles  before  Ivichmond,  resigned  their  positions,  raised  a 
company  of  volunteers  (composed  largely  of  its .  graduates 
and  students),  and  with  them  joined  the  shattered  remnants 
of  the  44th  (Ellsworth)  Regiment  N.  Y.  S.  Volunteers,  with 
whom  they  have  since  given  evidence  of  their  courage  and 
patriotism  on  the  battle-field.  The  positions  they  occu- 
pied in  the  corps  of  teachers  have  been  filled  by  other  com- 
petent persons ;  and  I  cheerfully  bear  witness  to  the  ad- 
mirable skill  and  success  with  which  all  the  teachers  in 
this  school  are  performing  their  duties. 

Wherever  institutions  of  this  character  have  been  estab- 
lished and  fairly  supported,  their  fruits  are  too  apparent 
and  iiseful  to  need  commendation  ;  and  it  is  suggested  to 
the  Legislature  that  other  normal  schools  might  be  estab- 
lished, in  localities  whose  public-spirited  inhabitants  would 
furnish,  at  their  own  expense,  the  necessary  sites  and  build- 
ings ;  and  that  however  efficient  one  such  school  may  be, 
it  could  not  have  been  expected  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
State,  which  requires  the  employment  annually  of  more 
than  twenty  thousand  teachers. 

[Assem.  No.  20.]  3 
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Ti:a('hkrs'  Classes  in  Academies. 
An  art  of  the  Legislature,  passed  March  30,1849,  appro- 
priated i)er  aiinuni  to  such  of  the  academies  as  the 
Regents  of  the  University  might  designate  in  the  several 
counties,  on  condition  that,  during  four  months  in  the  year, 
they  shoukl  "  give  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching,  to  at  least  twenty  persons  intending 
to  be  teachers  in  the  common  schools."  This  act  em- 
braces the  years  1850  and  1851.  By  acts  passed  April 
12,  1852,  and  June  17,  1853,  the  preceding  act  was  so  modi- 
fied, that  the  amount  allowed  for  instructing  such  persons 
was  fixed  at  $10  per  scholar,  to  the  number  of  twenty-five. 
By  authority  of  an  act  of  April  13,  1855,  amendatory  of 
the  act  of  1853,  the  treasurer  is  directed  to  "pay  yearly, 
on  the  warrant  of  the  Comptroller,  out  of  the  income  of 
the  United  States  Deposit  or  Literature  Funds,  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  the  trustees  of  all  academies  selected 
by  the  llegents  of  the  University  in  this  State,  the  sum  of 
ten  dollars  for  each  scholar,  not  to  exceed  twenty  scholars 
to  each  academy,  instructed  under  a  course  prescribed  by 
the  Regents  of  the  University,  during  at  least  one-third  of 
the  academic  year,  in  the  science  of  common  school  teach- 
ing." 

By  reference  to  the  last  general  appropriation  bill,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  Legislature  appropriated  "  eighteen  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  instruction  of  common  school  teachers 
in  the  academies and  the  schedule  A,  accompanying  this 
report,  will  show  the  academies  which  have  been  selected 
for  that  purpose. 

The  average  amount  expended  annually,  under  authority 
of  the  above  acts,  is  $16,680;  °-  during  a  period  of  thirteen 
academic  years ;  and  the  average  number  annually  taught, 
for  a  period  of  about  fourteen  weeks,  is  1595  yV- 

It  is  conceded  that  this  is  not  the  most  economical  or 
efficient  agency  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  but  so  long 
as  the  Legislature  shall  fail  to  increase  the  number  of  nor- 
mal schools  and  the  appropriation  for  the  support  of  teach- 
ers' institutes,  and  so  long  as  all  the  agencies  in  operation 
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for  the  preparation  of  teachers  shall  be  so  inadequate  to 
the  urgent  demand  of  tJie^  common  schools,  as  they  have 
heretofore  been  and  are  now,  this  appropriation  may  be 
properly  continued. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 

No  other  provision  for  the  instruction  of  common  school 
teachers  has  been  more  successful  than  these  modern  organi- 
zations ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report,  that  the 
importance  of  their  agency  in  the  successful  operation  of 
our  school  system  within  the  past  fcAV  years,  is  universally 
acknowledged  and  ajDpreciated.  They  are  now  held  annu- 
ally, in  nearly  every  county,  for  a  period  of  ten  days  or 
more,  and  are  composed  of  persons  who  are  teaching  or 
preparing  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  in  their  respective 
counties.  These  institutes  are  devoted  to  practical  instruc- 
tion in  the  most  approved  methods  of  imparting  knowledge 
to  the  young,  and  of  disciplining  and  awakening  their  fac- 
ulties. This  method  of  providing  the  common  schools  with 
teachers,  whatever  its  imperfections,  has  the  advantage, 
that  it  affords  instruction  to  persons  who  give  earnest  of 
their  interest  in  the  vocation,  and  who  immediately  carry 
back  into  the  schools  whatever  increase  of  information 
and  ability  they  may  have  derived  from  the  institute. 

The  aggregate  number  of  teachers  thus  instructed  during 
the  last  nine  years,  is,  according  to  the  best  information  in 
this  Department,  more  than  45,000,  at  an  average  expense 
of  about  ninety-one  cents  for  each.  Exhibit  F,  appended 
to  this  report,  gives  the  statistics  of  the  institutes  held  in 
the  State  since  1854,  and  shows  that  during  the  year  which 
has  just  closed,  sixty-two  have  been  held,  at  which  9,444 
"  teachers  and  persons  preparing  themselves  to  teach  com- 
mon schools  during  the  present  school  year,"  were  in  attend- 
ance, at  an  expense  to  the  State  for  each,  of  about  ninety- 
two  cents ;  and  that  this  number  is  1,888  more  than  that  for 
any  former  year.  The  number  of  these  institutes  visited 
by  either  myself  or  deputy,  and  by  both,  was  over  forty, 
during  the  limited  time  in  the  autumn  within  which  they 
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were  generally  held  ;  and  we  cordially  nnite  in  bearing 
testimony  to  the  practical  utility  of  the  instruction  imparted 
and  received  in  them,  to  the  intelligence  and  moral  worth 
of  their  members,  and  to  the  untiring  and  zealous  efforts 
of  the  School  Commissioners  in  establishing  and  conducting 
them  to  success.  These  officers  report  that  teachers  mani- 
fest commendable  zeal  and  tact  in  incorporating  into  their 
modes  of  discipline,  classification  and  instruction,  the  sug- 
gestions and  illustrations  received  at  the  institutes,  and 
that  the  inlluence  upon  the  schools  is  marked  and  salutary. 

While  commending  these  temporary  normal  schools,  the 
undersigned  is  not  unmindful  of  the  fEict  that  they  can  be 
and  need  to  be  greatly  improved  in  their  management  and 
in  the  instruction  given,  by  supplying  them  with  the  most 
able  and  accomplished  instructors  whose  services  can  be 
secured.  There  are  a  few  competent  gentlemen,  a  part  ot 
whose  business  is  to  conduct  them,  but  the  number  is  not 
nearly  equal  to  the  demand,  inasmuch  as  the  institutes  are, 
very  generally,  in  session  during  the  short  period  in  the 
fiill  between  the  summer  and  winter  terms  of  school.  The 
opinion  is  entertained  that  the  SujDerintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  should  be  authorized  to  so-  distribute  the  time 
of  holding  the  institutes  in  the  several  counties  that  a  few 
teachers,  continuously  employed,  ni?iy,  by  going  from  county 
to  county,  instruct  them  all ;  and  it  is  recommended  that 
he  be  empowered  to  employ  a  corps  of  the  most  able  and 
accomplished  educators  for  that  purpose. 

This  plan,  in  substance,  is  pursued  successfully  in  other 
States,  and  no  reason  is  apparent  why  it  would  not  be 
equally  effective  in  this.  The  additional  expenditure  would 
be  small,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  w^ould  be  justified  by  imme- 
diate and  enduring  benefits  to  the  schools. 

Teachers'  Associations. 

These  associations  are  for  the  encouragement  and  mu- 
tual improvement  of  their  members,  and  for  a  generous  inter- 
change of  ideas,  facts  and  methods  pertaining  to  the 
instruction  of  the  young. 
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The  state  Teachers'  Association  has  been  in  successful 
operation  since  1845,  and  numbers  among  its  members 
the  larger  part  of  the  efficient,  intelligent  and  zealous 
educators  in  the  State.  Its  sessions  are  annually  attended 
by  teachers  of  our  own  and  sister  States,  who,  in  point  of 
character,  ability,  intelligence  and  exaltation  of  j)urpose, 
w411  bear  favorable  comparison  with  any  other  association 
of  persons  in  this  country.  To  their  discussions  of  topics 
relating  to  public  instruction,  which  in  their  annual  meet- 
ings, and  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  have  been 
generally  diffused,  especially  among  teachers  and  school 
officers,  may  be  attributed,  in  part,  that  more  liberal 
and  enlightened  public  sentiment,  which  is  manifested 
in  the  improved  condition  of  the  schools.  This  is  a  » 
voluntary  association,  that  neither  asks  nor  receives  any 
support  from  the  State.  For  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the 
sphere  of  its  usefulness,  of  giving  publicity  to  improve- 
ments in  the  'theory  and  practice  of  teaching,"  and  of 
inciting  teachers  to  cheerful  and  constant  efforts  of  self- 
improvement,  a  monthly  educational  periodical,  called 

The  New  York  Teacher. 

was  established  in  1852,  under  its  patronage.  A  board  of 
competent  editors  are  annually  appointed  by  the  associa- 
tion, who  have  the  management  of  its  pages.  Heretofore, 
the  Legislature  has,  from  year  to  year,  manifested  its 
approval  and  appreciation  of  the  purposes  of  the  associa- 
tion and  of  the  value  of  this  periodical,  by  authorizing  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  subscribe  for 
copies  of  the  Teacher,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  distributed 
by  the  School  Commissioners,  among  inexperienced  teach- 
ers in  the  several  counties;  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
money  expended,  in  thus  cooperating  with  those  who, 
without  reward,  are  zealously  and  effectively  laboring  for 
the  public  good,  has  been  wisely  invested,  and  that  the 
subscription  should  be  continued. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  office  of  School  Commissioner, 
these  voluntary  associations  have  been  organized  and  sus- 
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tallied  in  verv  man  v  of  the  towns  and  counties ;  and 
Avherever  thvy  have  met,  the  people  have  manifested  a. 
CDmmendable  interest  in  them,  by  participating  in  their 
exercises,  and  by  extending  to  the  members  a  generous 
hospitality. 

School  Law  of  1856 — Supervisiox. 

The  success  of  the  school  law  of  1856,  as  a  whole,  and 
especially  that  part  of  it  which  placed  the  school  moneys 
in  the  hands  of  the  supervisors,  and  created  the  oifice  of 
School  Commissioner,  must  be  gratifying  to  those  who 
cherish  a  lively  interest  in  our  school  system,  as  the  only 
means  by  which  the  rapidly  succeeding  generations  shall 
be  fitted  for  the  grave  duties  of  citizenship  in  a  republican 
state.  If  that  law  be  not  perfect  in  some  of  its  minor 
details,  it  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  cherished  anticipations 
of  its  projectors.  At  the  close  of  my  former  official  term 
in  the  spring  of  1857,  the  supervisors  and  the  school  com- 
missioners had  only  fairly  entered  upon  their  respective 
duties,  and  commenced  the  work  of  reform.  I  have  now 
a  favorable  opportunity  of  observing  the  results.  The 
supervisors  holding  a  more  responsible  official  position  in 
the  school  system  than  formerly,  and  having  also  more 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  school  officers  and  teachers, 
have,  in  many  instances,  become  earnestly  interested  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  schools,  and  acted  an  important  part 
in  creating  a  more  enlightened  public  sentiment  in  regard 
to  them.  They  have  proved  themselves  to  be  the  proper 
and  safe  custodians  of  the  school  money ;  and  their  char- 
acter, generally,  for  integrity,  pecuniary  responsibility,  and 
business  capacity,  with  the  safeguards  provided  by  the  law, 
gives  to  the  people  assurance  doubly  sure  against  the  loss 
or  misapplication  of  any  part  of  it. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  here  the  mode  of  operation  of 
tliat  part  of  the  law  relating  to  the  apportionment  and  dis- 
tri])ution  of  the  moneys  appropriated  by  the  State.  The 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  apportions  to  each 
county  and  city  its  share  of  the  school  moneys,  and  notifies 
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the  County  Clerk  and  the  School  Commissioners  thereof; 
and  the  latter  are  required  to  proceed  forthwith  and 
apportion  to  each  school  district  its  share  of  the  sum 
apportioned  to  the  county.  The  Commissioner  (or  Com- 
missioners jointly,  in  counties  having  more  than  one)  then 
prepares  two  copies  of  his  apportionment,  and  sends  one  to 
this  Department  for  examination  as  to  its  correctness,  and 
for  future  reference,  and  deposits  the  other  with  the  county 
treasurer.  He  also  prepares  and  delivers  a  certificate  t^ 
each  supervisor,  showing  him  the  amount  apportioned  for 
teachers'  wages,  and  for  library  purposes,  to  each  and  every 
school  district,  the  school-house  of  which  is  in  his  toivn.  (The 
only  exception  to  this  is  where  a  district  lies  partly  in  two 
counties ;  in  such  cases  the  Commissioner  certifies  to  the 
supervisor  of  the  town,  in  which  the  part  of  such  district 
lies,  the  amount  apportioned  to  such  joint  district,  whether 
the  school-house  is  in  his  town  or  not.)  The  supervisor 
then  presents  the  certificate  made  by  the  Commissioner 
to  the  County  Treasurer,  who  has  already  received  from 
the  Commissioner  the  original  apportionment;  and  upon 
executing  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  to  the  treasurer,  in 
behalf  of  the  town,  for  their  safe  keeping  and  disbursement, 
he  receives  the  school  moneys.  The  supervisor  then 
makes  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  apportionment  for  his 
own  use,  and  deposits  the  original  in  the  town  clerk's 
office,  for  the  inspection  of  trustees  of  school  districts 
in  his  town,  or  of  other  persons  who  may  be  interested. 
The  Commissioner  has,  at  all  times,  the  means  of  knowing 
how  much  money  the  trustees  have  a  right  to  receive  of 
the  supervisor.  The  reports  of  the  trustees  made  to  him 
each  year,  in  the  month  of  October  or  November,  show 
whether  it  has  or  has  not  been  paid  for  teachers'  wages, 
upon  their  order.  His  certificate  of  apportionment  made  to 
this  Department,  and  his  abstract  of  the  reports  of  trustees, 
show  the  same  thing ;  and  the  vouchers  and  books  kept  by 
the  supervisor  protect  him,  in  case  of  dispute.  The  trus- 
tees pay  their  teachers  by  giving  an  order  upon  the  super- 
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visor,  which  order  is  his  voucher.  There  is,  indeed,  hardly 
a  possibility  of  any  loss  or  misapplication  of  the  school 
monevs ;  and  the  importance  of  this  will  be  appreciated 
when  it  is  considered  that  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter 
of  dollars  are  annually  appropriated  by  the  State  to  the 
counties. 

As  was  confidently  expected,  the  system  of  supervision 
established  by  that  law  is  demonstrating  from  year  to  year 
its  superiority  over  that  wdiich  preceded  it,  and  its  wise 
adaptation  to  the  real  wants  of  our  common  school  system. 
The  comparative  merits  of  the  tw^o  systems  have  been  so 
thoroughly  discussed  by  former  reports  from  this  Depart- 
ment, that  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  repeat  the  discussion 
here.  The  sum  of  it  is,  however,  that  both  in  theory  and 
practice,  the  present  system  of  supervision  is  the  cheaper 
and  the  better  system  in  every  view  comprehending  the 
interests  of  the  schools.  It  is  also  true  that  there  is  among 
our  people  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  necessity  and  pro- 
priety of  it ;  but  so  long  as,  from  any  cause,  there  is  a  single 
locality  not  satisfied  with  it,  it  may.be  deemed  proper  to 
note  the  objections,  to  show  that  they  are  entirely  unworthy 
to  command  the  attention  of  the  Legislature. 

An  objection  is  raised  to  the  office  of  School  Commissioner, 
on  the  ground  that  poorly  qualified  men  are  sometimes  elected 
to  it.  If  the  reason  given  Avere  true  to  any  considerable 
extent,  the  objection  might  be  forcible  against  the  wisdom 
of  allowing  the  people  to  choose  their  owm  school  officers ; 
but  it  is  not  true  to  any  considerable  extent,  for  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  School  Commissioners,  are  both 
w^orthy  and  competent,  and  it  is  believed  that,  as  a  body, 
their  fitness  for  the  trust  confided  to  them  will  compare 
favorably  wdth  the  fitness  of  any  equal  number  of  men  for 
other  official  positions,  to  which  they  are  either  appointed 
or  elected  by  the  people.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  objection  thus  raised  is  equally  applicable  to  every 
other  office  in  the  State,  and  that,  where  justly  raised,  in 
regard  to*  Commissioners,  it  is  an  unavoidable  result  of  the 
want  of  wisdom  and  foresiglit  on  the  part  of  the  people 
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themselves.  If  the  salary  allowed  to  School  Commis- 
sioners, out  of  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund  is  not 
sufficient  to  command  the  talent  and  services  which 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  people  in  any  county,  the 
law  provides  a  way  by  which  the  board  of  supervisors 
may  so  increase  the  salary,  as  to  command  the  best  talent 
in  the  count}'.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  law  is  not  at 
fault. 

Another  objection  to  the  present  system  is  urged,  namely  : 
that  it  is  less  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  cer- 
tificates of  qualification.  The  proposition  stated  in  its 
broadest  form  would  read  thus  :  That  is  the  best  system 
of  supervision  which  affords  the  cheapest  and  readiest  fa- 
cilities for  obtaining  certificates  a  proposition  that  few 
will  maintain  ;  for  if  true,  it  would  follow  that  a  still  better 
system  would  be  one  not  requiring  any  certificates  of  quali- 
fication at  alL 

To  my  mind,  it  is  clear,  that  if  the  qualification  of  teach- 
ers is  a  consideration  so  important  as  to  demand  an  exami- 
nation and  a  certificate  of  proper  qualification,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  entering  a  school,  then  that  is  the  best  system 
of  supervision  which  is  the  most  watchful  and  careful  in  its 
awards  of  these  testimonials ;  for  the  greater  the  ease  and 
facility  with  which  they  can  be  procured,  the  nearer  it  is 
to  having  no  condition  whatever ;  and  it  is  notorious  that 
under  the  system  of  town  supervision  it  was  reduced  to 
this  very  state — a  large  proportion  of  the  licenses  being 
given  as  a  mere  form,  imposing  upon  the  applicant  no  con- 
ditions of  preparation.  Under  the  present  system,  during 
every  year,  the  Commissioners  hold  in  their  respective 
districts  or  counties  a  Teachers'  Institute,  which  all  who 
teach  or  design  to  teach,  are  expected  to  attend.  At  these 
institutes  the  Commissioners  have  the  best  possible  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
several  teachers ;  and  to  those  who  are  fitted  by  learning 
and  ability,  they  grant  certificates  for  one  or  three  years, 
or  for  specified  schools  according  to  their  qualifications.  If 
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a  teacher  is  not  present  at  the  Institute,  it  is  almost  always 
his  own  fault,  and  is  an  indication  of  little  interest  in  the 
iniprovenients  in  the  modes  of  teaching  and  governing 
schools,  which  are  heing  made  from  year  to  year ;  and  the 
policy  of  conforming  the  law  to  his  convenience  may  well 
be  doubted. 

In  addition  to  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  certificate  at 
the  Institute  which  all  should  attend,  each  Commissioner  is 
directed  by  this  Department  to  make  appointments  annually 
in  the  several  towns  within  his  jurisdiction,  where  he  can 
examine  those  teachers,  who  for  any  cause,  may  not  have 
attended  the  Institute.  Furthermore,  the  Commissioners 
generally  spend  one  day  in  each  week  at  their  respective 
residences  for  the  same  purpose.  I  am  confident  that 
those  who  possess  the  character  of  a  true  teacher,  who 
believe  that  to  make  thorough  preparation,  and  to 
teach  Avell  are  sacred  duties,  have  no  unreasonable 
difficulty  in  obtaining  certificates.  Those  who  desire  to 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  so  high  a  vocation,  without  attend- 
ing the  Institutes  and  Teachers'  Associations,  and  without 
meeting  the  Commissioner  at  his  appointed  times  in  the 
towns,  have  to  seek  the  Commissioner.  It  would  be  well 
for  the  children,  and  but  just  to  the  tax-payers,  if  such 
persons  could  not  get  any  certificate.  It  is  a  great  w^rong 
to  place  confiding  and  gifted  children  under  the  instruction 
of  those  persons  who  have  not  interest  enough  in  self-im- 
provement to  spend  a  few  days  in  each  year  with  other  teach- 
ers for  that  purpose,  while  the  wrong  is  still  greater  to  those 
cliildren  that  are  not  gifted.  Such  persons  are  easily  recog- 
nized. They  generally  assume  to  despise  all  agencies  which 
demand  their  exertions  and  tend  to  expose  their  inefficiency. 
They  favor  the  system  of  town  supervision,  while  they 
would  not  oppose  the  policy  of  having  a  school  officer  in 
everj-  household,  with  power  to  grant  certificates  to  its 
inmates ;  they  would  be  greatly  pleased  wdth  a  policy 
requiring  no  preparation  at  all  for  the  office  of  instructor. 

Another  and  kindred  objection  is  still  raised  by  a  few, 
that  the  Commissioners  are  too  rigorous  in  the  exercise  of 
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their  discretion,  in  refusing  certificates.  This  objection  is 
generally  urged  by  those  to  whom  the  Commissioners  have 
refused  to  grant  certificates.  In  a  very  few  instances  they 
have  appealed  from  the  action  of  the  Commissioners,  direct- 
ly to  the  undersigned ;  and  I  have  given  them  a  patient 
and  respectful  hearing ;  and,  in  every  instance,  the  com- 
plainants have,  themselves,  furnished  the  most  indubit- 
able evidences  of  the  correctness  of  the  Commissioner's 
decision.  The  dano-er  is  not  that  certificates  will  be  too  rig;- 
idly  withheld,  but  that  they  will  be  too  readily  granted.  The 
Commissioners  are,  in  this  regard,  doing  a  noble  work,  in 
which  they  have  my  official  sanction  and  support,  as  they 
should  have  of  every  man  who  would  not  see  confiding 
children  and  youth  abused  by  incompetence,  and  the  money 
so  generously  provided  by. the  State,  and  by  local  taxation, 
squandered  in  paying  for  the  services  of  persons  who  do 
not  render  an  equivalent  in  instruction.  It  is  well  under- 
stood that  money  paid  out  for  the  services  of  a  poorly 
qualified  teacher,  might  as  well  be  cast  into  the  sea ;  and 
when  the  time  shall  come  that  the  Commissioners  shall  not 
be  sustained  in  a  policy  which  demands  thorough  preparation 
for  the  difficult  duties  of  the  school-rooms,  all  our  best 
teachers  must  leave  them  to  the  care  of  that  greater  num- 
ber, who  can  be  employed  at  a  much  smaller  compen- 
sation, and  who  have  neither  the  disposition,  nor  the 
ability  to  make  the  necessary  preparation  to  teach  well. 
Or  when  the  time  shall  come,  in  which  every  man,  or  a 
great  multitude  of  men,  shall  have  authority  to  grant  cer- 
tificates, and  when  the  qualified  and  uu(][ualified  alike  can 
obtain  them,  it  will  be  time  to  cease  taxing  the  people,  and 
receiving  money  from  their  generous  hands,  under  the 
fraudulent  pretence  that  it  w^ill  be  economically  used  for 
the  education  of  children  and  youth. 

Retrospection  and  New  Suggestions. 

When  the  undersigned  was  first  elected  Superintende^it 
of  Public  Instruction,  in  the  spring  of  1854,  the  people  of 
the  State  had  just  passed  through  a  long,  spirited,  and 
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bitter  contest,  over  the  free  school  law.  This  kiw,  after 
beinir  twice  submitted  to  the  decision  of  their  ballots,  had 
triiimphcd  over  all  opposition,  but  was  modified  in  1851  as 
a  concession  to  its  opponents,  by  the  substitution  of  an 
annual  general  tax  of  $800,000,  with,  a  rate  bill  to  make  up 
local  deliciencies,  in  place  of  county  and  town  taxation. 
He  found  the  schools  in  the  towns  committed  to  the  local* 
supervision  of  town  superintendents,  many  of  whom  were 
worthy  men;  but  they  were  generally  paid  so  small  a  com- 
pensation that  those  who  were  qualified  could  not  afford  to 
devote  the  necessary  time  and  attention  to  the  schools, 
and  the  means  for  their  improvement,  to  insure  an  economi- 
cal and  effective  expenditure  of  the  liberal  appropriations 
made  by  the  State.  They  were  elected  annually,  and 
their  tenure  of  office  was  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of 
local  politics.  No  sooner  had  one  become  acquainted 
w^ith  his  duties  than  his  term  of  office  expired,  and  his 
successor  had  to  go  through  the  same  apprenticeship. 
Every  year,  therefore,  a  large  proportion  of  the  schools 
'  were  in  charge  of  inexperienced  officers ;  and  the  only 
wonder  was  that  they  were  able  to  do  as  well  as  they  did. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  several  school  districts  were 
held  at  any  time,  in  the  discretion  of  each  of  the  eleven 
thousand  districts.  Although  legal  notice  of  such  meetings 
was  required  to  be  given,  it  was  seldom  done ;  and  the  ab- 
sentees, and  those  dissatisfied  with  any  proceeding,  were  al- 
ways ready,  and  when  taxation  was  proposed,  more  than  wil- 
ling to  raise  the  question  of  legalitj^,  and  to  claim  that  they 
were  aggrieved  by  the  hasty  or  unfair  action  of  the  majority 
of  their  neighbors,  at  a  meeting  of  which  no  proper  notice 
had  been  given,  or  of  which  they  had  forgotten  the  time  of 
holding.  This  w^as  a  source  of  endless  litigation  and  strife 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts.  The  expenditure 
of  the  public  money  could  not  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for.  In  many  instances  the  town  auditors  did  not  know 
either  the  amount  apportioned  to  their  respective  towns, 
or  the  sum  that  had  been  paid  out  according  to  law.  The 
reports  to  this  Department  of  the  moneys  received  and 
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expended,  during  any  given  year,  differed  very  largely. 
The  reports  of  trustees  and  town  superintendents  were 
made  up  for  different  periods,  so  that  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures were  confounded,  and  the  entire  school  statistics  were 
a  confused  and  contradictory  mass  of  figures.  Teachers' 
institutes  and  associations,  which,  under  the  previous  system 
of  supervision,  had  rendered  invaluable  service  in  preparing 
teachers  for  schools,  had  been  substantially  abandoned,  and 
the  schools  outside  of  some  of  the  cities  and  flourishing 
villages  Avere  simply  kept. 

In  his  first  annual  report,  dated  December  31st,  1854, 
and  again  in  the  second,  the  Superintendent  urged  upon 
the  Legislature  certain  amendments  to  the  school  laws, 
among  which  were  the  following : 

First — That  the  annual  meetings  of  all  the  school  dis- 
tricts should  be  held  on  a  fixed  and  uniform  day  early  in 
October. 

Second — That  for  all  purposes,  the  school  year  should  be 
regarded  as  terminating  with  the  30th  day  of  September 
of  each  year,  and^that  all  statistics,  financial  or  otherwise, 
should  have  reference  to  that  year. 

Third — "  That  the  statistics  be  reported  directly  to  this 
Department,  by  the  school  ofiicers  qualified  for  the  duty  of 
digesting  them." 

Fourth — That  the  "  one-third  apportionment  to  districts" 
should  be  based  upon  the  number  of  teachers  actually 
employed  for  a  given  time ;  and  that  ■*:his  should  be  the 
rule  for  the  enumeration  of  districts,  at  least  in  cities  and 
villages,  where  no  territorial  division  by  districts  existed. 

Fifth — That  the  law  for  the  establishment  of  union  free 
schools  be  amended,  and  that  its  principle  be  so  extended 
as  to  permit  any  district  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  teachers'  wages. 

Sixth — That  school  districts  be  made  quasi  corporations, 
like  towns,  and  be  enabled  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  their 
corporate  name  and  character. 

Seventh — That  "  provision  be  made  for  the  election  of 
Superintendents"  (School  Commissioners)  "for  each  county 
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or  assembly  district,  "vvith  sufTicient  compensation  to  secure 
the  devotion  by  cipuble  and  zealous  men  of  their  ^vhole 
energies  to  the  work  of  local  supervision." 

Eighth — That  the  financial  part  of  the  school  system 
should  be  separated  from  that  of  supervision,  and  that  the 
supervisors  should  be  made  the  custodians  of  the  school 
monej',  and  be  required  to  give  bonds  in  behalf  of  their 
respective  towns  for  its  safe  keeping  and  lawful  disburse- 
ment. 

Ninth — That  the  state  tax  for  the  support  of  schools  be 
made  three-quarters  of  a  mill  on  each  dollar  of  the  assess- 
ed valuation  of  property,  so  that  the  proceeds  should  keep 
pace  with  the  wealth  of  the  State  and  the  number  of  chil- 
dren to  be  educated. 

Tenth — That  the  number  of  school  district  officers  be 
reduced,  by  the  election  of  one  trustee  instead  of  three. 

Eleventh — That  there  be  three  grades  of  certifi- 
cates, w^hich  shall  show  to  trustees  the  comparative  quali- 
fications of  teachers. 

Twelfth — That  the  provisions  for  the  education  and  civ- 
ilization of  the  Indians  should  be  based  upon  a  plan  com- 
prehending regularity  of  appropriations  and  efficiency  in 
their  expenditure. 

Thirteenth — That  more  ample  provision  be.  made  for  a 
supply  of  competent  teachers,  by  establishing  more  normal 
schools  and  by  extending  a  liberal  support  to  teachers' 
institutes. 

Fourteenth — That  the  school  laws  should  be  revised, 
systematized  and  simplified,  and  re-enacted  in  one  law,  so 
as  to  form  a  "  Code  of  Public  Instruction." 

Of  the  above  recommendations,  those  relating  to  the 
time  of  holding  the  annual  meetings,  the  termination  of 
the  school  year,  the  reporting  of  statistics  directly  to  this 
Department,  the  change  in  the  basis  of  the  "  one-third 
apportionment,"  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  town  superin- 
tendent and  the  election  of  school  commissioners,  the  sep- 
aration of  the  financial  part  of  the  sj^stem  from  that  of 
supervision  by  authorizing  the  supervisors  to  receive  and 
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disburse  the "  school  moneys,  the  increase  of  the  State  tax 
to  three-fourths  of  a  mill  on  each  dollar  of  valuation,  the 
reduction  of  school  district  officers  by  electing  one  instead 
of  three  trustees,  the  gradation  of  teachers'  certificates,  the 
education  of  the  Indians,  and  the  encouragement  and  more 
liberal  support  of  teachers'  institutes,  have  since  been 
'approved  by  successive  legislatures  and  carried  into  effect. 
Of  the  beneficial  results  of  the  change  in  the  system  of  the 
State  taxation,  of  the  appointment  of  the  supervisors  as 
intelligent  and  trustworthy  custodians  of  the  school 
moneys,  of  the  election  and  compensation  of  school  com- 
missioners, of  the  provision  for  the  education  of  the  Indi- 
ans, and  of  the  encouragement  of  teachers'  institutes,  the 
undersigned  has  herein  before  spoken.  It  needs  only  to 
be  added  here  that  in  the  financial  and  statistical  reports 
to  this  Department,  order  has  been  brought  out  of  confu- 
sion ;  and  the  number  of  alterations  of  school  districts,  out 
of  which  grew  innumerable  appeals  to  this  Department  and 
much  costly  litigation  in  the  courts,  has  been  greatly 
reduced,  since  the  power  to  make  such  alterations  was  taken 
from  a  thousand  hands  and  given  to  a  hundred  and  twelve. 
The  desired  reduction  in  the  number  of  school  district 
officers  has  not  been  fully  effected,  though  a  very  large 
number  of  .districts  have  adopted  the  policy  of  one  trustee, 
and  the  propriety  of  the  reduction  from  three  to  one  is 
gaining  favor  among  the  people.  The  changes  noted 
have  tended  to  harmonize,  simplify  and  vitalize  the 
working  of  the  school  system. 

In  some  minor  particulars  the  school  laws  might  be  fur- 
ther amended,  so  as  to  remove  obscurities  in  their  construc- 
tion, and  simplify  the  mode  of  action  under  them ;  but  radi- 
cal alterations  are  not  recommended.  Such  needed  emen- 
dations as  are  desirable  have  been  shown  in  the  decisions  of 
the  courts,  and  more  clearly  in  the  "  Code  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion." They  have  been  too  frequently  presented  to  the  Leg- 
islature in  former  reports  from  this  Department,  to  require 
specification  in  this.  The  undersigned  will  prepare  those 
which  he  deems  essential,  and  submit  them  to  the  proper 
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committee;  and  in  tlieir  preparation,  he  will  keep  in  view 
the  propriety  of  making  changes  in  these  laws  gradually, 
so  that  the  school  officers  and  the  people  generally  may 
conform  their  action  to  them  with  the  least  possible  trouble. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  completion  of  the  "schedule  of 
desiderata"  in  regard  to  these  laws,  if  they  could  be  care- 
fully revised,  properly  classified  under  approj^riate  heads, 
and  combined  into  one  act.  They  have  not  been  revised 
since  1847,  and  then  the  revision  was  not  carefully  done. 
Since  that  time,  the  repeal  of  old  laws,  and  the  enactment 
of  new  ones  conformably  to  later  and  more  advanced  con- 
ditions of  public  instruction,  render  a  complete  revision  at 
least  worthy  of  consideration. 

This  brief  review  of  former  suggestions  now  enacted  into 
laws,  and  the  present  suggestion  as  to  the  propriety  of  fur- 
ther minor  amendment-s,  and  of  a  complete  revision,  classi- 
fication and  re-enactment  of  the  school  laws  in  a  compact 
body,  are  made  in  the  confident  hope  that  the  Legislature 
will  be  glad  to  learn  of  the  progress  of  the  school  S3^stem 
towards  completion  w^ithin  the  past  few  years,  and  that 
they  will  be  willing  to  adopt  such  further  practical  meas- 
ures as  will  render  it  still  more  efficient,  and  as  nearly 
perfect  as  is  jDossible  for  human  wisdom. 

There  is  no  substantial  ground  for  complaining  of  the  al- 
terations in  the  school  laws.  In  their  most  important  fea- 
tures, they  remain  as  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  The  laws 
relating  to  banks  and  banking,  to  insurance,  to  courts  and  the 
judiciary,  to  corporations  of  all  kinds,  and  even  the  general 
election  laws,  have  been  more  frequently  altered  and  amend- 
ed and  subjected  to  more  radical  changes  than  the  school 
laws.  The  laws  in  regard  to  schools  in  the  cities  may  be 
an  exception  to  this  statement ;  but  the  necessity  of  the  spe- 
cial acts  for  the  cities  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  fiict, 
that  the  improvement  of  the  general  school  laws  had  not 
kept  pace  with  the  rapidly  changing  condition  and  growing 
wants  of  the  cities. 

And,  finally,  the  expectation  that  school  laws,  any  more 
than  laws  upon  any  other  important  subject,  will  not  be  liable 
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to  disputed  construction,  indicates  undue  faith  in  human 
wisdom.  Before  .such  an  expectation  can  be  rationally 
entertained,  school  officers  must  all  think  alike,  form  the 
same  judgments,  and  always  act  honestly  and  discreetly. 

Conclusion, 

Of  the  long  line  of  intelligent  men  who  have  honored 
the  country  by  their  learning  and  ability,  manifested  in  the 
most  important  and  exalted  positions,  all  have  set  their 
seal  of  approbation  upon  the  measures  which  have  been 
instituted  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the 
promotion  of  virtue  among  their  fellow  men.  They  have 
iterated  and  reiterated  the  duty  and  necessity  of  making 
ample  provision  for  the  education  of  the  generations  of  a 
free  people  ;  and  the  people  of  this  State,  in  obedience  to 
their  admonitions  and  counsels,  have,  by  legislative  and 
private  munificence,  established  colleges,  academies,  and 
common  schools,  in  which  the  millions  have  been  qualified 
for  the  enjoyment  of  rational  liberty  and  for  the  exercise  of 
privileges  as  citizens,  that  in  other  States  of  the  world  are 
denied  to  all  but  a  favored  few.  Whatever,  therefore,  be 
our  condition,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  in  prosperity  or 
in  adversity,  the  policy  thus  sanctioned  and  prolific  of  good 
results,  can  be  neither  innocently  nor  safely  neglected. 

V.  M.  RICE, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
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TABLE  1. 

STATEMENT  of  tU  State  Tax  of  Three-Fourths  of  a  Mill,  levied 
in  1858,  hy  chap.  180  of  the  Laws  of  1856,  according  to  the 
valuation  of  the  Real  and  Personal  Estate  by  the  Town  Assessors, 
and  in  1862,  as  equalized  hy  the  State  Assessors. 


In  1858. 


In  1862. 


>  aluation. 

Amount  of  tax. 

>  aluation. 

Amount  of  tax 

$39,241,648 

$29,431  24 

$39,354,490 

$29,515  87 

9,005,907 

6,754  43 

9,269,046 

6,951  78 

7,558,308 

5,668  73 

9,012,963 

6,759  72 

7,496,380 

5,622  28 

8,574,454 

6,430  84 

19,554,754 

14,666  07 

21,942,079 

16,456  56 

14,819,090 

11,114  32 

14,208,799 

10,656  60 

7,219,012 

5,414  26 

7,078,341 

5,308  76 

11,298,141 

8,473  61 

10,412,793 

7,809  59 

6,310,674 

4,733  00 

5,929,031 

4,446  77 

14,552,349 

10,914  26 

21,714,722 

16,286  04 

5,821,167 

4,365  87 

6,541,188 

4,905  89 

8,672,675 

6,504  50 

7,826,163 

5,869  62 

28,870,074 

21,652  55 

33,857,806 

25,393  35 

50,170,619 

37,627  97 

46,538,000 

34,903  50 

4,548,079 

3,411  06 

3,348,442 

2,511  33 

4,371,510 

3,278  63 

4,195,271 

3,146  45 

4,358,122 

3,268  59 

4,152,490 

3,114  37 

lO,  110,4:9^ 

9,838  87 

i6,\)i  0,oU4 

y,oUo 

7,377,756 

5,533  32 

8,240,459 

6,180  34 

474,755 

356  07 

630,266 

472  70 

10,316,833 

7,737  62 

11,144,484 

8,358  36 

16,192,864 

12,144  65 

16,566,882 

12,425  16 

104,296,566 

78,222  42 

93,231.884 

69,923  91 

4,175,000 

3,131  25 

5,279,275 

3,959  46 

14,734,707 

11,051  03 

18,357,339 

13,768  00 

11,686,942 

8,765  20 

13,281,535 

9,961  15 

28,781,527 

21,586  15 

29,607,232 

22,205  42 

8,782,486 

6,586  86 

9,442,013 

7,081  51 

531,222,642 

398,416  98 

549,624,306 

412,218  23 

13,774,764 

10,331  07 

15,414,219 

11,560  66 

16,864,140 

12,648  10 

24,709,962 

18,532  47 

28,145,028 

21,108  77 

26,301,687 

19,726  27 

17,744,984 

13,308  74 

19,768,497 

14,826  37 

25,605,331 

19,204  00 

25,855,071 

19,391  30 

10,592,223 

7,944  17 

10,764,583 

8,073  44 

14,929,869 

11,197  40 

12,226,322 

9,169  74 

12,063,554 

9,047  67 

12,407,330 

9,305  50 

5,155,760 

3,866  82 

5,272,968 

3,954  73 

19,930,770 

14,948  08 

21,178,286 

15,883  71 

26,674,215 

20,005  66 

31,153,496 

23,365,12 

7,437,318 

5,577  99 

5,727,740 

4,295  81 

5,533,985 

4,150  49 

6,028,034 

4.521  03 

17,037,831 

12,778  37 

15,052,841 

11,289  63 

11,932,166 

8,949  12 

12,345,230 

9,258  92 

5,715,286 

4,286  46 

7,126,992 

5,345  24 

6,532,814 

4,899  61 

7,055,559  1 

5,291  67 

4,807,662 

3,605  75 

5,507,289 
10,875,074  1 

4,130  47 

10,662,940 

7,997  21 

8,156  31 
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TABLE  1.— Continued. 


In  1858. 


Valuation. 


$14,978,432 
10,972,106 
4,276,686 
6,634,893 
7,481,338 
15,509,818 
2,575,761 
15,976,169 
14,480,481 
39,563,401 
8,525,234 
7,660,589 


•$1,403,805,024 


Amount  of  tax. 


$11,233  82 

8,229  08 
3,207  44 
4,226,17 
5,611  38 
11,632  36 
1,931  82 
11,982  13 
10,860  36 
29,672  55 
6,393  93 
5,745  44 


$1,052,853  75 


In  1852. 


Valuation. 


$12,932,122 
8.548,972 
4,757,745 
7,285,346 
8,715,849 
14,834,426 
2.143,459 
16,431,774 
16,536,115 
41.185,997 
10,229,668 
8,494,038 


$1,449,303,948 


Amount  of  tax. 


$1,086,977  94 
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TABLE  2. 

STATEMENT  showing  the  amount  of  School  Tax  paid  by  each 
County,  the  amount  of  such  Tax  received  back,  the  amount  of  the 
Common  School  Fund,  and  the  total  amount  received  by  each 
County. 


School  tax  paid. 


School  tax  re- 
ceived. 


Common  School 
Fund  rec'd. 


$29,515  87 
78 
72 
84 
56 
60 


6,951 
6,759 
6,430 
16,456 
10,656 
5,308 
7,809 
4,446 
16,286 
4,905 
5,869 
25,393 
34,903 
2,511 
3,146 
3,114 
9,806 
6,180 
472 
8,358 
12,425 
69,923 
3,959 
13,768 
9,961 
22,205 
7,081 
412,218 
11,560 
18,532 
19,726 
14,826 
19,391 
8,073 
9,169 
9,305 
3,954 
15,883 
23,365 
4,295 
4,621 
11,289 
9,258 
5,345 
5,291 
4,130 
8,156 
9,699 
6,411 


$27,709  58 
14,320  17 
12,223  08 
14,567  20 
17,061  62 
18.666  22 
8,497  01 
14,501  58 
13,317  85 
13,516  69 
9,227  80 
15,896  43 
18.057  29 
38,578  48 
9,586  10 
9,913  82 
7,281  76 
9,611  55 
9,932  94 
1,234  41 
12,490  99 
22,457  86 
63,640  88 
9.839  25 
12,236  88 
14,110  75 
26,846  47 
8,948  74 
195,651  15 
14,303  75 
31,347  23 
26,212  13 
13,561  29 
16,968  52 
8,640  13 
22,516  31 
16,892  80 
4,114  90 
13,783  07 
23,203  69 
5,843  14 
5,283  31 
27,124  70 
15,453  12 
5,627  44 
11,284  78 
6,196  19 
8,000  64 
21,549  17 
11,888  29 


$7,557  12 
3,143  72 
2,690  88 
3,222  47 
3,836  29 

4.160  29 
1,896  98 
3,168  83 
3,025  83 
3,081  72 
2,019  92 
3,439  45 

*  4,144  24 
9,899  81 
2,111  12 
2,206  86 
1,642  43 
2,172  13 
2,225  79 
263  21 
2,804  79 
4,998  78 

18,319  60 

2.161  49 
2,740  09 
3,136  18 
6,719  61 
2,035  07 

64,965  84 
3,267  97 
7,087  33 
6,464  93 
3,052  61 
3,933  95 
1,949  49 
5,096  32 
3,726  48 
933  07 
3,274  39 
5,866  26 
1,404  63 
1,262  13 
6,028  36 
3,491  94 
1,288  16 
2,503  06 
1,373  14 
1,827  16 
4,792  10 
2,735  82 
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TABLE  2.— Continued. 


COUNTIES. 

School  tax  paid. 

School  tax  re- 
ceived. 

Common  School 
Fund  rec'd. 

Total  amount 
received. 

From  last  year's  tax. 

!^    ^R  i  A1 

6,536  89 
11,125  82 

1,607  59 
12,323  83 
12,402  09 
30,889  50 

7,672  18 

6,370  53 
584  96 

$9,971  63 

Q    "iRR  01 

y,oO(>  zi 

9,951  25 
19,729  97 

7,188  61 
14,435  44 
14,759  05 
24,509  12 
10,471  49 

6,628  51 

z,vio  n 

2,221  66 
4,605  18 
1,587  06 
3,227  62 
3,311  76 
5,785  64 
2,322  42 
1,470  89 

$12,210  79 
11,444  98 
12,172  91 
24,335  15 

8,775  67 
17,663  06 
18,070  81 
30,294  76 
12,793  91 

8,099  40 

832  47 

832  47 

$1,087,562  90 

$1,087,562  90 

$264,000  00 

$1,351,562  90 
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Total. 

$14,976  97 
17,246  93 
14,671  47 
18,894  61 
10,983  SI 
2:>0,616  99 
17,571  72 

7,452  69 
30,981  87 

9,424  75 
23,252  31 
16,613  90 
20,902  47 
10,589  62 

5,298  31 
22,314  32 
20,619  28 

5,047  97 
17,057  46 
12,517  27 
16,552  68 

7,247  77 

6,545  44 
33,153  06 
18,945  06 

3,004  99 

3,910  61 
13,787  81 

7,569  33 

9,827  80 
26,341  27 
14,624  11 

Libraries. 

$560  47 
617  14 

683  17 
743  27 
437  45 
11,531  78 
714  28 
319  30 

1,171  69 
398  52 
886  74 
631  57 
904  38 
406  99 
238  33 
838  19 
710  85 
198  44 
813  38 
556  08 
667  43 
361  29 
318  77 

1,186  09 
733  13 
135  76 
147  72 
488  52 
267  01 
398  80 
945  17 
613  32 

s 

i 

i 

According  to 
population. 

District  quota. 

No.  of  teach- 
ers employ- 
ed  for  six 
months. 

lES.  Population. 

  39,546 

  43,545 

  48,204 

  52,444 

  30,866 

  813,669 

  50,399 

  22,529 

  82,673 

  28,119 

  62,567 

  44,563 

  63,812 

  28,717 

  16,816 

  59,142 

  50,157 

  14,002 

  57,391 

  39,235 

  47,093 

  25,492 

  22,492 

  83,689 

  51,729 

  9,579 

  10,423 

  34,469 

  18,840 

  28,138 

  66,689 

  43,275 

Oneida,  Utica  

Rensselaer,  Troy  

St.  Lawrence  

Seneca   
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(A.) 


LIST  OF  ACADEMIES, 
Designated  to  Instruct  Common  School  Teachers,  for  the  Academic 


Year,  1862-3. 

Counties,  JVames  of  Academies, 

Allegany   Alfred  Academy. 

Genesee  Yalley  Seminary 
Broome  Binghamton  Academy. 

Windsor  Academy. 
Cattaraugus   Olean  Academy. 

Randolph  Academy. 
Cayuga  Cayuga  Lake  Academy. 

Port  Byron  Free  School. 
Chautauqua   Fredonia  Academy. 

Westfield  Academy. 

Jamestown  Academy. 

Chemung  Elmira  Academy. 

Chenango   Oxford  Academy. 

Norwich  Academy. 
Clinton    Plattsburgh  Academy. 

Champlain  Academy. 
Columbia  Kinderhook  Academy.  ^ 

Claverack  Academy  &  H.  R.  1. 
Cortland   Cortland  Academy. 

Cortlandville  Academy. 
Delaware   Delaware  Academy. 

Delaware  Literary  Institute. 

Dutchess   Poughkeepsie  Female  Academy. 

Erie   Aurora  Academy. 

Buffalo  Central  School. 

Springville  Academy. 

Essex   Keeseville  Academy. 
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Franklin  Fort  Covington  Academy. 

Franklin  Academy. 

Fulton   Gloversville  Union  Seminary. 

Genesee   Genesee  and  Wyoming  Seminary. 

Greene   Greeneville  Academy. 

Herkimer  Fairfield  Academy. 

West  Winfield  Academy. 
Jefferson  Jefferson  County  Institute. 

Union  Academy  of  Bellville. 

Antwerp  Liberal  Literary  Inst'te, 

Lewis   Lowville  Academy. 

Livingston   Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary. 

Dansville  Seminary. 
Madison   De  Ruyter  Institute. 

Oneida  Seminary. 
Monroe   Brockport  Collegiate  Institute. 

Penfield  Seminary. 

Montgomery   Canajoharie  Academy. 

Niagara  Lockport  Union  School. 

Wilson  Collegiate  Institute. 
Oneida   Rome  Academy. 

Whitestown  Seminary. 
Onondaga..  Munro  Collegiate  Institute. 

Onondaga  Academy. 
Ontario    Canandaigua  Academy. 

Naples  Academy. 

Orange     Chester  Academy. 

Orleans  Albion  Academy. 

Oswego  Mexico  Academy. 

Falley  Seminary. 
Otsego  Hartwick  Seminary, 

Gilbertsville  Academy. 

Unadilla  Academy. 

Rensselaer   Troy  Female  Seminary. 

St.  Lawrence   St.  Lawrence  Academy. 

Gouverneur  Wesleyan  Seminary. 

Lawrenceville  Academy. 
Saratoga   Schuylerville  Academy. 

Jonesville  Academy. 
Schenectady   Schenectady  Union  School. 
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Schoharie  . 

Schuyler  

Seneca   

Steuben   

Suffolk  .... 

Sullivan  

Tioga   

Tompkins  . 

Ulster  

Warren  

Washington 

Wayne  

Wyoming  _ . 
Yates  w 


Schoharie  Academy. 
Watkins  Academy. 
Ovid  Academy. 
Corning  Free  Academy. 
Rogersville  Union  Seminary. 
Franklin  Academy. 
Sag  Harbor  Institute. 
Clinton  Academy. 
Liberty  Normal  Institute. 
Owego  Academy. 
Waverly  Institute. 
Ithaca  Academy. 
Groton  Academy. 
Kingston  Academy. 
Warrensburgh  Academy. 
Washington  Co.  Sem.  and  C.  I. 
Whitehall  Academy. 
Union  Village  Academy. 
Macedon  Academy. 
Sodus  Academy. 
Middleburgh  Academy. 
Perry  Academy. 
Penn  Yan  Academy. 


Provisional  Appointments. 
Cincinnatus  Academy,        Monticello  Academy, 
Moravia  Institute,  Walton  Academy, 

Walworth  Academy,  Jordan  Academy, 

Webster  Academy,  Trumansburgh  Academy. 

By  order. 

S.  B.  WOOLWORTH, 

Secretary, 

Bated  July  5,  1862. 


(B.) 

List  of  School  Commissioners  in  the  State  of  JYew  York. 

Counties.  Dists.  Names.  Post  Offices. 

Albany:  1.  L.Carter  Tuttle   Cedar  Hill. 

2.  George  L.  Bouton  Eensselaerville. 

3.  Thomas  Helme  McKownsville. 

H.  B.  Haswell  (Sec.  B'd  Ed)  Albany. 

Allegany:        1.  Robert  Snow   Belfast. 

2.  Henry  L.  Jones   Wellsville. 

Broome:  1.  Albert  A.  Hose   Windsor. 

2.  William  W.  Elliott   Binghamton. 

Cattaraugus  :   1.  Lyman  Packard   Yorkshire  Centre. 

2.  George  A.  Gladden   Napoli. 

Cayuga:  1.  Israel  Wilkinson   Meridian. 

2.  Wm.  Hart   Auburn. 

3.  Phineas  B.  Young   East  Yenice. 

C.  P.  Williams  (City  Supt).  Auburn. 

Chautauqua:    1.  Richard  D.  Yrooman  Clymer. 

2.  Andrew  P.  White   Ellington. 

Chemung:  Jesse  McKinney  Elmira. 

Chenango:       1.  Orville  Benedict   South  Plymouth. 

2.  Edgar  Garret   Afton.  [Co. 

Clinton:  1.  Henry  N.  Hewitt   Keeseville,  Essex 

2.  Joel  Chandler   Mooers. 

Columbia:       1.  Hart  will  Reynolds  Ancram  L'd  Mines. 

2.  Peter  L  Philip   Stuyvesant. 

L.  G.  Guernsey  (City  Supt)  Hudson. 
Cortland:        1.  Daniel  E.  Whitmore  Marathon. 

2.  Lyman  Pierce  Truxton. 

Delaware  :       1.  A.  D.  Knapp   Delhi. 

2.  Alexander  B.  Douglas  Andes. 

Dutchess  :       1.  Augustus  A.  Brush  East  Fishkill. 

2.  Charles  J.  Howland  Hyde  Park. 

E.  J.  Buckingham  (Pres.  B'd 
Education)   Poughkeepsie. 
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Erie  :  1.  David  W.  Hershej   Williamsvilie. 

2.  Thomas  J.  Powers   Hamburgh. 

3.  Henry  S.  Stebbins   Gowanda,  Catt.  Co 

J.  B.  Sackett  (City  Supt)..  Buffalo. 

Essex  :  1.  Frank  M.  Hopkins  Keeseville. 

2.  C.  Fenton   Crown  Point. 

Franklin:        1.  Sydney  P.  Bates   Malone. 

2.  William  Gillis  Fort  Covington. 

Fulton:  Ira  H.  Van  Ness   Osborn's  Bridge. 

Genesee  :  0.  S.  Throop  Batavia. 

Greene  :  1.  C.  C.  W.  Cleveland  Catskill. 

2.  Martin  L.  Newcomb  South  Durham. 

Hamilton:  "Wm.  W.  Burnham  Wells. 

Herkimer  :       1.  Ethan  A.  Ives  Newport. 

2.  0.  B.  Beals   Cedarville. 

Jefferson:        1.  Henry  H.  Smith  Rodman. 

2.  J.  Winslow..,   Watertown. 

3.  William  Hawes   Clayton. 

Kings:  Homer  L.  Bartlett   Flatbush. 

J.  W.  Bulkley  (City  Supt.).  Brooklyn. 
Lewis  :  1.  Henry  C.  Northam  Port  Leyden. 

2.  Wayne  Clark   Copenhagen. 

Livingston  :     1.  Franklin  B.  Francis  Lima. 

2.  Harvey  Farley   Springwater. 

Madison :         1.  Harrison  Burgess  Erieville. 

2.  Hiram  L.  Rockwell   Munnsville. 

Monroe  :  1.  Wm.  W.  Marsh   Pittsford. 

2.  John  R.  Garretsee   Spencerport. 

D.  Holbrook  (City  Supt.). .  Rochester. 

Montgomery:       Morris  Klock   St.  Johnsville. 

New  York  :          S.  S.  Randall  (City  Supt.).  New  York  City. 
Niagara:         1.  Hiram  Pomroy   Lockport. 

2.  Ralph  Stockwell  Lockport. 

Oneida  :  1.  Harvey  E.  Wilcox  Floyd. 

2.  Peter  B.  Crandall  Babcock  Hill. 

3.  Joshua  H.  Tracy  ^  Camden.  [Co. 

4.  Merritt  N.  Capron  W.  Leyden,  Lewis 

D.  S.  Heffron  (City  Supt.).  Utica. 
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Counties.  Dists.  Names.  Post  OflRces. 

Onondaga  :      1.  James  M.  Clark   Baldwinsville. 

2.  E.  P.  Howe  Marcellus. 

3.  Benjamin  S.  Gregory  Jamesville. 

G.  L.  Farnham  (City  Snpt.)  Syracuse, 

Ontario  :  1.  J.  A.  Wader  Phelps. 

2.  David  E.  Wilson  Bristol. 

Orange:  1.  Alexander Beattie   Coldenham. 

2.  Harvey  H.  Clark   Minisink. 

Orleans:  Marcus  H.  Phillips   Hulberton. 

Oswego  :  1.  John  A.  Place  Fulton. 

2.  W.  G.  Chaffee  Palermo. 

3.  George  F.  Woodbury  Sand  Bank. 

E.  A.  Sheldon  (City  Supt.).  Oswego. 

Otsego  :  1.  Charles  F.  Thompson   Schuyler's  Lake. 

2.  Henry  R.  Washbon   Morris. 

Putnam  :  Peter  B.  Curry   Red  Mills. 

Queens  :  1.  Benjamin  W.  Downing   Flushing. 

2.  Daniel  Clark   Hempstead. 

Rensselaer:      1.  James  C.  Comstock   Lansingburgh. 

2.  Jabez  F.  Oilman   Greenbush. 

E.  Danforth  (City  Supt.). .  Troy. 

Richmond:  Isaac  Lea   Stapleton. 

Rockland  :  S.  D.  Demarest   Blauveltville. 

St.  Lawrence:  1.  Martin  L.  LaughKn   Hammond. 

2.  Clark  Baker   Hermon. 

3.  W.  W.  Bloss   Potsdam. 

Saratoga:        1.  Seymour  Chase   Ballston  Spa. 

2.  A.  M.  Boyce   Saratoga  Spa. 

Schenectady  :       Samuel  A.  Weast   Mariaville. 

Benj.  Stanton  (City  Supt.).  Schenectady. 

Schoharie  :      1.  B.  Becker   Middleburgh. 

2.  Augustus  C.  Smith   Cobleskill. 

Schuyler:  Charles  G.  Winfield   Havana. 

Seneca:  P.  V.  N.  Bodine   Lodi. 

Steuben:         1.  Stephen  Vorhis   Hammondsport. 

2.  E.  D.  Peckham   Cameron  Mills. 

3.  Rodney  Dennis   Hornellsville. 

Suffolk  1.  E.  Jones  Ludlow   Bridgehampton. 

2.  Wm.  Nicoll   Huntington. 

Sullivan  :  Albert  Stage   Lumberland. 
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Counties.  Diets.  Names.  Post  Offices. 

Tioga  :  William  Smyth   Owego. 

Tompkins:  John  D.  Thatcher   Ithaca. 

Ulster:  1.  P.  F.  Hasbrouck   Kingston. 

2.  Jonathan  "W.  Hasbrouck  Stone  Ridge. 

3.  Cyrus  Shook   Napanock. 

Warren  :  Luther  A.  Arnold   Glens  Falls. 

Washington:    1.  Earl  P.  Wright   Salem. 

2.  John  C.  Earl   Whitehall. 

Wayne  :  1.  Thomas  Robinson   Rose. 

2.  Myron  W.  Reed   Walworth. 

Westchester  :  1.  Theodore  Kent   West  Farms. 

2.  Isaac  D.  Yermilye   Armonk. 

3.  Henry  W^hite   Yorktown. 

Wyoming:       1.  George  H.Dunham   Johnsonsburgh. 

2.  Warren  S.  Brown   North  Java. 

Tates:  George  P.  Lord   Dundee. 


(C.) 

To  the  Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 
Sir — The  Trustees  of  the  Thomas  Asylum  for  Orphan  and 
Destitute  Indian  Children,  respectfully  beg  leave  to  report,  that 
at  the  close  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1861,  fifty-two 
children  were  reported  under  care  at  this  institution.  One  of 
these  was  immediately  dismissed,  leaving  under  care  October  1, 

1861   51 

There  were  received  during  the  year    7 

Total   58 


There  were  dismissed  before  the  close  of  the  year   6 

At  its  close   2 


Leaving  in  the  institution,  October  1,  1862   50 


No  death  occurred  among  the  children  during  the  year. 

The  cash  account  for  the  year  is  as  follows,  viz : 

Receipts  from  all  sources   $3,024  17 


Of  which  from  the  State  for  the  support  of  chil- 
dren  $992  00 

Share  of  general  appropriation  to  incorpo- 
rated asylums  »   183  66 

From  school  moneys  for  board  of  teacher.       50  00 


Total  from  the  State  $1,225  66 

FromthelndianDepartment  at  Washington  1,000  00 

From  the  Indian  committee  of  Society  of 

Friends   200  00 

From  individuals  of  the  committee   30  75 

From  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  towards  the  sup- 
port of  matron   100  00 

From  young  ladies'  social  circle,  Versailles, 

Cattaraugus  county   97  25 

Various  collections  and  donations   370  51 

 $3,024  17 
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The  disbursements  during  the  year  were  $3,240.89,  being  an 
excess  of  payments  above  receipts,  of  $216.72. 

The  amount  of  debt  reported  September  30, 1861,  was  $1,837  44 
The  amount  of  present  debt  is   1,109  75 

Diminution  since  last  report.   $727  69 

This  reduction  was  effected,  in  part,  by  an  extra  appropriation 
from  the  Indian  Department  at  Washington,  and  partly  by  omit- 
ting needed  repairs  and  improvements  about  the  premises,  and 
reducing  all  expenses  to  a  war  footing  by  retrenchments  in  every 
practicable  way,  however  injurious  to  the  prosperity  and  success 
of  the  institution,  aiming  to  reach  the  lowest  point  at  which  it 
could  be  kept  in  operation  until  the  present  pressure  should  pass 
by.  At  the  present  moment  there  is  urgent  need  of  repairs, 
improvements,  and  additional  help,  to  an  amount  much  greater 
than  the  diminution  of  debt  accomplished  by  this  doubtful  but 
imperative  economy. 

While,  therefore,  the  Trustees  would  gratefully  acknowledge 
the  relief  which  has  been  afforded,  they  would  respectfully  but 
most  earnestly  solicit  from  the  overflowing  treasury  of  the  State 
that  additional  assistance  which  will  remove  the  burden  of  debt 
entirely,  and  place  the  institution  in  circumstances  to  accomplish 
its  benevolent  objects  for  the  benefit  of  the  degraded  and  sufier- 
ing  Indian  orphans,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  surrounding  com- 
munity from  the  burden  which  the  ignorance,  poverty  and  crime 
of  this  numerous  class,  if  neglected,  will  inevitably  impose  upon  it. 

The  Trustees  would  only  add,  that  double  the  number  now 
under  care,  might  be  gathered  at  once  without  including  any  who 
would  not  be  proper  objects  of  this  charity,  if  they  could  be 
furnished  with  the  means  of  providing  for  them. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
In  behalf  of  the  Trustees, 

WALLACE  KING,  President, 
ASHER  WRIGHT,  Clerk. 
E.  M.  PETTIT,  Treasurer, 


(D.) 

Versailles,  N.  Y.,  October  1,  1862. 
Hon.  y.  M.  Rice,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir  —  The  undersigned,  superintendent  of  Indian  schools, 
respectfully  submits  the  following  report  in  relation  to  the 
condition  and  expenses  of  the  schools  on  the  Cattaraugus  and 
Allegany  reservations,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1862. 

The  number  of  districts  in  which  schools  have  been  taught 


during  said  year  is. 

On  the  Cattaraugus  reservation   8 

On  the  Allegany  reservation   5 

The  amount  of  teachers'  wages  for  said  year  is, 

On  the  Cattaraugus  reservation  $1,249  00 

On  the  Allegany  reservation                                           616  00 

$1,865  00 

There  was  paid  during  said  year, 

For  books  and  stationery                                             $129  15 

For  repairs  of  school-houses                                            57  62 

Services  of  superintendent  ^                    120  00 

Traveling  and  incidental  expenses                                    79  48 


One  school  at  Cattaraugus  and  one  at  Allegany  have  been  sus- 
pended, because  no  houses  could  be  rented  for  the  purpose,  and 
until  school-houses  can  be  biiilt  in  these  districts  they  can  have 
no  schools.  During  more  than  half  of  the  summer  term,  four  of 
the  schools  at  Allegany  w^ere  suspended,  on  account  of  the  small- 
pox, which  prevailed  there  many  weeks. 

In  some  of  the  districts,  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  still 
adhere  to  their  pagan  customs  and  the  rites  incident  to 
their  mode  of  worship.  In  these  districts,  but  a  few  years  ago, 
every  effort  made  for  the  establishment  of  schools  met  with 
decided  Opposition.  Although  active  opposition  has  pretty  gene- 
rally subsided,  yet  many  of  the  parents  feel  so  little  interest  in 
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the  education  of  their  children,  that  the  teachers  still  find  it 
impossible  to  secure  a  prompt  attendance  of  the  scholars.  An- 
other difficulty  with  which  the  teachers  have  to  contend,  consists 
in  the  fact  that  all  the  text  books  in  use  are  in  a  language  that 
the  pupils  do  not  understand  ;  consequently  none  but  teachers 
of  unusual  patience  and  tact  can  succeed  in  making  even  mode- 
rate progress  in  these  schools. 

In  places  where  schools  have  been  longest  in  progress,  there 
is  better  attendance  and  more  decided  improvement,  not  only  in 
the  advancement  in  education  and  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  by  the  pupils  in  the  schools,  but  the  people  generally 
are  becoming  better  informed  as  to  current  events  and  every- 
thing that  appertains  to  their  welfare,  social  comfort,  and 
civilization  ;  many  of  them  take  regularly  weekly  and  daily 
papers,  magazines,  <fec.,  and  are  well  posted  in  relation  to  the 
affairs  of  the  country.  A  large  number  of  them  have  enlisted 
in  the  army,  and  fight  as  bravely  as  other  men  to  put  down  the 
rebellion,  inspired  by  motives — judging  by  the  letters  they  write 
to  their  friends  —  truly  patriotic,  based  upon  an  enlightened 
view  of  the  cause  of  the  rebellion  and  the  importance  of  putting 
it  down. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  report,  the  national  council  have 
passed  an  act  authorizing  the  election  of  a  trustee  by  the  people 
of  each  school  district.  The  principal  duty  of  said  trustees,  is 
to  furnish  wood  for  the  use  of  the  schools.  They  are  authorized 
to  levy  a  tax  on  all  the  m"en  residing  in  their  respective  districts, 
and  in  case  the  wood  is  not  furnished  by  the  time  designated,  to 
collect  the  amount  of  the  tax  by  seizure  and  sale  of  property. 
Thus  far  the  law  has  been  well  executed,  and  w^ood  for  the 
schools  has  been  furnished  better  than  ever  before.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  one  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  system  of 
schools  established  by  the  State  for  this  people  is,  that  they  are 
learning  how  to  make  and  execute  good  laws,  and  that  they 
appreciate  the  good  results  that  they  are  deriving  from  the 
effort  that  the  State  is  making  to  educate  their  children. 

There  are  three  or  four  districts  in  which  no  school-houses 
have  been  erected,  and  they  can  have  schools  only  when  houses 
can  be  rented  for  that  purpose  ;  consequently  the  children  in 
these  localities  have  received  but  little  benefit  from  the  funds 
appropriated  for  their  education.    These  districts  are  in  the 
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newest  settlements,  and  the  people  are  not  able  to  build  school- 
houses  without  aid.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  subject,  hoping 
that  the  state  of  the  funds  at  your  disposal  will  admit  of  your 
granting  the  aid  required. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  M.  PETTIT. 


(E.) 


TABLE  showing  the  time  the  Indian  schools  were  in  session  during 

the  school  year  1862-3,  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance. 
Oneida  Reservation: 

School  in  Oneida  county,  22 J  weeks.  31  pupils. 

School  in  Madison  county,  28^  weeks.  21  pupils. 


Onondaga  Reservation:  10 J  months   58  pupils. 

Shinecocic  Reservation:  4  months   32  pupils. 

St.  Regis  Reservation: 

School  No.  1 — 45  weeks   96  pupils. 

do       2 — 45  weeks   45  pupils. 

Tuscarora  Reservation: 

School  No.  1 — 10  months   60  pupils. 

do       2 — 7  months   35  pupils. 

Tonawanda  Reservation: 

School  No.  1 — 32  weeks   39  pupils. 

do       2 — 31  weeks   53  pupils. 

Cattaraugus  Reservation: 

School  No.  1 — 36  weeks   28  pupils. 

do       2—36    do    51  pupils. 

do       3—36    do    47  pupils. 

do       4—36    do    53  pupils. 

do       5 — 36   do    44  pupils. 

do       6—20    do    22  pupils. 

do       7—34   do    29  pupils. 

do       8—36   do    26  pupils. 

Allegany  Reservation: 

School  No.  1 — 23  weeks   19  pupils. 

do       2—31    do    22  pupils. 

do       3—36   do    25  pupils. 

do       4—30   do    30  pupils. 

do       5—22   do    27  pupils. 

Total  number  of  pupils  893 


(F.) 

Statistics  of  Teachers^  Institutes  * 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Teachers  in 

Amount  paid 

counties. 

Institutes. 

attendance. 

by  the  State. 

1  9 

1  Q 

<tA   100  00 

^fi 
oo 

9  000 

0  000  00 

000 

1  0'>0  00 

1857  

 _  41 

4,321  U 

1858  

  48 

4,191  55 

1859  

  50 

51 

6,766 

4,931  38 

1860  

  47 

54 

5,913 

6,419  62 

1861  

  48 

52 

7,556 

8,092  77 

1862  

  52 

62 

9,444 

8,665  16 

Comparative  statistics  for  the  last  four  years. 

1859.  50  counties,  51  institutes,  amount  paid,  $4,931.38. 
Teachers  in  attendance,  6,766. 

Average  per  county,  135|. 
Average  per  institute,  132^. 
Expense  per  county,  (average,)  $98.62J. 
Expense  per  teacher,  72^c. 

1860.  47  counties,  54  institutes,  amount  paid,  $6,419.62. 
Teachers  in  attendance,  5,913. 

Average  per  county,  125|. 

Average  per  institute,  109J. 

Expense  per  county,  (average,)  $136. 58|. 

Expense  per  teacher,  $1.08^. 

1861.  48  counties,  52  institutes,  amount  paid,  $8,092.77. 
Teachers  in  attendance,  7,556. 

Average  per  county,  15 7 5. 
Average  per  institute,  145J. 
Expense  per  county,  (average,)  $168.60. 
Expense  per  teacher,  $1.07. 

1862.  52  counties,  62  institutes,  amount  paid,  $8,665.16. 
Teachers  in  attendance,  9,444. 

Average  per  county,  181 1. 

Average  per  institute,  152^. 

Expense  per  county,  (average,)  $166.63^. 

Expense  per  teacher,  91|c. 

*  No  fuU  statistics  of  institutes  arc  in  possession  of  this  Department  prior  to  1859. 
There  is,  however,  sufficient  evidence  of  a  gradual  and  healthful  growth  annually  since 
1854, 


(G.) 


REPORTS  OF  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  SCHOOL 
COMMISSIONERS. 

In  a  circular  forwarded  to  the  city  superintendents  and  school  com- 
missioners, in  September  last,  those  officers  were  requested  to  make,  in 
connection  with  their  annual  statistical  reports,  "written  reports"  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  public  instruction  within  their  several  juris- 
dictions; and  the  following  "  Schedule  of  Desiderata  "  and  directions  in 
regard  to  it,  accompanied  that  request: 

"  Common  Schools.  Attendance  and  non-attendance  of  persons  of 
school  age;  effect  of  the  rate-bills  on  attendance,  and  public  sentiment 
in  regard  to  them;  provisions  for  instruction  of  pupils,  including  char- 
acter and  condition  of  school-houses,  their  sites  and  outbuildings,  their 
furniture,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  warmed  and  ventilated;  the 
kind  and  supply  of  school  apparatus  and  text  books,  the  branches  of 
study  most  generally  pursued;  the  ages  at  which  pupils  begin  and  end 
their  attendance,  and  the  whole  1*ime  they  are  allowed  to  attend  schools; 
general  progress  of  these  schools,  and  their  most  urgent  wants. 

"Teachers.  Proportion  of  male  and  female,  and  of  those  who  follow 
teaching  as  a  permanent  and  as  a  temporary'  emploj-ment;  months  or 
years  they  generally  devote  to  teaching  as  a  business,  and  their  wages 
in  summer  and  in  winter;  their  attendance  on  teachers'  institutes  and 
associations;  character  of  the  examinations  to  which  you  subject  them; 
branches  of  study  which  you  find  them  best  prepared  to  teach,  and  those 
in  which  they  are  most  deficient;  proportion  who  have  studied  some 
work  treating  of  the  "  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching;"  grades  of  cer- 
tificate granted  annually;  demand  for  teachers  of  high  qualifications 
and  the  supply;  number  of  Normal  school  graduates  and  undergradu- 
ates employed  in  the  common  schools,  their  success,  infiuence  and  zeal 
for  improvement,  and  the  demand  for  their  services. 

"Academies.  Number  of  students  in  attendance,  and  proportion  of 
different  ages;  buildings,  libraries,  apparatus — chemical  and  philoso- 
phical; studies  generall}'  pursued  in  them;  wages  paid  their  teachers; 
their  sources  of  support  and  rates  of  tuition;  practical  benefit  to  the 
common  schools  of  the  teachers'  classes  taught  in  those  selected  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Regents  of  the  University. 

"  Private  Schools.  Number  of;  increase  or  decrease  as  compared 
with  former  years;  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  on  them. 

"  Parochial  Schools.    Number  of,  attendance  on,  <&:c. 

"  Schools  for  Colored  Children.  Number  and  location  of;  number  of 
pupils  instructed  in;  provision  for  their  support. 

"  Union  Free  School  Districts.  Number  of,  organized  under  the  law 
of  1853;  their  location. 
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"  District  School  Libraries.  Their  condition;  character  of  books  com- 
posing; them;  estimation  in  which  they  are  lield  by  the  people. 

"  Private  Libraries,  Periodicals  and  Newspapers.  Proportion  of  families 
supplied  with  either;  effect  upon  the  demand  for  school  district  libraries. 

"  Trustees.  Sentiment  of  the  people  as  to  which  is  preferable,  one  or 
three;  proportion  of  districts  having  but  one;  proportion,  whose  trus- 
tees have  complied  with  the  requirements  of  "No.  116"  of  the  Code  of 
Public  Instruction. 

"  Teachers'  Institutes.  Number  of  days  in  session  (the  last  which 
shall  have  been  held  at  the  time  of  making  your  report);  names  and 
residences  of  persons  employed  as  instructors;  subjects  on  which  in- 
struction was  given;  names  of  lecturers,  and  their  subjects;  number  of 
teachers  in  attendance;  public  interest  manifested  in  the  exercises,  Sec. 

"  School  Commissioner.  Detail  of  labors  performed  in  discharge  of 
duties. 

"  The  preceding  schedule  of  desiderata  is  designed,  not  to  interfere 
with  your  independence  of  action  in  regard  to  the  plan  and  execution  of 
your  report,  but  solely  to  direct  3'our  attention  to  subjects  and  inquiries 
which  you  may  find  important  in  its  preparation.  In  view  of  the  prob- 
ability of  its  being  presented,  with  the  reports  of  other  commissioners, 
to  the  Legislature,  and  published,  you  will  perceive  the  necessity  of 
making  it  concise  and  brief,  and  of  arranging  its  parts  according  to  the 
intimacy  of  their  relationship.'^ 

In  response  to  that  circular,  the  undersigned  received  the  following 
reports,  which  give,  in  brief,  a  detailed  account  of  the  working  of  the 
school  system  in  the  various  counties,  assembly  districts  and  cities. 
Some  of  these  have  been  condensed,  to  bring  the  mass  w^ithin  reasona- 
ble length  for  publication.  It  is  but  just  to  the  school  officers  to  say, 
that  the  late  day  at  which  the  above  mentioned  circular  was  issued, 
together  with  the  onerous  duties  of  holding  the  fall  institutes  and  exam- 
inations, and  compiling  the  annual  reports  required  by  law,  have  in 
some  measure  prevented  as  complete  returns  as  w^ould  be  desirable; 
whilst  from  some  of  the  districts  no  reports  have  been  received.  These 
reports  will  be  of  much  value  in  the  several  localities  they  represent, 
and  will  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who  seek  information  in  detail 
in  regard  to  the  schools. 

V.  M.  R. 


CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


City  Superintendent's  Office,  ] 
New  York,  January  1,  1863.  J 

Hon,  Victor  M.  Rice,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction  : 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report  of  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York. 

There  are  in  this  city  fifty-three  ward  schools,  embracing  generally 
three  separate  departments,  viz:  a  grammar  school  for  boys,  a  grammar 
school  for  girls,  and  a  primary  department  for  children  of  both  sexes. 
In  some  few  instances  the  boys'  and  girls'  grammar  schools  are  in  sep- 
arate buildings.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  about  forty  primary 
schools,  of  the  same  grade  as  the  primary  departments,  but  occupying 
distinct  buildings.  There  are  also  six  grammar  and  two  primary  schools 
for  colored  children,  twelve  corporate  schools  participating  in  the  public 
money,  forty-four  evening  schools,  and  one  colored  normal  school.  The 
Free  Academy,  for  males  only,  is  the  only  institution  of  a  higher  grade  at 
present  pertaining  to  the  system. 

Considering  each  separate  department  as  a  school,  therefore,  the  whole 
number  of  schools  in  the  city,  exclusive  of  the  evening  schools,  the  cor- 
porate schools,  and  the  Free  Academy,  may  be  stated  at  201. 

In  these  several  schools  (including  corporate  schools),  the  aggregate 
number  of  pupils  taught  during  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  September 
last,  was  173,198. 

Of  this  number  there  were  in  the 


Gramm-ar  schools  for  boys   28,158 

Grammar  schools  for  girls   22,742 

Primary  departments   74,054 

Primary  schools   35,202 

Colored  schools  ,   2,391 

Corporate  schools   10,051 


173,198 


[Assem.  No.  20.] 
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Of  whom  the  No.  taught  for  10  months  and  over  was   40,526 

do             do          8  months  and  less  than  10   19,568 

do             do          6                do              8   21,308 

do             do          4                do               6   24,653 

do             do          2                do               4   31,826 

do             do          less  than  2  months   35, 3 It 


n3,198 

No.  of  pupils  in  the  evening-  schools   18,639 

do        do       Free  Academy   847 


Total  No.  under  instruction   192,684 


The  average  attendance  in  the  several  grammar  schools,  primary 
departments  and  schools,  colored  and  corporate  schools,  for  the  past 
year,  was  10,292,  distributed  as  follows: 

Boys'  grammar  schools   12,345 

Girls'  do    10,335 

Primary  departments   28,700 

Primary  schools   13,784 

Colored  schools   993 

Corporate  schools   4,135 


70,292 

Average  attendance  in  evening  schools   8,433 


Total  average   78,725 


The  number  of  duly  qualified  teachers  employed  in  the  several  schools 
during  thepastyear,  was  1,896;  of  whom  191  held  State  certificates,  21 
were  graduates  of  the  State  normal  school,  and  the  remainder  were 
licensed  by  the  city  superintendent.  Of  this  number  about  1,700  are 
female  teachers. 

The  amount  of  money  raised  by  tax  in  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York,  under  the  provisions  of  the  State  school  law,  during  the  past  year, 


was   $428,309  10 

The  whole  amount  apportioned  to  the  city,  including  its 
share  of  the  Common  Scliool  Fund  and  of  the  school 

tax,  was   245,080  34 

Balance  raised  over  amount  received   $183,228  76 


This  large  amount,  of  course,  annually  contributes  to  the  share  of 
public  money  apportioned  to  the  other  counties  of  the  State,  and  is  none 
of  it  applied  to  the  support  of  the  schools  of  the  cit}^ 

Exclusive  of  this  amount,  there  is  annually  raised  by  tax,  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  upwards  of  $1,500,000,  of  which 
$823,000  is  applied  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages,  $83,000  for  scliool 
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apparatus,  $16,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  colored  schools,  $78,000  for 
sites,  863,000  for  building  and  hiring  school  houses,  $96,000  for  repairs, 
and  $48,000  for  furniture.  The  remaining  $300,000  is  applicable  to  the 
payment  of  salaries  of  the  various  officers  appointed  by  the  board  of 
education  for  the  administration  of  the  system,  including  clerks,  super- 
intendents, inspectors  of  fuel,  janitors  of  the  several  school  buildings, 
&c.,  and  for  the  various  expenses  incidental  to  the  schools,  not  above 
enumerated. 

The  entire  system  of  public  instruction  in  the  city  of  New  York  is 
under  the  supervisory  control  of  the  board  of  education,  consisting  of 
44  commissioners,  two  from  each  ward,  one-half  of  whom  are  annually 
elected,  with  the  other  school  and  city  officers,  at  a  special  election,  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  December.  Their  term  of  office  is  two  years,  and 
their  services  are  gratuitous.  The  schools  of  each  ward  are  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  a  school  board,  consisting  of  the  two  com- 
missioners representing  the  ward  in  the  board  of  education,  eight 
trustees,  and  two  inspectors.  The  trustees  are  elected  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  and  so  classified  that  two  of  their  number  are  annually 
chosen.  The  inspectors  hold  office  for  two  years,  one  being  annually 
elected.  The  two  commissioners  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees;  whose  duty  it  is  to  have  the  care  and  safe  keeping  of  all  the 
school  houses  and  premises,  and,  under  such  general  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  the  board  of  education  may  adopt,  to  contract  with  and  employ 
teachers  and  janitors,  to  make  general  rules  for  the  conduct  and  man- 
agement of  the  schools  of  their  respective  wards,  furnish  all  necessary 
supplies,  and  make  all  necessary  repairs,  alterations  and  additions  to 
the  school  buildings  and  premises.  The  inspectors  are  required  to  visit 
and  examine  each  of  the  schools  in  their  respective  wards  at  least  twice 
in  each  year,  and  as  much  oftener  as  may  be  necessary;  to  report 
annually  to  the  board  of  education,  and  to  the  trustees  of  their  ward,  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  school  buildings,  and  of  the  schools  generally, 
the  studies  pursued  in  each,  the  progress  of  the  classes,  punctuality  of 
attendance  both  of  scholars  and  teachers,  the  order  and  discipline  of  the 
school,  and  the  number  and  qualifications  of  the  teachers;  to  examine 
and  audit  all  accounts  for  school  expenses,  certified  by  the  trustees; 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  city  superintendent,  to  license  teachers  for 
their  repective  wards. 

The  board  of  education  is  empowered  to  establish  new  schools,  when- 
ever required,  in  any  part  of  the  city,  and  to  appropriate  the  requisite 
amount  of  funds  for  purchasing  sites,  and  building,  repairing  and  fur- 
nishing school  houses;  has  the  general  supervision,  through  a  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  of  the  Free  Academy;  to  apportion  the  public 
money,  as  well  that  received  from  the  State  as  that  raised  by  tax,  among 
the  several  schools  and  institutions  entitled  to  participate  in  it,  and  to 
appoint  the  various  officers  requisite  for  the  administration  of  its  afiairs, 
and  the  supervision  and  examination  of  the  schools.    This  body  holds 
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stated  mcctiiig-8,  for  the  transaction  of  business,  on  the  first  and  third 
Wednesdays  of  each  month,  and  special  meetings  as  often  as  may  be 
required. 

Evening'  schools  are  establislied  and  located  by  the  board  ;  but,  when 
so  estal)lished,  they  are  und(;r  the  immediate  direction  and  control  of  the 
trustees  of  the  ward  inwliich  they  are  located,  who  appoint  the  teachers, 
fix  their  salaries,  and  regulate  the  course  of  study.  These  schools  are 
in  session  from  the  1st  of  October  to  tlie  1st  of  March,  with  the  usual 
holiday  vacations. 

Upon  the  city  superintendent  are  devolved  the  visitation  and  exami- 
nation of  the  several  schools,  the  examination  and  licensing  of  teachers, 
and  tlie  preparation  of  the  several  reports  required  by  law  to  the  State 
Superintendent  and  to  the  board  of  education.  •  It  is  made  his  duty  to  visit 
every  school  at  least  once  in  each  year,  to  inquire  into  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  government,  course  of  instruction,  books,  studies,  discipline, 
and  conduct  of  such  schools,  and  the  condition  of  the  school  houses  and 
the  scliools  generally,  and  to  advise  and  counsel  with  the  trustees  in  re- 
lation to  their  duties,  the  proper  studies,  discipline,  and  conduct  of  the 
schools,  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  pursued,  and  the  books  of  ele- 
mentary instruction  to  be  used  therein  ;  to  examine,  ascertain,  and  re- 
port to  the  board  of  education  whether  the  provisions  of  the  act  in  rela- 
tion to  religious  sectarian  teaching  and  books  have  been  violated  in  any 
of  the  schools  ;  to  make  a  monthly  report  to  the  board,  of  the  schools 
visited,  with  such  comments  and  suggestions  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary and  advisable  ;  to  transmit  to  the  respective  boards  of  ward  trus- 
tees copies  of  so  much  of  such  reports  as  relates  to  schools  under  their 
management  ;  to  make  the  annual  reports  required  by  law  to  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  ;  and  "  generall}'',  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power,  under  the  regulations  of  the  board  of  education  in  respect  there- 
to, to  promote  sound  education,  elevate  the  character  and  qualifications 
of  teachers,  improve  the  means  of  instruction,  and  advance  the  interests 
of  the  schools  committed  to  his  charge."  The  assistant  superintendents, 
four  in  number,  are  required,  under  his  direction,  to  visit  and  examine 
schools,  to  assist  in  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  to  perform  such 
other  duties  as  he  may  require  in  the  discharge  of  the  functions  com- 
mitted to  him  by  law,  and  by  the  regulations  of  the  board. 

Every  school,  every  class  in  each  department  or  school,  and  every  pu- 
pil who  has  been  in  attendance  for  an  average  period  of  two  months,  is 
annually  examined  in  all  the  studies  which  have  been  pursued  during 
the  past  year,  and  the  results  are  communicated  to  the  trustees  and 
school  officers  of  the  ward  in  which  the  school  is  situated,  and  entered 
in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent. 
These  examinations  occupy  a  period  of  about  eight  months'  continuous 
labor  during  six  hours  of  each  school  day — the  three  departments  of 
each  ward  school  and  the  primary  schools  being  simultaneously  exam- 
ined by  the  several  assistant  superintendents.    The  average  number  of 
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classes  in  each  department  and  school  is  eight,  each  class  numbering-  in  tfie 
grammar  schools  from  twenty  to  thirty  pupils,  and  in  the  primary  schools 
and  departments  from  forty  to  fifty — making,  in  all,  about  sixteen  hun- 
dred classes,  and  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  pupils,  embracing  five  or 
six  branches  of  study  for  each  pupil.  The  time  of  the  superintendent 
being,  of  necessity,  chiefly  devoted  to  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
teachers'  cetificates  and  to  the  details  of  office  business,  his  visitation  of 
the  several  schools  is  supervisory  only,  though  frequent. 

The  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  board  for  all  the  primary  de- 
partments and  primary  schools  embraces  five  grades — the  lowest,  or 
fifth,  consisting  simply  of  the  alphabet  and  its  combination  into  words 
and  syllables  ;  the  fourth,  of  spelling,  reading,  punctuation,  definitions, 
Roman  numbers,  the  elementary  principles  of  mental  arithmetic,  and  ad- 
dition tables  :  the  third,  of  these  studies  continued  and  advanced,  with 
the  addition  of  the  multiplication  table;  the  second,  of  writing  and  draw- 
ing on  slates,  arithmetic  through  subtraction,  with  a  continuation  of 
mental  arithmetic,  spelling,  reading,  and  definitions  ;  and  the  first,  of  ta- 
bles of  weights,  time,  measures,  etc.,  and  short  division,  with  mental 
arithmetic,  spelling,  reading,  and  definitions.  Each  class  is  required  to 
be  thoroughly  reviewed  before  promotion  to  a  higher  grade,  and  all  pro- 
motions to  the  grammar  department  can  be  made  only  upon  examination 
by  the  principal  of  such  department.  The  completion  of  this  course 
usually  requires  about  three  years — promotions  being  made  semi-annu- 
ally. Two  hours  only  of  each  day  are  required  to  be  devoted  to  study, 
and  no  lessons  are  given  out  for  study  after  school,  nor  can  any  books 
be  taken  home  by  the  pupils  except  in  the  two  highest  classes.  Vocal 
music  and  lessons  on  natural  objects  and  common  things  are  pursued 
during  the  entire  course.  About  an  hour  and  a  half,  at  different  inter- 
vals during  the  day,  is  consumed  in  recesses,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
session,  exclusive  of  the  study  hours,  is  spent  in  explanation  and  in- 
struction by  the  teachers,  and  in  a  v£iriety  of  simultaneous  exercises  and 
recitations. 

In  the  several  grammar  schools  there  are  six  grades  of  study,  each 
of  which  is  required  to  be  completed  in  its  order,  and  thoroughly 
reviewed  in  all  the  branches  previously  pursued  in  the  same  department, 
before  entering  upon  the  next.  The  sixth,  or  lowest"  grade,  comprises 
arithmetic — mental  and  written — through  the  simple  rules  and  federal 
monej^  and  the  primary  geography  of  America  and  Europe.  In  tlie  fifth 
grade,  arithmetic,  mental  and  written,  is  continued  through  common 
fractions;  and  primary  geography  completed.  In  the  fourth  grade, 
arithmetic  is  continued  through  decimals  and  compound  numbers;  and 
the  geography  of  North  America  and  the  United  States,  in  detail,  is  to 
be  pursued,  with  English  grammar,  including-  analysis  and  simple  parsing. 
In  the  third  grade,  arithmetic — mental  and  written — is  continued,  through 
the  application,  of  fractions  to  compound  numbers,  simple  percentage 
and  interest ;  the  geography  of  South  America  and  Europe;'  English 
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graiiuiiar,  analysis  and  parsing;  and  the  colonial  history  of  the  United 
States.  In  tlie  second  grade,  the  studies  are  mental  and  wiitten  arithmetic 
through  profit  and  loss,  geography  through  Asia  and  Africa,  English 
grammar,  analysis  and  parsing,  history  of  the  United  States  through  the 
revolution,  and  algebra  and  etymology  commenced.  In  the  first,  or 
highest  grade,  arithmetic  and  geography  are  to  be  completed  and 
reviewed;  English  grammar,  analysis  and  parsing  continued,  with  the 
correction  of  false  syntax  and  composition;  etymology,  history  of  the 
United  States  completed,  algebra  continued,  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  astronomy  and  book-keeping.  No  lessons  to  be  prepared  after 
school  hours  are  to  be  given,  until  such  lessons  have  been  fully  explained 
and  illustrated  by  the  teacher. 

In  addition  to  the  course  thus  prescribed,  a  supplementary  course  is 
marked  out,  consisting  of  a  thorough  review^  of  arithmetic  and  English 
grammar,  etymology,  astronomy  and  algebra  continued,  natural  philo- 
sophy, ancient  and  modern  history,  rhetoric,  French,  German  and  Latin, 
or  either,  and  the  first  four  books  of  geometry.  The  city  superintendent, 
or  one  of  his  assistants,  is  required,  at  each  annual  examination,  to 
desi^'nate  such  of  the  pupils  as  may  be  qualified  to  enter  such  supple- 
mentary course,  and  pupils  not  belonging  to  the  grammar  schools  are 
admitted  on  examination  by  the  principal.  Such  supplementary  class 
must  have  an  average  attendance  of  at  least  fifteen  pupils. 

Exercises  in  spelling,  reading,  definition,  writing,  drawing,  and  vocal 
music,  are  required  to  be  continued  in  all  the  classes  throughout  the 
entire  course.  Each  class  is  to  be  reviewed  weekly  in  all  the  studies  of 
the  preceding  w^eek,  without  the  use  of  text  books  by  teacher  or  pupil; 
and  every  pupil  passing  a  thorough  examination  in  the  studies  prescribed 
for  the  supplementary  course  is  entitled  to  the  highest  grade  of  certificate 
as  a  teacher. 

In  several  of  the  grammar  schools  French,  German,  and  Latin  are 
taught,  and  the  course  of  study  carried  forward  an  additional  grade  by 
the  advanced  or  graduating  class.  The  girls'  school,  No.  Twelfth 
street,  fifteenth  ward,  has,  in  addition  to  the  primary,  two  French  depart- 
ments, in  the  higher  of  which  all  the  studies  are  of  an  advanced  grade. 

The  discipline  and  government  of  the  several  schools  are  very  supe- 
rior. All  the  pupils  of  each  department  are  assembled  punctually  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  large  hall — the  several  teachers  being  required  to  be 
at  their  post  at  a  quarter  before  nine.  At  the  first  sound  of  the  princi- 
pal's bell  a  perfect  silence  pervades  the  room,  a  chapter  in  the  bible  is 
read,  the  Lord's  prayer  is  then  repeated  by  all  the  pupils  in  conjunction 
with  the  teachers,  and  the  morning  exercises  are  concluded  by  singing 
a  hymn,  or  some  appropriate  piece  of  music  accompanied  by  the  piano, 
when  the  classes  proceed  regularly  and  in  order  to  their  several  recita- 
tation  or  class  rooms.  In  the  schools  of  the  fourth,  sixth,  fourteenth, 
and  one  or  tw^o  other  wards,  where  the  pupils  are  mostly  Catholic,  the 
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religious  exercises  are  omitted,  and  the  schools  are  opened  generally  by 
singing. 

For  admission  to  the  Free  Academy  for  boys,  attendance  on  some  of 
the  ward  grammar  schools  for  one  year  is  required,  and  no  pupil  can  be 
admitted  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  without  having  passed  a 
good  examination  through  the  elementary  branches  of  study,  including 
book-keeping  and  algebra  through  quadratic  equations.  The  course  of 
study  at  the  academy  embraces  an  introductory,  a  freshman,  sophomore, 
junior,  and  senior  class,  with  the  usual  collegiate  studies,  in  addition  to 
which  a  course  of  modern  languages,  analytical  mechanics,  physics,  law, 
and  civil  engineering  is  appended  in  the  more  advanced  classes.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  five  years,  the  usual  collegiate  degrees  are 
conferred. 

To  afford  an  idea  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  some  of  the  largest  of 
our  public  schools,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  state  that  in  No.  14, 
in  the  twenty-first  ward,  the  average  daily  attendance  in  the  male  de- 
partment is  433,  in  the  female  367,  and  in  the  primary  1,128 — in  all, 
1,928,  with  42  teachers  ;  in  No.  11,  fifteenth  ward,  417  in  the  boys',  380 
in  the  girls',  902  in  the  primary  department — in  all,  1,699,  with  39  teach- 
ers ;  in  No.  17,  sixteenth  ward,  356  boys,  361  girls,  and  950  primary 
pupils — in  all,  1,667,  with  46  teachers  ;  in  No.  33,  twentieth  ward,  fe- 
male and  primary  (no  male  department),  1,493,  with  35  teachers  ;  in 
No.  45,  sixteenth  ward,  545  boys,  446  girls,  and  845  primary  children — 
in  all,  1,836,  with  44  teachers  ;  and  in  No.  48,  twentieth  ward,  324  boys, 
341  girls,  and  1,120  primary  children — in  all,  1,785,  with  42  teachers. 
The  aggregate  daily  attendance  in  these  six  schools  alone  will,  there- 
fore, be  seen  to  amount  to  nearly  twelve  thousand  pupils,  or  an  average 
of  two  thousand  in  each.  The  average  daily  attendance  of  the  remain- 
ing forty  large  grammar  schools,  with  primary  departments,  is  about  one 
thousand  pupils  each,  and  of  the  primary  schools  about  half  that  num- 
ber. 

This  daily  average,  from  a  variety  of  causes  incidental  to  a  great 
metropolis,  is  only  equal  to  about  one-half  the  register  number.  Very 
great  exertions  are  made,  with  the  active  co-operation  of  the  police 
officers  of  the  various  wards,  to  secure  regularity  of  attendance;  but 
circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  parents,  officers  and  teachers,  pre- 
vent the  accomplishment  of  a  greater  degree  of  attendance  than  has 
already  been  attained. 

There  are  three  grades  of  qualifications  for  teachers'  certificates.  The 
lowest  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  in  the  primary  departments  or  primary 
schools  and  evening  schools  only,  and  the  candidate,  in  addition  to  testi- 
monials of  character,  is  required  to  pass  a  good  examination  in  reading, 
spelling,  definitions,  English  grammar,  geography,  history  of  the  United 
States,  elementary  astronomy,  arithmetic — mental  and  written — through 
profit  and  loss  and  percentage,  and  object  teaching.  The  second 
grade  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  position  below  that  of  vice- 
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principal  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  requires,  in  addition  to  the  studies 
above  enumerated,  etymology,  analytical  parsing,  outlines  of  general 
history — ancient  and  modern;  higher  arithmetic;  algebra,  through  quad- 
ratics, withone  unknown  quantity;  and  first  and  third  books  of  geometry. 
The  highest  grade,  without  which  no  teacher  can  hold  the  position  of 
principal  or  vice-principal  in  any  grammar  school,  requires,  in  addition 
to  the  above  named  studies,  higher  astronomy,  algebra  complete,  third 
and  fourth  books  of  geometry  for  females,  and  spherical  geometry  and 
trigonometry  for  males,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  rhetoric,  and 
English  literature.  All  candidates  are  specially  examined  in  reference 
to  modes  of  teaching,  government  and  discipline;  and  in  deciding  upon 
their  qalifications,  great  weight  is  given  to  general  intelligence  and 
information,  experience  in  teaching,  and  skill  and  facility  in  communi- 
cating knowledge. 

The  several  schools  are  visited  daily  by  some  of  the  school  officers  of 
the  ward  in  which  they  are  situated ;  and  at  periodical  intervals  many  of 
them  are  in  the  practice  of  giving  public  receptions  to  the  parents  and 
friends  of  the  children,  and  to  visitors  generall}^,  the  exercises  consisting 
chiefly  in  music,  recitations,  declamation,  composition,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  drawings,  embroidery,  &c.  During  the  pendency  of  the  present 
war,  nearly  every  school  has  been  actively  engaged  in  preparing  clothing 
and  other  necessaries  for  our  soldiery,  and  in  administering  to  the  com- 
forts and  necessities  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  Many  of  the  teachers 
and  advanced  pupils  have  left  the  schools  and  volunteered  in  the  service 
of  the  Republic;  and  military  instruction,  to  a  limited  extent,  is  very 
generally  communicated  to  the  male  pupils. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  S.  RANDALL,  City  SupH. 


CITY  OF  OSWEGO. 

To  the  Hon.  V.  M.  Rice,  Supt.  Public  Insti'uction : 

In  conformity  to  the  requirements  of  your  department,  I  have  the 
honor  of  herewith  submitting  to  you  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
educational  interests  of  our  city. 

It  is  now  nine  years  since  the  re-organization  of  the  public  schools  of 
Oswego  under  a  board  of  education  ;  from  that  time  they  have  steadily 
improved  in  classification,  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline. 

Classification. — Our  schools  are  divided  into  four  grades  or  depart- 
ments, viz:  primary,  junior,  senior  and  high  school.  In  each  grade  are 
three  classes,  the  members  of  which  are  exactly  together  in  all  their 
studies.  The  number  of  pupils  in  each  class,  committed  to  the  care  of 
one  teacher,  averages  from  forty-five  to  fifty  pupils.    There  is  a  con- 
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tinuous  course  of  study  assigned,  embracing  twelve  years  from  tlie 
time  of  entering  the  lowest  division  of  the  primary  school  to  the  time 
of  graduation  from  the  high  school. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year,  in  March,  a  class  graduates  from  the 
high  school,  and  all  the  classes  below  are  advanced  to  the  next  higher 
step,  thus  leaving  the  lowest  division  of  the  primary  vacant  for  the 
organization  of  a  new  class  at  the  commencement  of  the  succeeding 
term;  and  at  no  others  time  during  the  year  is  a  new  class  organized. 
The  course  of  study  is  so  arranged  that  every  pupil  and  teacher  knows 
exactly  the  work  that  is  to  be  accomplished  each  term  and  each  year. 
Our  aim  has  been  to  adapt  the  course  of  study,  not  to  the  most  quick 
and  active  minds,  with  strong,  athletic  constitutions,  nor  yet  to  the 
slowest  and  most  dull,  or  those  of  a  frail  and  nervous  constitution, 
but  to  those  of  medium  mental  and  physical  ability.  Thus  we  have 
endeavored  to  adapt  it  to  the  masses  of  the  children,  and  treat  the  excep- 
tional cases  as  such.  In  the  higher  grades  each  class  recites  in  two 
divisions,  and  while  one  section  is  at  recitation  the  other  is  preparing 
the  lesson.  In  the  lowest  class  in  the  junior  and  in  the  primary  grade, 
the  exercises  are  for  the  most  part  oral,  and  the  entire  class  are  occupied 
at  once.     *  * 

Special  Schools.— Aside  from  the  regular  grades,  as  given  above,  we 
have  two  or  three  schools  of  a  special  character.  Among  these  we  will 
name  first  the 

Evening  School. — This  is  designed  for  pupils  who  are  so  occupied  as 
not  to  be  able  to  attend  any  day  school,  but  are  happy  of  an  opportunity 
to  improve  the  long  unoccupied  evenings  of  winter,  in  pursuing  some 
of  those  branches  of  study  of  more  immediate  utility  in  the  common 
avocations  of  life.  This  school  has  generally  been  well  attended,  and 
characterized  by  the  marked  interest  of  the  pupils. 

Arithmetic  Schools. — Of  these  we  have  usuallj^  had  two — one  on  each 
side  of  the  river.  They  are  designed  for  those  lads  who  can  attend 
school  only  three  or  four  months,  during  the  suspension  of  business  in 
winter,  and  who,  for  the  most  part,  wish  to  turn  their  attention  only  to 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  These,  therefore,  are  the  principal 
branches  taught.  The  regularly  graded  schools  are  full  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  so  that  there  would  be  no  room  to  receive  these  winter 
pupils  should  they  desire  to  enter  these  departments;  and  were  they  to 
enter,  the  course  of  study  pursued  would  not  meet  their  wants,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  interruption  to  these  classes.  These  schools  are  of  the 
highest  importance  as  a  feature  of  our  school  system  ;  they  are  in  fact 
indispensable.  They  meet  the  wants  of  a  class  of  pupils  that  could  not 
be  so  well  provided  for  in  any  other  way.  They  usually  open  in  December 
and  close  in  March. 

Unclassified  School. — At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  this  school, 
we  believe  it  was  an  entirely  novel  feature  of  a  system  of  graded  schools. 
Many  difficulties  of  this  kind  were  found  in  the  practical  working  of  our 
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school  system.  It  not  unfreqiicntly  happened  that  pupils  coming  from 
abroad,  having-  been  taught  in  schools  of  a  different  character,  or  differ- 
ently classified  from  our  own,  found  it  difficult  to  get  located  satisfac- 
torily to  themselves.  They  had  perhaps  neglected  almost  entirely  mental 
and  practical  arithmetic,  and  to  classify  them  according  to  their  attain- 
ments in  these  branches,  would  place  them  at  a  much  lower  point  than 
their  attainments  in  other  branches  would  warrant.  Many  instances  of 
this  kind  were  constantly  occurring  in  families  who  came  to  take  up 
their  residence  with  us.  It  sometimes  happened,  too,  that  pupils,  through 
want  of  proper  interest  in  books  and  schools  earlier  in  life,  or  perhaps 
through  necessary  detention  from  school,  had  grown  up  almost  to  man- 
hood, or  womanhood,  with  little  or  no  education,  and  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  classify  such  pupils  where  their  attainments  would  properly 
locate  them  ;  they  would  not  consent  to  be  placeed  in  rooms  with  child- 
ren so  much  younger  and  smaller  than  themselves,  nor  would  they  find 
the  furniture  of  these  rooms  fitted  to  their  convenience. 

Still  another  class  whose  wants  were  not  fully  met  were  those  who 
desired  to  pursue  certain  branches  with  reference  to  entering  immedi- 
ately upon  business,  and  did  not  wish  to  take  up  all  the  studies  of  the 
course.  Instances  such  as  these  w-ere  frequently  brought  to  our  notice. 
To  meet  all  these  exigencies  this  unclassified  school  was  opened,  in  the 
summer  of  1859,  and  has  since  been  regularly  and  uninterruptedly  main- 
tained, and  it  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  feature  of  our 
system. 

The  Training  -School, — This  department  was  established  April  1, 
1861,  as  an  appendage  to  the  high  school,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
teachers  for  the  work  of  primary  instruction  in  accordance  with  the 
most  improved  methods  of  teaching,  and  particularly  the  methods  now 
adopted  in  our  own  schools.  Miss  Jones,  a  lady  who  has  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  had  charge  of  the  training  of  teachers,  in  the  Home  and 
Colonial  Training  Institution,  London,  was  employed  to  come  over  and 
take  charge  of  this  class  for  one  year.  She  entered  upon  her  duties  the 
first  of  May,  1861.  The  class  consisted  of  graduates  from  the  high 
school,  a  few  pupils  from  abroad,  and  the  teachers  of  the  primary  schools. 
The  result  of  this  movement  has  been  eminently  satisfactory,  and  has 
far  exceeded  our  highest  hopes.  The  methods  taught  and  practiced  have 
been  strictly  Pestalozzian. 

So  satisfactory  has  been  the  course  pursued,  that  the  board  prevailed 
on  Miss  Jones  to  remain  a  portion  of  this  year,  and  organize  a  second 
class.  Miss  Jones  has  returned  to  England,  and  the  school  will  be  con- 
tinued under  the  immediate  supervision  and  instruction  of  the  secretary 
of  the  board,  assisted  by  Professor  Hermann  Krusi. 

The  lessons  in  the  theory  or  methods  of  teaching  are  given  three  days 
in  the  week,  after  the  regular  hour  for  closing  the  schools,  at  3 J  o'clock. 
Two  lessons  of  an  hour  each  are  given.  One  afternoon  each  week  is 
occupied  in  criticism  lessons.    These  lessons  are  given  by  the  member 
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of  the  training  class,  in  turn,  with  a  class  of  children,  on  such  subjects 
as  may  be  assigned  them,  or  as  they  may  select  for  themselves,  two 
each  week;  and  the  matter  and  method  as  well  as  the  manner  of  giving 
the  lessons  are  criticised  by  the  other  members  of  the  class,  and  by  the 
training  teacher.  These  criticisms  are  made  with  reference  to  certain 
established  principles.  Every  Friday  afternoon  is  devoted  to  arranging 
the  work  for  the  succeeding  week  with  those  engaged  in  the 

Practicing  School. — This  school  consists  of  the  three  regular  grades 
which  constitute  each  primary  department,  and  occupies  five  rooms.  In 
each  of  four  rooms  are  two  divisions,  while  in  the  fifth — a  recitation 
room — is  but  one  division.  In  three  of  the  rooms  are  permanent  teach- 
ers, who  are  assisted  by  members  of  the  training  class,  while  the  remain- 
ing two  are,  after  the  first  few  weeks,  taught  entirely  by  the  members 
of  this  class.  For  the  first  term  the  teaching  of  the  pupils  is  confined 
mostly  to  reading  and  number,  but  as  they  become  more  familiar  with 
the  methods  of  teaching,  they  take  up  the  various  object  lesson  exer- 
cises. They  alternately  observe  and  practice  a  fortnig'ht  each,  going 
from  one  grade  to  another,  closing-  up  each  round  by  taking  charge  of 
the  main  room  in  which  there  is  no  principal  teacher,  thus  putting  to  the 
test  their  ability  to  control  and  govern  a  school.  The  superintendent  or 
principal  of  the  sciiool  passes  from  room  to  room,  overseeing  and  criti- 
cising the  work  of  the  pupil  teachers,  pointing  out  defects  and  showing- 
their  remedy.  At  the  end  of  the  year  an  examination  is  had,  and  if 
found  sufficiently  thorough  in  their  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the 
system  and  its  practical  details,  a  diploma  is  conferred,  on  condition  that 
in  their  practice  they  have  shown  that  they  have  power  to  teach.  * 

This  school  has  become  a  necessary  appendage  to  our  system,  as  it  is 
not  possible  for  any  but  trained  teachers  to  teach  in  our  primary  depart- 
ments, and  to  this  must  we  necessarily  look  for  our  supply  of  teachers 
in  these  schools. 

Methods  of  Teaching. — In  methods  of  instruction  our  schools,  if,  per- 
haps, we  except  the  primaries,  are  not  particularly  different  from  those 
of  many  other  localities.  Our  aim  is  to  be  thorough  in  everything,  and 
to  adapt  each  subject  to  the  comprehension  of  the  child. 

In  the  introduction  of  Pestalozziaii  methods  and  principles  of  teaching 
into  the  primary  department,  these  schools  have  been  greatly  improved. 

These  methods  are  based  upon  the  principle  :  "  That,  as  the  difterent 
faculties  of  children  are  developed  at  different  periods,  care  should  be 
taken  to  adapt  their  lessons  to  the  state  of  their  minds,  in  order  that  all 
the  faculties  may  be  called  out  in  the  right  order. 

"  That  the  education  of  the  mind  must  begin  when  the  exercise  of  the 
mind  begins,  and  should  follow  precisely,  both  in  degree  and  amount, 
the  natural  order  of  its  development. 

"That  education  consists,  not  in  the  amount  which  you  can  put  into 
the  mind  from  without,  but  in  the  amount  which  it  can  gain  from  its 
own  development  and  exercise  from  within. 
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"That  education  should  embrace  the  united  and  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  being  ;  the  moral,  the  intellectual,  and  tlie  physical. 
The  cultivation  of  tlie  intellectual  should  never  be  urged  forward  to  the 
neglect  or  injury  of  either  the  moral  or  physical. 

"That  education  should  begin  with  the  senses,  as  these  are  first 
developed,  and  upon  them  the  child  depends  for  all  his  early  acquisitions 
in  knowledge  ;  and  upon  their  acuteness  and  accuracy  must  very  much 
depend  the  character  and  value  of  his  future  attainments. 

"  That  activity  and  love  of  variety  are  laws  of  childhood  ;  that  cliange 
is  rest.    Hence  . the  child  should  be  trained  not  merely  to  listen,  but 
do  ;  and  in  all  our  exercises  with  j^oung  children  we  must  study  variety. 

"  That  the  measure  of  information  is  not  what  the  teacher  can  give, 
but  what  the  child  can  receive. 

"That  every  subject  should  be  reduced  to  its  elements,  and  but  one 
difficulty  presented  at  a  time.  In  everything  be  thorough.  First 
develop  the  idea,  and  then  give  the  term.    Cultivate  language. 

"  That  in  the  process  of  education  we  should  always  proceed  from  the 
simple  tf»  the  difficult  ;  from  the  knowni  to  the  unknown  ;  from  the  par- 
ticular to  the  general  ;  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  Not  follow 
the  order  of  the  subject,  but  the  order  of  nature.  Synthesis  before 
analysis." 

In  accordance  with  these  principles  we  commence,  b}''  means  of  lessons 
on  objects,  form,  size,  color,  number,  animals,  plants,  drawing,  &c.,  to 
train  the  senses,  to  quicken  perception,  cultivate  the  conceptive  faculty, 
awaken  imagination,  and  lead  out  the  reasoning  powers.  While  these 
exercises  are  designed  primarily  to  cultivate  the  earl}^  faculties  of  child- 
hood, they  la}^  the  foundation  for  the  more  successful  prosecution  of  the 
■\  arious  branches  of  study  pursued  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  edu- 
cation. Thus  lessons  on  objects,  by  leading  the  child  to  observe 
accurately  the  sensible  qualities  of  various  objects  in  nature,  awaken  a 
desire  for  further  investigations,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  study  of 
mineralogy,  chemistry,  &c.  In  like  manner  lessons  on  plants  and  ani- 
mals lead  to  botany  and  zoology  ;  lessons  on  the  human  body  to  physi" 
ology  ;  lessons  on  place  to  geography  ;  lessons  on  form  to  geometry  ;  les- 
sons on  weight  to  mechanics  ;  lessons  on  size  to  proportion  in  drawing 
and  architectural  designs;  lessons  on  number  to  arithmetic  and  alge- 
bra ;  lessons  on  color  to  chromotography  ;  lessons  on  language  to 
grammar. 

Educatioxal  Meeting. — At  the  request  of  several  gentlemen  interested 
in  these  improved  methods  of  primary  instruction,  the  board  of  education 
issued  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  a  few  of  the  leading  educators  of  the 
country  to  examine  into  these  methods,  and  make  a  report,  setting  forth 
their  views  in  regard  to  its  value  and  importance  as  a  system  of  primary 
education,  and  the  practicability  of  its  general  introduction  into  the 
schools  of  this  country. 

The  following  persons  were  present  and  acted  on  the  committee  : 
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S.  B.  Woolworth,  LL.D.,  Secretary  Board  of  Regents,  Albany,  N.Y.; 
Emerson  W.  Keyes,  Deputy  Sup't  Pub.  Instruction,  N.  Y. ;  Hon.  David 
N.  Camp,  State  Sup't  Schools,  Conn.,  and  Principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School;  Geo.  L.  Farnham,  Sup't  Schools,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  S.  W.  Stark- 
weather, Sup't  Schools,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Hervey  B.  Wilbur,  M.  D.,  Sup't 
New  York  State  Asylum  for  Idiots,  Syracuse,  N.Y. ;  Prof.  D.  H.  Cochran, 
Principal  State  Normal  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Prof.  Wm.  F.  Phelps, 
Prin.  vState  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  W.  D.  Huntly,  Prin.  Experi- 
mental Depart.  State  Normal  School,  Albanj^,  N.  Y.;  Miss  L.  E.  Ketchum, 
Prin.  of  tlie  Experimental  Depart.  State  Normal  School,  Bloomington, 
111.;  Thos.  F.  Harrison,  Prin,  Greenwich  Av.  School,  New  York  city;  W. 
Nicoll,  School  Commissioner,  Suffolk  county,  N.  Y. ;  James  Ci'uikshank, 
editor  New  York  Teacher,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  M'Clellan,  clerk  of  the 
board  of  education,  Patterson,  N.  J. 

The  committee  met  at  the  Supreme  Court  Room,  on  Tuesday,  tlie  11th 
of  February,  and  organized  by  appointing  Emerson  W.  Keyes,  chair- 
man, and  D.  H.  Cochran,  secretary. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  special  committee  to  prepare 
the  report: 

Prof.  W.  F.  Phelps,  Prof.  D.  H.  Cochran,  Hon.  David  N.  Camp,  Thos. 
F.  Harrison,  Esq.,  H.  B.  Wilbur,  M.  D.,  W.  Nicoll,  Esq.,  Geo.  L.  Farn- 
ham,. Esq. 

The  committee  spent  three  days  in  this  examination.  The  following 
is  a  programme  of  the  exercises  had,  which  will  serve  to  give  some  idea 
of  its  character: 

Programme  of  Exercises 

For  Educational  fleeting,  held  at  Osivego,  Feb.  11,  1862,  to  examine  info 
a  SI/ stem  of  Primary  Instruction  by  Object  Lessons. 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  11. 
A.  M. 

10.30  to  11,  Organization  of  Committee  and  Miscellaneous  Business. 

11  to  11.20,  Lesson  on  Form — review  of  C  Class  Miss  Helen  Davis. 

11.20  to  11.40,    do       Size  djj        do    do  'do 

11.40  to  12.25,    do       Form  and  Size,  A  Class  Miss  Mary  Davis. 

P.  31. 

2  to  2.15,  Lesson  on  Form,  or  Elementary  Geometry,  Miss  Kate  Whitney. 

2.15  to  2.45,    do      Color — review  of  C  Class  Miss  Helen  Davis. 

2.45  to  3.30,    do  do  A     do  Miss  Mary  Davis. 

3.30  to  3.45,  Object  Lesson,  2d  or  3d  step  Miss  Helen  Davis. 

3.45  to  4,  Review  of  terms  developed  in  Object  Lessons,    do  do 

Fvening. 

1.30  to  8.15,  Object  Lesson,  5th  step — B  junior  Miss  L.  C.  Plumb. 

8.15,  Paper  on  the  Distinctive  Principles  of  the  Pesta- 

lozzian  System  Miss  M.  E.  M.  Jones. 
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8.30,  Paper  on  the  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Object  Teach- 


ing  N.  A.  Calkins,  Esq. 

WEDNESD.W,   FEBRUARY  12. 

A.  M. 

9  to  9.25,  Lesson  on  an  Animal,  3d  step  Miss  A.  P.  Fimnell. 

9.25  to  10,       do      Animals,  4th  step  Mrs.  Case. 

10  to  10.45  Review  of  A  Class  on  Mammals  Miss  M.  Roe. 

10.45  to  11.15,  Lesson  on  a  Shell,  3d  step  Mrs.  Case. 

11.15  to  12,  do       Shells,  4th  step  Miss  A.  P.  Fimnell. 

P.  31. 

2  to  2.30,  Lesson  on  Place — review  of  C  Class  Miss  Helen  Davis. 

2.30  to  3,       do  do  do       A     do   Miss  M.  Roe. 

3  to  3.15,       do       Nmiiber,     do       C     do   Miss  H.  Davis. 

3.15  to  3.45,   do  do  do       A    do   Miss  M.  Roe. 

3.45  to  4,       do       Language,  do       C     do   Miss  Helen  Davis. 

4  to  4.15,       do  do         do       A    do   Miss  A.  P.  Fimnell. 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  13. 
A.  M. 

Inspection  of  the  Schools. 

P.  M. 


2  to  2.30,  Phonic  Reading,  1st,  2d  and  3d  steps — review  of  method  of 
learning  forms  and  names  of  letters,  sounds,  &c. .  .Miss  H.  Davis. 


2.30  to  3.30,  Phonic  Reading,  4th,  5th  and  6th  steps  Miss  M.  Roe. 

3.30  to  3.35,  G3nnnastics. 

3.35  to  3.50,  Lesson  on  Plants  Mrs.  Case. 

3.50  to  4.10,       do       Weight  Miss  H.  Davis. 


Evening. 

t.oO,  Report  of  Committee,  Discussion,  Miscellaneous  Business,  and 
Adjournment. 

At  the  close  of  the  convention.  Prof.  Phelps,  in  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee, read  a  lengthy  and  able  report,  which  has  been  published  in 
pamphlet  form,  together  with  Mr.  Calkins'  address.  Miss  Jones'  paper, 
and  a  digest  of  the  exercises.  • 

Educational  Lectures. — During  the  summer  term  our  teachers  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  a  course  of  valuable  lectures  on  "  Mental  Philosophy  in 
its  Practical  Application  to  the  Education  of  Children"  from  the  Rev.  B. 
G.  Northrop,  State  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts. 

These  lectures  were  eminently  practical,  and  gave  a  new  impulse,  and 
added  fresh  interest  to  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

We  were  also  favored  with  a  very  valuable  lecture  from  E.  W.  Keyes, 
at  that  time  acting  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

School  Sessions. — Our  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms — the 
first  commencing  April  15th,  and.continuing  thirteen  weeks  ;  the  second 
commencing  September  1st,  and  continuing  sixteen  weeks  ;  the  third 
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extends  from  January  1st  to  April  1st— thirteen  weeks — making,  in  all, 
forty-two  weeks  school  session,  and  ten  weeks  vacation. 

Five  Hours  Sessions. — During  the  past  year  the  board  have  adopted 
the  plan  of  having'  but  five  hours  school  sessions  each  day,  and  so  well 
are  they  pleased  with  the  working  of  it,  and  so  manifestly  is  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  public  sentiment,  that  they  have  decided  to  continue  it  as 
a  permanent  arrangement.  Five  hours  of  school  confinement  each  day, 
is  quite  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  a  proper  regard  for  the  physical 
development  of  the  child  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  general  testimony  of 
the  teachers,  that  nearly  or  quite  as  much  is  accomplished  by  the  chil- 
dren in  their  studies  as  with  six  hours  sessions.  This  arrangement 
seems  also  necessary,  particularly  in  the  primary  schools,  in  order  to 
give  teachers  time  to  prepare  the  various  lessons  for  their  schools.  In 
view  of  all  these  facts,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  board  will 
never  return  to  the  six  hours  sessions. 

Teachers'  Institutes. — These  are  held  every  Saturday  morning  from 
9|  to  12  o'clock.  The  object  of  these  meetings  is,  as  stated,  in  the  reg- 
ulation requiring  the  attendance  of  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  "mutual 
instruction  and  improvement,  and,  by  recitations  and  general  exercises, 
to  strive  to  perfect  the  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline  in  the  public 
schools." 

They  are  generally  attended  by  all  the  teachers,  and  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  great  g'ood  to  our  schools. 

School  Attendance. — In  the  spring,  at  the  opening  of  the  term,  chil- 
dren are  allowed  to  enter  the  schools  at  five  years  of  age.  At  no  other 
season  are  the}''  allowed  to  enter  under  six  years  of  age,  and  then  only 
on  their  being*  prepared  to  enter  some  class  already  organized.  By  this 
arrangement  only  one  new  class  is  formed,  and  this  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  This  avoids  a  very  serious  evil  that  commonly  occurs  in  the 
lowest  division  of  the  primary  school — an  indefinite  multiplication  of 
classes.  Our  schools  are  well  attended.  We  believe  that  cases  of  tru- 
ancy and  vagrancy  are  very  rare.  Whenever  they  are  known  to  exist, 
they  are  immediately  reported  to  the  proper  authorities,  and  dealt  with 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute  on  this  subject.  We 
may  safely  say  that  there  are  very  few  children  in  our  city  of  proper 
age,  except  those  actually  engaged  in  some  employment,  who  are  not  in 
our  public  schools. 

School  Discipline. — The  aim  of  the  board  is  to  make  the  discipline  of 
the  school  room,  as  nearly  as  possible,  like  that  of  a  well-regfilated  fam- 
ily. To  resort  to  the  rod  is  a  summary  way  of  disposing  of  the  many 
difficulties  that  arise  in  the  school  room,  and  teachers  too  frequently  yield 
to  the  temptation  of  using  it. 

It  is  required  of  every  teacher  to  report  immediately  to  the  office  of 
the  board  every  case  of  corporal  punishment,  stating  definitely  its  char- 
acter and  the  reasons  therefor.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  moral  influ- 
ences are  steadily  gaining  ground  in  the  control  of  our  schools  as  op- 
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posed  to  phyyicul  punishments  ;  and  we  expect  to  sec  the  day  when  the 
rod  shall,  not  merely  in  theory  but  in  fact,  be  used  only  as  a  "  dernier 
resort." 

Private  Schools  — Aside  from  Catholic  schools,  we  have  but  eleven 
children  in  private  schools.  There  are  probably  not  ten  children  resi- 
dents of  the  city  who  go  abroad  to  school.  All  .grades  of  our  schools 
are  patronized  by  all  classes  of  citizens.  AYe  intend  to  act  upon  the 
principle  that  the  public  schools  should  be  made  good  enough  for  the  best, 
and  that  they  cannot  be  made  too  good  for  the  poorest.  At  the  time  of 
the  organization  of  these  schools  nine  years  ago,  there  were  no  less  than 
seventeen  private  schools,  witli  an  aggregate  attendance  of  six  hundred 
and  thirty  pupils — to  say  nothing  of  a  large  number  who  went  abroad. 
There  were  at  that  time  in  the  public  schools  twenty-one  teachers,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  thirty-eight  pupils.  These  teachers  received, 
as  compensation  for  their  services  in  the  case  of  females,  from  $150  to 
$220,  aiid  in  one  instance  $240  per  annum.  Male  teachers  received  from 
$300  to  $400,  and  in  one  instance  $600.  There  are  now  in  these  schools 
fifty  teachers,  with  an  average  attendance  of  forty-nine  pupils  each,  and 
the  compensation  paid  female  teachers  ranges  from  $225  to  $400,  and 
males  from  $600  to  $1,000.  These  statistics  are,  perhaps,  as  good  a 
commentary  as  we  can  give  on  the  progress  of  the  schools,  and  their 
popularity. 

Free  Library. — Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  board  of  education, 
the  public  school  libraries  were  all  consolidated  into  one.  It  now  num- 
bers three  thousand  three  hundred  volumes,  and  is  free  to  all  citi- 
zens. In  addition  to  this,  the  Hon.  Gerrit  Smith  made  the  munificent 
donation  to  the  city  of  $26,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  library. 

These  libraries  are  now  both  deposited  in  an  elegant  building  erected 
for  the  purpose,  and  together  they  form  an  invaluable  library,  both  for 
circulation  and  reference. 

The  Orphan  Asylum. — This  is  located  on  an  emipence  overlooking  the 
city  and  country,  and  the  building  presents  a  fine,  imposing  appearance. 
There  are  about  forty-seven  inmates.  The  teacher  is  employed  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  school  fund.  The  pupils  are  also  supplied  with 
books  and  apparatus  from  the  same  source. 

Examinations. — These  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  term.  The  examina- 
tions at  the  close  of  the  spring  and  fall  terms  are  designed  as  a  review 
of  the  studies  of  those  terms.  The  annual  examination,  which  occurs  at 
the  close  of  the  winter  term,  is  designed  to  be  a  critical  review  of  the 
entire  ground  gone  over  during  the  year  ;  and  in  the  case  of  those  classes 
that  are  to  be  transferred  from  one  grade  to  another,  there  is  a  review 
of  the  entire  course  of  the  grade  to  which  the  class  belongs.  In  these 
examinations  the  name  of  every  pupil  in  all  the  schools  below  the  high 
school,  except  the  two  lower  classes  in  the  primary  schools,  is  entered 
in  a  book  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  a  personal  account  kept  with 
each  one,  as  to  the  number  of  questions  answered  correctly,  and  the 
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number  answered  incorrectly.  The  questions  arc  all  selected  by  the 
examining  committee,  and  no  teacher  or  pupil  has  any  knowledge  of 
what  they  are  to  be  until  put  to  the  class. 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  board  of  education,  which  has  been  for- 
warded to  your  Department,  will  give  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  character 
of  these  examinations,  as  also  of  the  subjects  of  study  and  methods  of 
teaching  in  our  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  A.  SHELDON,  CUy  Supt.  of  Schools. 


CITY  OF  ROCHESTER. 

Rochester,  December  29,  1862. 
To  the  Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice,  Supt.  Public  ListrucHoyi  : 

Dear  Sir — In  compliance  with  your  request  for  a  statement  in  regard 
to  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  the  undersigned  respectfully  submits 
an  outline  of  their  history  and  progress,  in  periods,  from  their  com- 
mencement to  the  present  time,  as  follows: 

The  original  free  school  law  of  this  city  came  into  effect  June  15th, 
1841. 

It  provided  for  an  annual  special  election,  to  occur  iu  June,  for  the 
selection  of  two  commissioners  from  each  ward,  to  constitute  the  board 
of  education,  which  board  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  school  superin- 
tendent. 

Accordingly,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1841,  there  being  then  but  five 
wards  in  the  city,  Messrs.  George  R.  Clark  and  Carlos  Cobb,  of  the  1st; 
Messrs.  John  Williams  and  Silas  Cornell,  of  the  2d;  Messrs.  John  McCon- 
nell  and  Charles  G-.  Cummings,  of  the  3d;  Messrs.  Moses  Long  and 
Henry  O'Reilly,  of  the  4th;  and  Messrs.  Hany  Pratt  and  Levi  A.  Ward, 
of  the  5th  wards,  were  duly  elected  to  be  our  first  board  of  education. 
On  the  5th  day  of  July  following,  this  board  appointed  Isaac  F.  ^lack, 
Esq.,  to  be  our  first  school  superintendent.  The  old  school  district 
organizations,  with  local  officers,  remained  unchanged;  the  schools  in 
each  of  which  were  allowed  a  male  principal  and  female  assistants, 
according  to  the  number  of  pupils.  The  pupils  were  assorted  into  thie3 
general  divisions,  named  primary,  intermediate,  and  senior;  the  male 
and  female  pupils  were  seated  and  instructed  separately,' constituting 
duplicate  classes,  of  equal  degree  of  advancement  throughout,  in  each 
school,  and  the  public  school  fund  was  apportioned  to  each,  in  parts  cor- 
responding to  the  ratio  of  the  average  attendance  at  each  school  during 
the  year,  by  which  unequal  method,  some  districts  were  provided  with 
four,  some  six,  some  eight,  some  ten,  and  some  twelve  months  of  school 
each  year.  This  condition  of  things  continued  during  the  first  seven 
years  of  trial  of  the  free  school  law — district  organization,  classification 
[Assem.  No.  20.]  8 
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of  pupils,  and  methods  of  instruction  remaining  the  same  as  before  Ha 
enactment,  so  that,  so  far  forth,  the  essential  benefits  of  the  new  law 
consisted  in  providing  general  and  free  tuition,  and  in  establishing,  at 
least  partially,  a  system  of  general  supervision.  Our  schools,  doubtless, 
during  these  seven  years,  occupied  as  much  of  the  public  attention,  and 
held  as  high  a  place  in  the  public  esteem,  as  ever  at  any  subsequent  period. 
Those  of  us  who  were  familiar  here  during  that  period,  will  recollect 
with  what  pride  and  satisfaction  our  citizens  cherished  the  schools,  point- 
ing them  out  to  strangers  as  models  of  excellence — recommending  the 
establishment  of  similar  systems  elsewhere — upholding  our  schools  and 
all  connected  with  their  good  conduct  as  teachers  or  officers,  in  public 
and  in  private,  with  a  warmth  and  earnestness  which  secured  for  them  the 
confidence  of  our  people  of  all  classes,  and  gave  to  them  a  reputation 
abroad,  which,  in  point  of  excellence,  had  never  been  fully  deserved. 
There  are  at  the  present  time  hundreds  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  sup- 
pose that  our  schools  have  been  retrograding  ever  since  in  point  of  excel- 
lence, and  who  hold  those  who  were  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
system  and  connected  with  its  early  conduct  as  having  been  eminently 
endowed  with  wisdom  and  foresight,  and  are  wont  to  refer  to  them 
to  this  day  as  authority  in  doubtful  questions  relating  to  schools.  The 
truth  is,  that  during  these  first  seven  years,  nothing  whatever  in  regard 
to  our  system  of  schools  had  been  established,  except  that  tuition  was  to 
be  free,  and  to  be  provided  by  tax  indiscriminately  levied  on  all  taxable 
property  of  the  city.  The  teachers,  doubtless,  were  as  able  and  devoted 
to  their  business  then  as  now,  and  being  borne  along  in  the  current  of 
the  popular  favor,  it  was  comparatively  easy  and  pleasant  to  perform 
their  duties;  but  then  there  existed  but  little  unity  of  views  or  efforts. 
The  school  in  each  district  constituted  a  little  kingdom  of  itself,  and 
each  teacher,  even  of  the  same  school,  acted  independently  of  every  other, 
all  striving  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  larger  share  of  the  public 
applause.  Certain  members  of  our  present  corps  taught  here  during  all 
this  while.  Mr.  Adams,  of  No.  12;  Miss  Walker,  of  No.  14;  Professor 
Edward  Webster  taught  one  year,  and  the  undersigned  taught  three 
years.  These  witnesses  are  competent,  and  can  testify  whether  or  not 
the  conclusions  following  are  correct: 

First.  That  during  the  period  referred  to,  the  individual  efforts  of 
teachers  were  fully  equal  to  those  of  the  present  time,  yet  for  want  of 
system  and  oneness  of  purpose,  the  general  results  obtained  were  com- 
paratively meagre  and  unsatisfactory. 

Second.  That  while  the  schools  of  that  period  deserved  the  high  posi- 
tion they  occupied  in  the  public  esteem,  the  schools  of  the  present  time 
deserve  even  a  greater  degree  of  the  public  confidence;  it  is  neverthe- 
less awarded  to  and  enjoyed  by  them  comparatively  in  greatly  dim- 
inished proportions. 

Then  private  schools  in  our  midst  found  but  meagre  encouragement 
and  support,  and  the  attendance  on  the  public  schools  was  comparatively 
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greater.  Now  private  schools  abound  in  every  section  of  the  city,  and 
divide  with  us  unjustly  the  patronage  and  judgment  of  the  public. 
Many  wonder  why  this  is  so,  but  it  is  a  simple  matter  easily  compre- 
hended. The  truth  is,  that  our  system  in  its  early  history  was  but  indif- 
ferently managed.  Those  charged  with  its  chief  direction,  instead  of 
employing  every  energy  they  possessed  to  master  the  elements,  to  bring 
order  out  of  confusion,  to  perfect  and  give  efficacy  and  character  to  the 
system,  either  from  incompetency  or  wanton  carelessness,  seemed  con- 
tent to  enjoy  the  eclat  which  the  enactment  of  the  free  school  law  afforded, 
and  spent  their  efforts  in  mutual  glorification,  inviting  public  attention 
to  the  munificent  free  school  system  which  they  had  produced. 

This  tide  of  popular  favor,  based  on  the  humane  principle  em- 
bodied in  our  law  declaring  tuition  free,  and  in  so  far  rendering  the 
blessings  of  education  accessible  as  a  common  inheritance  of  all  classes 
of  children  and  youth  in  our  community,  had  now,  in  about  seven  years 
of  uninterrupted  favor,  spent  its  force,  and  began  to  recede. 

During  this  early  history,  perhaps  more  had  been  expected  of  the 
superintendent,  as  head  of  the  system,  than  was  just,  and  Mr.  I.F.  Mack, 
a  man  of  graceful  and  winning  manners,  possessing  much  knowledge  of 
men  and  things,  varied  accomplishments,  and  exceedingly  popular  withal 
— although  he  really  knew  but  little  of  schools  or  school  systems — 
retired  at  the  end  of  five  years  service,  and  within  two  years  thereafter, 
the  board  appointed  three  different  persons  in  the  endeavor  to  fill  his 
place,  but  with  indifferent  success. 

Our  people  were  particularly  dissatisfied  with  these  frequent  changes, 
and  a  law  was  enacted  taking  the  power  of  appointment  from  the  board, 
and  making  the  ofiice  of  school  superintendent  elective.  Accordingly, 
at  the  special  election  of  June,  1848,  a  new  superintendent,  for  the  first 
time,  was  duly  elected  by  the  people;  and  just  here  commenced  a  new 
period  in  the  history  of  our  schools. 

First. — The  conviction  had  obtained  in  the  public  mind  that  some  radi- 
cal changes  were  requisite  to  place  the  system  on  better  footing — re- 
store confidence  in  the  schools,  and  increase  their  usefulness.  Accord- 
ingly, after  free  and  full  consultation  with  school  officers  and  teachers, 
three  important  changes  were  determined  on  as  follows  : 

First.  To  seat,  classify,  and  instruct  the  pupils  of  each  school  strictly 
according  to  ability  and  attainment,  without  regard  to  sex — thus  avoid- 
ing the  double  labor  of  instructing  duplicate  classes  of  equal  rank,  as 
under  the  old  arrangement. 

Second.  To  provide  for  the  continuance  of  school  in  each  district  an 
equal  number  of  months  in  each  year,  by  consolidating  the  school  fund 
and  regarding  it  as  belonging  to  each  school  equally  according  to  neces- 
sity, instead  of  the  unequal  and  unjust  apportionment  plan,  practiced 
under  the  old  arrangement. 

Third.  To  amend  the  school  law  so  as  to  abolish  the  old  district  sys- 
tem, with  local  officers,  altogether;  to  constitute  instead  one  school  district, 
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embracing  the  entire  city  of  Rochester  ;  to  empower  the  hoard  of  edu- 
cation by  simple  vote  to  divide  this  one  district  into  so  many  subdivis- 
ions as  might  be  necessary  to  control  attendance  on  the  schools  of  as 
many  different  grades  as  might  from  time  to  time  be  established.  For 
example,  the  division  of  first  order  to  consist  of  sections  embracing  the 
entire  city,  to  control  attendance  on  the  primary.  The  second  order  to 
consist  of  sections  to  control  attendance  on  the  intermediate.  The  third 
order  to  consist  of  sections  to  control  attendance  on  the  senior.  The 
fourth  order  to  consist  of  the  entire  city,  to  control  attendance  on  the 
high  school.  Here,  then,  we  have  four  distinct  orders  of  districts,  of 
different  number  and  size,  but  each  order  embracing  the  entire  city,  to 
enable  us  to  equalize  the  schools  and  control  attendance  on  the  different 
grades.  The  work  of  effecting  these  three  important  radical  changes 
was  commenced  immediately  after  the  election  of  June,  1848,  and  was 
attended,  step  by  step,  by  earnest  opposition  from  local  district  organiz- 
ations— who  discovered  valuable  franchises  about  to  escape  from  them — 
so  tliat  nearly  two  years  had  transpired  before  the  entire  work  was  effec- 
tually accomplished. 

School  districts  which  had  by  the  unequal  apportionment  enjoyed 
school  sessions  ten  months  and  twelve  months  in  the  year,  did  not  cheer- 
fully yield  their  advantages  and  consent  to  fraternize  on  common  ground 
with  those  comparatively  inconsiderable  schools  which  had  hitherto  been 
stinted  to  annual  sessions  of  four,  six,  and  eight  months.  Thus  the 
scheme  of  consolidating  the  school  fund  was  strenuously  opposed. 

So  also  the  idea  had  obtained,  and  long  been  practiced  upon  here  as 
elsewhere — in  accordance  with  what  was  considered  the  due  observance 
of  the  proprieties  of  life — that  male  and  female  pupils  at  school  should 
be  seated  and  instructed  separately  ;  and  our  proposition  to  ignore  this 
distinction  lost  us  many  advocates  and  supporters  whose  sensibilities 
overmastered  their  reason,  and  a  front  of  opposition  appeared  against 
this  measure  and  maintained  its  ground  for  nearly  a  year  ;  thus  the 
scheme  of  dispensing  with  duplicate  grades  of  pupils  of  equal  rank  was 
earnestly  opposed. 

These  two  changes  were,  however,  accomplished  during  the  year 
1848,  and  in  the  spring  of  1849  the  school  officers  set  to  work  in  earnest 
to  abolish  the  old  district  system.  The  discussion  was  continued,  pub- 
lic and  private,  during  the  spring  and  summer  months  of  that  year. 
Energetic  and  even  angry  opposition  was  encountered  on  all  occasions  ; 
and  in  the  autumn  our  board  sent  the  superintendent  east  to  make  a  tour 
of  observation,  seeking  light  as  to  schools  and  school  systems  best 
adapted  to  large  cities  and  towns.  This  reconnoissance  abroad  occupied 
several  weeks,  during  which  the  schools  of  Lowell,  Newburyport,  Bos- 
ton, Providence,  and  Philadelphia  were  pretty  thoroughly  visited,  their 
merits  canvassed,  and  their  systems  of  organization  compared. 

During  this  visit  at  Philadelphia,  the  first  meeting  of  what  has  since 
become  the  National  Teachers'  Association  chanced  to  be  held  there. 
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By  a  concerted  scheme  of  correspondence,  this  meeting  of  the  friends  of 
popular  education,  consisting-  of  representatives  from  nearly  every  State, 
had  been  planned — not  intending  that  the  meeting  should  be  repeated 
simply  with  the  view  of  comparing  notes,  examining  systems  adapted 
for  city  and  country,  and  instructing  the  public  mind,  to  the  end  that 
State,  city,  and  town  systems  of  public  education  might  be  perfected 
and  rendered  more  acceptable. 

This  was  a  very  large  meeting,  and  its  proceedings  were  full  of  inter- 
est and  instruction.  Horace  Mann  and  Barnas  Sears  represented  Massa- 
chusetts ;  Com.  Allen  and  Nathan  S.  Bishop  represented  Rhode  Island; 
Henry  Barnard,  Connecticut;  Eliphalet  Nott,  New  York;  Bishop  Potter, 
Pennsylvania;  H.  H.  Barney,  Ohio;  Mr.  Sherman,  Michigan;  Dr.  E-eyer- 
son,  Canada;  Dr.  Monmonnier,  Maryland;  Mr.  Duncan,  Louisiana. 

Horace  Mann  presided  and  directed  the  business  proceedings.  The  first 
day  and  evening  were  spent  in  hearing  descriptions  of  the  educational 
systems — embracing  common  school,  college,  and  university — of  each 
State  having  systems,  for  which  purpose  the  States  were  called  alpha- 
betically, and  some  one  who  was  able  volunteered  to  represent  his  own 
State.  The  statements  of  President  Nott,  for  New  York,  and  Horace 
Mann,  for  Massachusetts,  were  most  able  aud  instructive,  and  attracted, 
by  far,  most  attention.  Teachers  from  this  State  who  were  present  had 
but  vague  ideas  of  the  magnificent  system  of  education — its  plan  and 
its  endowment,  in  general  and  in  detail — as  it  appeared  when  properly 
set  forth  by  its  most  learned  and  eloquent  champion,  President  Nott. 

He  shovv'ed  himself  master  of  his  subject;  and,  entirely  without  pre- 
meditation, was  able  to  set  forth  the  entire  educational  history  of  our 
great  State  from  the  beginning  with  such  fullness  of  fact,  aptness  of  il- 
lustration, and  fervor  of  feeling  as  made  every  son  of  New  York  pres- 
ent proud  of  the  Empire  State,  her  noble  system  of  education,  and  of 
President  Nott,  its  ablest  representative.  The  second  day  and  evening 
were  spent  in  hearing  descriptions  of  the  local  educational  systems  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  country,  discussing  their  merits  and  comparing  their 
excellencies.  Horace  Mann  described  the  system  of  Boston  and  that  of 
several  other  large  cities  of  Massachusetts;  Nathan  S.  Bishop  described 
the  system  of  Providence ;  Joseph  McKeen  described  the  system  of  New 
York;  Prof.  Hart  the  system  of  Philadelphia;  Dr.  McJilton  that  of  Bal- 
timore ;  H.  H.  Barney  that  of  Cincinnati ;  Prof.  Duncan  that  of  New  Orleans. 

Each  speaker,  in  a  conversational  manner,  represented  the  system  of 
schools  in  his  town,  their  organization,  methods  of  instruction,  manner 
of  support,  plan  of  supervision;  and  after  furnishing  a  complete  outline, 
stood  and  was  questioned  until  the  subject  in  hand  was  fully  understood. 
In  this  manner  the  school  systems  of  our  great  cities  were  subjected  to 
the  scrutiny  of  the  most  competent  masters,  and  the  result,  or  at  least 
one  result  of  this  comparative  analysis,  was  the  conviction  that  of  all 
the  systems  represented  there,  that  of  the  city  of  Providence  was  the 
most  simple  and  combined  the  most  excellencies. 
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In  the  abolishment  of  our  old  district  system  and  the  re-organization 
of  our  plan  of  schools,  the  essential  features  of  the  Providence  system 
were  kept  in  view — formed  our  model  in  fact,  and  were  mostly  repro- 
duced. 

The  superintendent  returned  from  his  eastern  trip,  embodied  his  obser- 
vations in  his  annual  report,  giving  a  detailed  description  of  dilfercnt 
systems,  particularly  of  the  Providence  system,  which  was  published  in 
the  annual  report  of  Nov.,  1849.  Our  board  of  education,  particularly 
Samuel  G.  Andrews,  Edwin  Pancost,  Geo.  W.  Parsons,  Samuel  D.  Por- 
ter, and  F.  L.  Durand,  took  up  the  matter  of  re-organization,  and  in  con- 
cert with  our  Mayor,  Levi  A.  Ward,  and  Moses  Chapin  of  the  city 
council,  the  draft  of  a  new  law  was  speedily  produced,  agreed  upon,  for- 
warded to  the  Legislature  as  soon  as  it  convened,  became  a  statute  in 
March,  1850,  and  was  at  once  put  in  force  here.  Whoever  will  look  into 
the  superintendent's  annual  report  of  Nov.,  1849,  will  see  that  our  law 
of  1850,  in  every  essential  particular,  is  a  copy,  almost  verbatim,  of  the 
model  presented  in  that  document. 

With  all  of  our  subsequent  minor  amendments,  the  substance  of  that 
law  has  never  been  touched — the  present  district  organization  and  plan  of 
schools.  It  will  not  need  to  be  changed — it  stands  the  test  of  experi- 
ence. In  this  matter  our  city  led  the  way  in  this  state.  Mr.  Sheldon,  of 
Oswego,  prepared  the  school  law  of  that  city,  and  he  copied  the  essen- 
tial provisions  from  our  annual  report  of  Nov.,  1849.  Other  cities  have 
since  copied  our  law  and  the  Oswego  law.  The  old  plan  still  remains 
in  Providence.  It  is  simple  and  wieldy,  and  probably  no  better  plan  can 
be  devised. 

No  essential  feature  of  the  law  of  March,  1850,  has  been,  or  need  be 
changed.  The  addition  of  the  fourth  general  grade — our  Free  Academy 
— and  the  subdivisions  of  the  senior,  intermediate,  and  primary  grades 
were  all  provided  for  in  the  law  of  1850. 

What  we  have  been  trying,  and  still  have  need  to  learn,  is  to  admin- 
ister the  provisions  of  that  law  to  the  best  advantage. 

We  have  had  the  same  law  longer  than  Oswego,  and  every  other 
advantage  which  they  have  had  ;  but  they,  it  must  be  confessed,  have 
understood  their  opportunities  better  than  we,  and  have  gone  a  long 
way  before  us.  All  the  moral  and  intellectual  energies  of  that  city  have 
been  garnered  in,  and  wielded  to  build  up,  give  character  and  intelli- 
gent direction  to  their  school  system.  Private  schools  find  no  patronage 
there,  and  the  public  school  system  is  cheerfully  accepted  as  ^/le'educa- 
tional  system  for  all  classes  of  their  people. 

Second. — These  three  proposed  changes  had  now  been  effectually 
accomplished  within  the  two  years  between  June,  1848,  and  June,  1850, 
and  our  schools  may  be  considered  to  have  fairly  entered  upon  a  new 
period  ;  and  thus  re-organized  and  rejuvenized,  a  good  degree  of  the 
public  confidence  was  regained,  and  for  a  time  it  was  reasonably  hoped 
that  our  schools,  under  wise  counsel  and  direction,  would,  after  a  few 
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years,  attain  to  as  high  a  degree  of  excellence  as  their  best  friends  had 
any  right  to  expect.  Truth,  however,  requires  it  be  stated,  that  the 
golden  opportunities  afforded  under  the  new  impulse  of  the  times,  were 
not  adequately  improved,  and  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years  a  culmi- 
nating point  was  again  reached,  and  thereafter  until  1857,  the  schools 
were  but  able  barely  to  hold  .the  even  tenor  of  their  way.  During  this 
period  of  seven  years,  from  1850  to  1857,  considerable  was  done  in  the 
matter  of  providing  new  school  buildings  and  school  houses.  Nos.  3,  6, 
8,  10,  13,  14 — old — and  16,  afford  samples.    It  is  evident  that  these 

buildings  were  constructed  without  reference  to  any  general  plan  no 

two  of  them  alike,  and  not  a  good  one  in  the  whole  number,  showing 
want  of  intelligent  direction  in  the  matter  of  school  architecture,  in 
which  matter  we  have  proceeded  without  system  and  without  intelli- 
gence from  the  beginning. 

During  these  seven  years  the  matter  of  establishing  our  highest  grade 
— Free  Academy — and  of  perfecting  the  subdivisions  and  classification  of 
senior,  intermediate,  and  primary  grades,  which  had  been  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  our  law  of  1850,  was  for  one  reason  or  another  entirely 
neglected. 

It  must  be  stated  also,  that  during  this  period  the  fatal  practice 
obtained  of  electing  members  of  the  board  of  education  with  special 
reference  to  accomplishing  specific  and  often  unworthy  objects;  and  this 
narrowing  down,  venal  policy,  gradually  instructed  our  people  to  under- 
stand that  one  man,  of  whatever  character,  elected  for  the  purpose  of 
casting  a  certain  vote,  or  of  pursuing  a  prescribed  course  of  official  con- 
duct, was  as  good  and  effective  as  another;  and  thus  our  board  of  educa- 
tion gradually  from  year  to  year  lost  character  and  caste,  and  became  an 
instrument  for  dispensing  the  favor  and  patronage  which  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  school  system  offered.  Thus  in  time,  our  board  of  educa- 
tion, which,  according  to  the  true  idea,  ought  to  be  the  most  respecta- 
ble civic  body  of  the  city,  composed  of  men  whose  personal  character 
and  active  sympathies  should  constitute  a  tower  of  strength  and  com- 
mand the  public  judgment — so  far  misconceived  their  position  as  to  fol- 
low, afai'  off,  the  shade  of  our  common  council,  resembling  a  cross 

between  that  body  and  a  ward  caucus,  and  so — if  truth  must  be  told  

fell  into  deserved  contempt.  Is  it  wonderful,  then,  that  while  our  system 
of  schools  made  no  outward  sign,  except  through  their  appointed  organ 
— the  board  of  education — it  should  also  have  suffered  to  some  extent  a 
withdrawal  of  the  public  confidence  ? 

Third. — In  1857,  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  our  schools  not  yet 
completed,  was  entered  upon — signalized  by  the  completion  of  our  sys- 
tem of  general  gradation,  and  the  consequent  subdivision  and  classifica- 
tion of  all  of  the  junior  grades — since  which  time,  for  the  most  part, 
their  substantial  success  and  gradual  approach  to  a  higher  standard  of 
excellence  have  been  recognizable  and  far  more  acceptable  than  during 
any  other  equal  number  of  years  since  their  organization. 
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And  now  let  those  who  come  after  us  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
schools — teachers  and  officers— adequately  avail  themselves  of  the  instruc- 
tions afforded  by  our  past  experience — lessons  which  have  been  too 
dearly  learned — then  their  onward  progress  shall  be  assured  through 
coming  j^ears,  the  history  of  which,  if  not  more  instructive,  shall  at  least 
be  far  more  satisfactory. 

Grades  of  Schools. — Our  schools  are  divided  into  four  general  depart- 
ments, as  follows  : 

1  Free  Academy. 
10  Grammar  schools. 
16  Intermediate  schools. 
16  Primary  schools. 
The  Free  Academy  was  established  in  the  year  1857,  under  the  name 
of  Central  High  School,  and  was  recognized  by  the  Regents  of  the 
University  in  the  summer  of  1862,  under  the  corporate  name  of  the 
Rochester  Free  Academy."    Since  its  organization  to  the  present  time, 
it  has  enjoyed  and  has  deserved  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
thorough  and  successful  academic  schools  in  this  State. 

Annual  accessions  are  made  to  the  Academy  at  commencement  time, 
directly  from  the  grammar  schools,  on  a  general  public  examination,  to 
be  admitted  to  which,  applicant  pupils  must  have  the  written  recom- 
mendation of  their  respective  principals. 

Two  hundred  pupils  only  can  be,  and  usually  are,  accommodated;  the 
course  of  study  for  whom  is  prescribed  for  terms — three  annually — and 
requires  four  years  to  complete. 

The  grammar  departments  are  severally  provided  with  a  male  princi- 
pal, and  one,  two,  or  three  female  assistants,  depending  on  number  of 
pupils;  the  pupils  are  subdivided  into  first,  second,  and  third  grades. 

Intermediate  departments  are  provided  with  female  principals,  with 
assistants  according  to  number  of  pupils;  the  pupils  are  subdivided 
into  fourth  and  fifth  grades. 

Primary  departments  are  provided  with  principal  and  assistants  in  like 
manner;  the  pupils  are  subdivided  into  sixth  and  seventh  grades. 

Grammar  department,  three  grades;  intermediate  department,  two 
grades;  primary  department,  two  grades.    Total,  seven  grades. 

Definite  courses  of  study  have  heretofore  been  prescribed  for  each 
grade;  and  promotions  from  grade  to  grade  have  been  allowed  at  the 
close  of  any  term  of  our  school  year. 

The  school  year  consists  of  forty-four  weeks,  divided  into  three  terms, 
of  which  the  fall  term  commences  on  the  first  Monday  of  September;  the 
winter  terra  on  the  first  Monday  of  January;  the  summer  term  on  the 
first  Monday  of  May. 

The  experience  of  a  few  years  has  taught  us  that  our  course  of  study 
prescribed  for  the  different  grades,  although  limited,  is  still  very  indefinite. 
That  our  three  grades  in  the  grammar,  two  in  the  intermediate,  two  in  the 
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primary,  ought  to  be  modified,  so  that  we  shall  have  the  greatest  number 
of  grades  in  the  primary,  next  in  the  intermediate,  and  the  least  number 
in  the  grammar  departments.  That  promotions  from  grade  to  grade  in 
these  different  departments  ought,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  made  but 
once  annually,  and  then  simultaneously. 

Accordingly  the  labor  of  our  "  institutes"  fortnightly  during  the  term 
time  for  the  past  six  months  has  been,  in  the  main,  to  try  to  discuss  and 
determine  these  matters  intelligently.  Some  of  the  results  of  these  dis- 
cussions may  be  indicated  as  follows: 

As  to  cities  having  elaborate  school  systems,  the  grades  of  pupils 
differ  widely  in  regard  to  number  ;  some  having  four,  some  six,  some 
seven,  some  nine,  some  ten,  and  some  different  numbers.  We  think  that 
the  simplest  and  most  rational  way  is  to  have  the  grades  based  on  the 
number  of  years  in  school.  For  example,  what  ought  the  child  to  be 
expected  to  accomplish  the  first  year  in  school  ?  Then  during  the  second 
year,  and  thus  on  until  all  subjects  within  the  range  of  a  common  school 
education  shall  have  been  thoroughly  mastered. 

Our  experience  is,  that  allowing  a  pupil  to  enter  school  at  the  age  of 
five  years,  about  nine  years  will  ordinarily  be  required  to  become 
grounded  and  established  in  the  usual  branches  allowed  to  be  taught  in 
our  best  common  schools. 

Let  the  number  of  grades  be  based  on  years — divide  the  year  into  three, 
or  whatever  number  of  terms — prescribe  the  course  of  study  for  each 
year,  according  to  the  number  of  terms,  precisely  so  much  for  each  term 
— then  promote  from  grade  to  grade  but  once  annually,  but  simul- 
taneously in  all  the  schools. 

Within  any  one  year,  however,  promotions  might  be  made,  without 
form,  from  class  to  class,  if  pupils  shall  be  found  qualified. 

To  prescribe  definitely  how  rnuch  and  ivhat  pupils  ought  to  be  required 
to  learn,  in  terms,  from  year  to  year,  is  a  difficult  task;  though  to  con- 
struct a  general  outline,  each  school  and  each  teacher  to  select  and 
appropriate,  according  to  individual  taste  or  inclination,  according  to 
the  usual  practice,  is  easy  enough. 

We  find  it  difficult  to  determine  the  subjects  of  study,  and  the  quantity 
of  each,  proper  to  be  assigned  to  the  different  grades,  and  at  the  same 
time,  methods  of  instruction  to  be  systematically  pursued  by  the  teachers, 
require  to  be  carefully  considered. 

It  is  most  important,  however,  to  select  proper  objects  of  instruction, 
as  there  doubtless  is  less  difference  in  mere  methods  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  As  a  general  rule,  the  method  which  succeeds  in  arousing 
the  energies  of  the  mind,  causing  it  to  put  forth  its  strength  to  overcome 
difficulties  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge — whatever  its  name — is 
always  the  best  In  the  matter  of  methods,  there  are  guides,  many  and 
valuable;  but  the  true  teacher,  with  or  without  guides,  rarely  fails  to 
invent  methods  by  which  to  achieve  success;  while  the  mechanical 
teacher,  with  whatever  guides,  inevitably  fails  of  success. 
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With  our  present  experience,  we  are  not  likely  to  abandon  our  old 
system  altogether,  and  substitute  in  its  room  the  Pestalozzian  plan.  Of 
course,  we  could  not  if  we  would;  but  it  is  also  true  that  we  would  not 
if  we  could — though  we  do  earnestly  intend  to  improve  and  quicken  our 
system  by  adding  to  it  a  systematic  course  of  lessons  on  objects  and 
familiar  science,  to  be  taught  orally,  in  consecutive  order,  in  all  grades. 

The  above,  and  kindred  topics,  are  occupying  much  of  our  attention 
here  at  present;  and  having  already  extended  these  lines  beyond  what 
was  intended,  further  writing  is  foreborne,  with  the  respectful  request 
that  you  wait  for  the  facts  and  statistics,  which  it  was  thought  might  be 
of  some  public  interest,  until  the  appearance  of  the  twentieth  annual 
report,  in  March  next. 

D.  HOLBROOK,  Superintendent. 


CITY  OF  SCHENECTADY. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

The  following  statements  concerning  the  school  interests  of  this  city 
are  respectfully  submitted: 

The  whole  number  of  children  and  youths  in  the  city,  of  school  age, 
were  found  by  the  census  of  last  July  to  be  3,062;  and  of  these  about 
eighteen  hundred  have  been  admitted  to  membership  in  the  public 
schools  during  the  past  year.  Such  children  only,  however,  are  entitled 
to  admission  as  have  attained  to  the  age  of  seven  years. 

Besides  the  public  schools,  there  are  in  the  city  two  private  schools, 
numbering  each  about  twenty-five  pupils,  one  Catholic  parochial  school, 
and  one  colored  school,  which  is  a  free  school,  and  is  attended  by  about 
twenty  scholars. 

The  Union  free  school  substantially  embraces  all  the  public  schools  in 
the  city,  all  being  under  the  same  supervision,  subject  to  the  same  rules 
and  regulations,  and  entitled  to  the  same  or  equal  privileges.  There 
are  three  small  schools,  situated  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  city,  for 
local  convenience,  which  cannot  be  so  satisfactorily  graded;  but  pupils 
from  these  schools  can  enter  the  Central  Union  school  as  soon  as  they 
have  completed  their  primary  studies.  The  Union  school  is  divided 
into  primary,  intermediate,  higher  English,  and  academic  departments, 
all  of  which  are  free  to  the  children  of  families  residing  in  the  city, 
except  that  tuition  is  charged  for  instruction  in  music,  the  modern 
languages,  drawing  and  painting. 

The  school  is  supported  by  the  income  from  the  State  School  Fund, 
the  Literature  Fund,  city  taxes,  tuition,  and  the  Nott  Trust  Fund. 

Academic  Department. — The  preparation  requisite  for  admission  to  this 
department  is  a  good  knowledge  of  the  common  elementary  branches  of 
an  English  education.    The  whole  number  of  students  taught  in  it 
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during  the  past  year  was  229,  and  their  average  age  was  sixteen  years. 
The  usual  number  in  attendance  is  about  130. 

The  studies  pursued  are  as  foHows:  English  grammar,  history,  rhetoric, 
botany,  physiology,  natural  and  mental  philosophy,  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  the  Latin,  Greek  and  modern  languages,  music,  drawing  and 
painting.  Special  attention  is  also  given  to  reading,  spelling  and  defin- 
ing, composition  and  declamation. 

The  school  buildings  of  the  city  are  for  the  most  part  commodious 
and  well  furnished. 

The  school  library,  containing  three  thousand  volumes,  is  judiciously 
selected,  and  it  is  read  by  many  of  the  pupils  with  considerable  interest. 

Our  pupils  have  generally  manifested  much  zeal  in  being  promptly 
and  constantly  at  school.  Their  average  attendance  the  past  year  has 
been »ninet3"- three  per  cent.;  and  I  have  pleasure  in  saying  that  they 
have  made  commendable  progress  in  their  studies. 

Twenty-nine  teachers  are  employed  in  our  schools,  with  salaries 
ranging  from  $200  to  $1,500.  Twenty-four  of  these  teachers  are  females, 
and  ten  have  been  educated  in  normal  schools.  Though  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  our  board  of  education  to  engage  such  teachers  only  as  may  be 
thoroughly  qualified  for  the  position  assigned  them,  still  the  demand  for 
higher  attainments  and  greater  efficiency  in  teachers  is  urgent. 

BENJAMIN  STANTON,  Superintendent. 

Schenectady,  Fehmary  24,  1863. 


•  CITY  OF  BUFFALO. 

Buffalo,  December  20,  1862. 

Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice: 

Dear  Sir — On  the  first  day  of  October  I  transmitted  to  you  the  required 
tabular  statement  relative  to  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Buffalo 
for  the  year  1862,  and  agreeably  to  your  request  I  take  pleasure  in 
furnishing  you  the  following  in  addition  to  that  statement: 

The  number  of  school  districts  in  the  city  is  83.  In  each  of  these  dis- 
tricts, schools  have  been  taught  twelve  months,  including  the  usual 
vacations. 

In  addition  to  these,  a  central  high  school  and  a  school  for  colored 
children  have  been  taught  the  same  length  of  time. 

There  are  also  two  orphan  asylums  in  which  schools  have  been  main- 
tained by  the  common  council,  viz:  The  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  on 
Virginia  street,  and  St.  Vincent's  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  situated  on 
the  corner  of  Batavia  and  Ellicott  streets.  The  number  of  orphan  child- 
ren taught  in  them  during  the  year  was  378. 

The  number  of  public  school  houses,  besides  these  asylums,  is  35.  Of 
this  number,  23  are  built  of  brick,  11  of  wood,  and  1  of  stone.  Nearly 
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all  of  them  are  in  goud  repair,  furnished  with  libraries,  school  apparatus 
and  modern  school  desks. 

Many  of  the  playgrounds  are  quite  ample,  and  beautifully  ornamented 
with  shade  trees,  shrubbery,  &c. 

Below  I  give  the  number  and  location  of  the  several  school  houses,  the 
number  of  departments,  and  the  total  number  of  pupils  taught  in  each 


school  during  the  year  1862: 

No.  of         Location  of  School  House.  No.  of       No.  of  pupils 

District.                                                                               Dep'tments.  taught. 

1.  Seventh  Street   3  808 

2.  Terrace    2  430 

3.  Perry  street      3  1^1 

4.  Elk         do      3  1,165 

6.  Seneca     do    3  .927 

6.  South  Division  street   3  823 

7.  South  Division   do    3  574 

8.  Church  street   2  412 

9.  Vine       do     (colored)   2  192 

10.  Delaware  do    3  640 

11.  Elm        do    2  478 

12.  Spruce    do    3  1,213 

13.  Oak        do    3  686 

14.  Franklin  do    4  802 

15.  Oak        do    3  1,089 

16.  Delaware  do    3  461 

17.  Main       do    1  69 

18.  School     do    2  375 

19.  North  Washington  street   2  305 

20.  Amherst                  do    3  691 

21.  Bird  avenue   1  86 

22.  Main  street   1  68 

23.  Pine  Hill  road   1  95 

24.  Best        street   2  270 

25.  Batavia        do    1  44 

26.  Red  Jacket  do   1  70 

27.  Seneca         do    1  85 

28.  White's  Corners  road   1  87 

29.  White's  Corners  road   1  43 

30.  Turnpike  road   1  117 

31.  Emslie  street   3  657 

32.  Cedar      do   , ,  3  793 

33.  Elk         do    3  197 

Central  High  School,  Franklin  street   3  348 


78  15,836 
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When  we  compare  the  number  of  school  houses  and  tlie  number  of 
children  taught  the  present  year  with  the  same  particulars  in  1838,  it 
will  be  seen  that  our  schools  have  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  city. 
The  number  of  school  houses  in  the  city  in  1838  was  9  ;  there  are  now 
35.  Number  of  pupils  attending  the  former  year  was  3,622  ;  the  number 
attending  in  1862  was  15,836. 

In  1837  a  law  was  passed  creating  the  office  of  city  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  under  this  law  R.  W.  Haskins,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  well 
qualified  for  the  position,  was  appointed,  without  any  salary.  Near  the 
close  of  that  year  he  resigned. 

N.  P.  Sprague,  Esq.,  was  appointed  in  his  place,  but  refused  to  serve. 

Mr.  0.  G.  Steele  was  appointed,  and  accepted  the  position  at  the 
enormous  salary  of  $75  per  year.  To  this  public  spirited  gentleman, 
more  than  to  any  other  individual,  are  the  citizens  of  Bufi*alo  indebted 
for  their  excellent  system  of  public  schools. 

In  the  spring  of  1838  the  number  of  schools  was  seven. 

In  the  fall  of  1838  several  public  meetings  were  held,  at  which  the 
Hon.  xllbert  H.  Tracy  presided,  and  a  committee,  consisting-  of  the  fol- 
lowing named  gentlemen,  viz;  Josiah  Trowbridge,  Chas.  S.  Pierce,  F. 
W.  Atkins,  A.  C.  Moore,  J.  R.  Prince,  J.  W.  Beals,  S.  S.  Case,  Lucius 
Storrs,  J.  J.  Brown,  N.  H.  Gardner,  H.  Root,  M.  Bristol,  S.  N.  Calender, 
H.  Shumway,  Le  Grand  Marvin,  N.  K.  Hall,  0.  G.  Steele,  N.  Lj-man, 
N.  Wilgus,  Moses  Baker,  D.  Galusha,  N,  Vosburgh,  S.  Chamberlain,  J. 
Miller  and  S.  Caldwell,  were  appointed  to  procure  information  concern- 
ing the  schools,  and  report  a  plan  of  action  for  their  improvement.  This 
committee  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  free  school  system. 

In  the  winter  of  1837-8  the  first  school  law  applicable  to  the  city  of 
Buffalo  was  passed  by  the  legislature.  This  law  did  not,  however,  pro- 
vide for  entirely  free  schools.  The  price  of  tuition  was,  in  1838,  two 
dollars  per  quarter.  In  that  year  public  school  house  No.  8  was  built; 
and  it  was  objected  to  violently  by  many  as  extravagantly  large  and 
expensive,  the  cost  of  site  and  house  being  $4,100. 

In  February,  1839,  the  city  charter  was  so  amended  as  to  make  the 
public  schools  of  the  city  entirely  free. 

The  number  of  pupils  taught  during  the  year  1840,  was  4,450;  and 
the  total  salaries  paid  teachers,  w^as  $6,652.83. 

In  1841  the  salaries  of  the  male  teachers  ranged  from  $500  to  $750  ; 
females  from  $150  to  $250. 

The  first  three-story  school  house  in  the  city  was  built  in  1845. 

In  the  third  story  of  this  building,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1846,  was 
established  the  germ  of  the  present  central  hig'h  school.  But  three  years 
previous  to  this,  in  the  year  1843,  Mr.  Caldwell,  who  was  then  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  common  council,  in  speak- 
ing of  a  central  school  or  third  department,  said  : 

"  A  third  department  (central  school)  should  be  established  designed 
to  receive  the  advanced  scholars  from  the  different  districts.  Higher 
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qualifications  should  be  required  of  teachers  in  this  department,  and 
children  to  be  entitled  to  admission  should  pass  an  examination  before 
some  competent  committee.  In  this  higher  department,  the  more  ad- 
vanced studies  should  be  taught;  scholars  should  be  allowed  to  complete 
their  education  to  fit  them  for  the  various  duties  of  life,  and  even  to  pre- 
pare such  as  should  choose  for  admission  into  the  higher  seminaries  of 
learning.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the  city  may  well  boast  of  her 
system  of  public  instruction.  Then  will  all  classes  in  society — the  chil- 
dren of  the  merchant,  the  mechanic  and  the  laborer — be  placed,  in  respect 
to  education,  on  an  equal  footing;  then  will  the  main  pillar  in  our  edi- 
fice be  erected  on  a  foundation  which  neither  time  nor  accident  can 
shake." 

In  the  following  'year,  the  superintendent  again  called  the  attention 
of  the  council  to  this  important  subject.  And  again,  in  1844,  Mr.  Haw- 
ley  spoke  of  it  in  his  report  as  follows  :  "  Such  a  school  would  act 
upon  the  higher  departments  in  the  same  manner  as  these  now  do  upon 
the  primaries.  There  would  be  presented,  to  the  pupils  of  the  higher 
departments,  a  motive  to  exertion,  in  the  possibility  and  prospect  of 
promotion  to  the  central  school,  which  would,  doubtless,  have  an  effect 
similar  to  and  more  powerful  than  that  already^  in  some  measure,  pro- 
duced by  the  establishment  of  a  grade  of  promotion  from  the  primary  to 
the  higher  departments  of  the  schools."  It  was  not  until  the  year  1845 
that  this  subject  was  favorably  considered  by  the  common  council.  In 
that  year  the  seed,  which  had  been  previously  sown,  began  to  show  signs 
of  germination,  A  resolution  was  passed  by  the  council  authorizing 
the  superintendent  to  open  a  third  department,  and  on  the  16th  day  of 
February,  1846,  the  central  school  was  opened  in  the  third  stor}^  of  pub- 
lic school  house  No.  7,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  0.  G.  Steele,  who  was 
superintendent  at  the  time.  In  the  next  year's  report  the  superintend- 
ent, in  speaking  of  the  prospects  of  the  school,  said:  *'  This  school  has 
been  conducted  with  great  ability  through  the  year,  and  its  success,  as 
a  branch  of  our  common  school  system  in  elevating  the  standard  of  in- 
struction, has  fully  answered  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  commu- 
nity." At  the  commencement  of  the  last  term,  in  the  year  1847,  the 
common  council  established  another  third  department,  or  a  branch  cen- 
tral school  in  public  school  house  No.  10,  on  the  other  side  of  the  city. 
The  wisdom  of  this  measure  was  questioned,  on  account  of  the  reduction 
of  the  attendance  in  No,  7;  but,  after  a  time,  it  was  thought  that  the 
condition  of  the  two  third  departments  had  fully  vindicated  the  action 
taken  at  that  time. 

In  1849,  the  superintendent  recommended  to  the  council  the  removing 
of  the  central  school,  or  the  remainder  of  the  third  department,  from  No, 
7  to  No.  10,  and  a  communication  was  made  to  the  council  by  Mr. 
Bowen,  the  superintendent,  recommending  that  this  department  be  placed 
upon  a  permanent  basis,  by  providing  a  suitable  lot  and  building  aside 
from  the  other  schools.    It  was  during  that  year  that  the  people  of  this 
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city  were  called  upon  to  decide  at  the  ballot-box  upon  the  free  school 
law  of  this  State;  and  at  that  day,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  three  of  the 
citizens  of  BulTalo  voted  against  giving  the  children  of  the  Empire  State 
the  blessings  of  a  free  common  school  education. 

In  1850,  H.  K.  Viele,  Esq.,  the  superintendent,  in  his  report,  said  : 
"  The  time  that  has  been  anticipated  by  my  predecessors,  when  it  would 
be  necessary  to  erect  a  separate  building  for  the  accommodation  of  this 
departmeiit,  has  arrived.  The  alternative  of  abandoning  this  depart- 
ment is  out  of  the  question.  No  person  that  has  been  connected  with 
the  schools,  or  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  relative  operation  of  the  sec- 
ond departments  and  the  central  school,  would  entertain  the  idea  for  one 
moment." 

In  1851,  0.  G.  Steele,  Esq.,  who  was  superintendent  for  the  second 
time,  in  his  annual  report  for  that  year,  said:  "  The  only  course  which 
seems  practicable  is  to  adopt  the  recommendations  of  the  several  super- 
intendents, and  proceed  at  once  to  the  purchasing  of  a  lot  and  the  build- 
ing of  a  house  to  be  occupied  by  a  central  high  school,  so  situated  as  to 
be  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  city.'^ 

In  the  report  of  the  following  year,  the  Hon.  Y.  M.  Rice  said  of  this 
school:  I  recommend-  that  the  third  department,  which  now  supplies, 
in  part,  the  necessity  of  a  central  school,  be  divided  into  grades,  accord- 
ing to  the  acquirements  of  the  pupils;  that  a  course  of  study  be  deter- 
mined upon,  which,  when  accomplished,  shall  entitle  the  young-  lad  or 
miss  to  a  diploma,  signed  by  the  principal  teacher  and  such  officers  as 
the  common  council  in  their  wisdom  may  direct.  It  is  believed,  from 
examples  in  other  institutions  of  learning,  and  from  the  nature  of  mind, 
that  this  would  stimulate  exertion  in  that  department,  and  that  many 
would  be  induced  to  finish  the  course  of  study,  who  will  otherwise  stop 
short  of  such  a  result.'^ 

In  the  year  1853,  the  common  council  appropriated  the  sum  of  $31,000 
for  the  purchase  of  the  lot  and  building  known  as  the  Burt  property,  the 
site  of  the  present  central  school.  This  measure  was  violently  opposed 
by  many  of  our  citizens,  but  through  the  influence  and  the  intelligence 
of  a  bare  majority  of  the  council,  a  resolution  was  passed  authorizing 
the  mayor  to  issue  the  bonds  of  the  city  for  the  purchase  of  the  pro- 
perty. As  soon  as  the  resolution  passed  the  council,  the  anti-free  school 
men  of  the  city  determined  to  enjoin  the  city  government  from  issuing 
these  bonds.  Thanks  to  the  Hon.  Eli  Cook,  who  was  then  mayor,  for  he 
waited  patiently  for  the  bonds  to  be  filled  out,  and  at  one  o'clock  the 
next  morning  he  affixed  his  signature  and  the  seal  of  the  city  to  that  in- 
strument.*   The  resolution  vv^as  obeyed,  and  the  central  school  became 

*  Section  9  of  title  12  of  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  passed  April  13,  1853,  pro- 
vided that  section  8  of  that  act  should  take  effect  on  the  fii-st  day  of  January,  1854.  Un- 
der the  charter  as  thus  passed,  the  common  council  of  1853  could  not  have  purchased  tho 
Burt  property  for  the  central  school.  But  by  reference  to  chapter  636  of  the  Laws  of  1853, 
it  will  be  seen  that  an  amendment  was  enacted  July  21,  1853,  which  gave  the  common  coun- 
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one  of  the  fixed  institutions  of  Buffalo.  This  was  a  joyous  day  for  the 
friends  of  that  school.  They  had  labored  long  and  faithfully,  amid  dark 
clouds  and  storms,  and  at  length  they  were  permitted  to  see  their  fond- 
est hopes  realized.  And  thanks  to  that  noble  band  of  true  and  tried 
friends  of  popular  education,  many  of  them  are  to-day  living  and  are 
present  with  us,  and  God  grant  that  their  lives  may  be  spared  for  many 
years  to  witness  more  fully  the  fruits  of  their  arduous  and  protracted 
labors.  In  the  summer  of  1854,  this  school  was  removed  from  its  for- 
mer location  in  public  school  house  No.  10  to  its  present  site;  and  al- 
though it  labored  under  many  inconveniences  on  account  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  building,  still  it  was  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  its  ear- 
nest friends  were  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  it  should  be  made 
all  that  the}^  desired. 

The  superintendent  for  the  3^ear  1854,  E.  F.  Cook,  Esq.,  in  his  annual 
report,  said  of  that  school: — 

"  Standing  at  the  head  of  our  magnificent  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion, forming,  as  it  were,  the  keystone  of  the  arch,  it  should  be  placed 
in  a  condition  to  fulfill,  to  the  greatest  extent,  the  object  of  its  organiza- 
tion. For  this  purpose,  I  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  thorough  course 
of  study,  at  the  completiun  of  which  the  student  should  be  entitled  to  a 
diploma."  In  the  following  report  the  next  year,  he  said  of  it:  "This 
school  now  occupies  the  position  for  which  it  was  originally  intended. 
It  has  a  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

In  the  superintendent's  report  of  the  next  year  (Jos.  Warren,  Esq.,) 
we  find  that  gentleman  using  the  following  language,  in  speaking  of 
that  school: 

Many  improvements  have  also  been  made  in  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  the  school,  and  its  plan  of  instruction. 

"  Prominent  among  these  is  the  introduction  of  a  regular  course  of 
study,  to  which  the  pupils  of  the  school  are  required  to  conform."  *  *  * 

It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  course  of  study  for  the  school,  that 
the  studies  prescribed  for  the  first  division  are  merely  the  indispensable 
English  branches  authorized  to  be  taught  in  the  district  schools,  with 
text-books  of  a  higher  grade  in  most  of  the  studies,  and  the  addition  of 
physiology,  which  is  extensively  adopted  as  a  common  school  study  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  Thoroughness  in  these  fundamental  studies 
is  not  only  important  as  the  basis  of  solid  attainments  in  the  higher 
branches,  but  the  limited  time  a  majority  of  the  pupils  remain  in  school 
renders  it  important  that  their  education  shall  be  so  conducted  that  it 

cil  of  that  year  the  authority  by  -which  the  aforesaid  property  ^vas  purchased.  I  make  this 
note,  because  it  was  through  the  influence  of  Hon.  A.  L.  Baker,  then  chairman  of  the 
school  committee  of  the  common  council,  and  to  Hon.  A.  M.  Clapp,  who  was  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  assembly,  that  the  necessary  power  was  secured.  And  it  is  but  just  to  add, 
without  detracting  from  the  earnest  co-operation  of  the  Hon.  Eli  Cook,  that  to  Judge  Ba- 
ker, more  than  to  any  other  one  of  the  many  friends  of  the  free  school  system,  are  the  peo- 
ple of  Buffalo  indebted  for  the  purchase  of  that  central  and  beautiful  site,  and  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  the  central  school.  ^'  ^*  ^* 
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will  be  complete  in  itself,  at  whatever  stag-e  in  the  course  it  may  stop. 
It  is  believed  that  any  competent  judge  will  admit  that  pupuls  who 
complete  the  studies  of  the  first  division  in  this  school  will  possess  a 
superior  common  school  education;  that  those  who  complete  the  studies 
of  the  first  and  second  divisioris  will  have  a  fair  higher  school  education; 
and  those  completing  the  entire  course  a  good  academic  education.  It 
is  believed  that  the  course  nowhere  makes  the  mistake  of  attempting  to 
build  a  chimney  b}-  commencing  at  the  top. 

The  course  of  study  was  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
term  of  the  year,  and  it  has  been  closely  adhered  to,  with  satisfactory 
results.  It  secures  steadiness  and  continuity  of  effort  in  every  branch 
of  study  until  it  is  completed,  and  stimulates  activity  by  the  ambition 
which  is  felt  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  rise,  in  regular  gradation,  to  a 
higher  rank  in  the  school. 

Anotiier  change,  to  which  importance  is  attached,  is  a  stricter  exami- 
nation of  candidates  for  admission  from  the  other  schools.  This  was 
deemed  important,  both  as  respects  the  character  of  the  school,  and  as  a 
matter  of  economy  to  the  city.  As  the  expense  of  education  per  scholar 
is  greater  in  the  central  than  in  some  of  the  district  schools,  it  was  felt 
that  scholars  ought  not  to  be  promoted  so  long  as  their  proficiency  is 
not  superior  to  that  of  the  average  of  the  highest  classes  in  the  latter. 
While  nothing  could  be  more  subversive  of  economy,  or  more  adverse  to 
the  settled  policy  of  the  school  department,  than  frittering  away  the 
time  of  the  principals  of  the  schools  in  instructing  small  special  classes 
of  advanced  scholars,  there  is  no  propriety,  on  the  other  hand,  in  pro- 
moting scholars  to  the  central  school  so  long  as  they  can  be  taught  in 
the  district  schools,  without  forming  them  into  small  classes  by  themselves 
to  monopolize  the  time  of  the  principal  teachers.  The  entrance  examina- 
tion to  the  central  school  has  therefore  been  made  so  rigorous  as  to 
render  admission  an  evidence  of  merit,  and  prevent  the  school  being 
filled  up  with  scholars  who  can  be  instructed  with  advantage  in  their 
respective  districts." 

In  the  report  for  I860,  Sanford  B.  Hunt,  M.  D.,  who  was  then  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  said  of  the  central  school: 

Among  the  non-tax-paying  classes,  the  benefit  of  a  central  school  is 
quite  as  apparent.  It  calls  in  and  educates  the  brighter  and  more 
scholarly  children,  lifts  them  up  to  the  level  of  refinement  and  the  ambi- 
tions of  noble  natures,  and  so  diffuses  the  wealth  of  knowledge  among 
those  otherwise  poor.  And  the  presence  of  the  children  of  the  poor  in 
the  central  school,  intermingled  as  they  are  there  with  the  more  fortunate 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  rich,  teaching  republican  equality  to  these, 
and  gathering  refinement  themselves,  pleads  powerfully  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  institution  noble  in  itself,  and  dedicated  to  noble  purposes." 

Through  the  influence  of  Joseph  Warroj,  Esq.,  this  school  has  been 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State, 

[Assem.  No.  20.]  9 
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he  having,  during  the  last  year  of  his  administration,  drafted  a  bill  to 
that  effect,  and  sent  it  to  the  Legislature.  This  bill  was  presented  by- 
Senator  Wads  worth,  but,  it  being  late  in  the  session,  no  action  was 
taken  upon  it  until  the  next  year,  when  the  bill  became  a  law,  thereby 
allowing  this  school  to  participate  in  the  literature  fund  of  the  State, 
equally  with  and  on  the  same  footing  with  the  academies  and  high 
schools  of  the  State;  also  allowing  it  to  participate  annually  in  all 
appropriations  which  shall  be  made  to  teachers'  classes  in  academies, 
and  to  the  same  extent  and  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
academies  selected,  or  which  shall  be  selected  by  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  University,  for  the  instruction  of  teachers'  classes.*  This  school 
has  been  visited  by  four  of  the  Regents,  viz:  Hon.  Millard  Fillmore, 
Judge  Hall,  Dr.  Luckey,  and  Secretary  Wool  worth,  who  expressed 
themselves  hig'hly  pleased  with  its  condition  and  management. 

I  have  thus  far  endeavored  to  present  to  you  a  brief  sketch  of  th^  labors 
of  the  friends  of  the  central  school,  and  in  order  that  its  enemies  shall  have 
no  occasion  to  say  that  they  have  been  slighted,  I  will  give  you  a  short 
history  of  their  herculean  efforts  to  destroy  this  most  excellent  institu- 
tion. On  the  31st  day  of  January,  1859,  Alderman  Howard,  who  was 
then  a  member  of  the  common  council,  offered  the  following  resolution: 

^^JResolved,  That  the  central  school  be  abolished  at  the  present  time 
unless  the  city  be  now  under  unexpired  contracts  for  teachers  therein, 
and  if  there  are  any  such  unexpired  contracts,  that  the  said  school  be 
abolished  at  the  expiration  of  such  contracts,  and  that  m  the  meantime 
the  superintendent  of  schools  be  directed,  and  he  is  hereby  directed,  not 
to  make  any  contract  for  teachers  for  that  school  to  extend  beyond  the 
time  of  the  unexpired  contracts  for  teachers  in  such  school." 

This  was  put  forth  as  a  feeler,  but  after  a  short  discussion  it  was 
withdrawn,  as  the  common  council  were  not  at  that  time  prepared  to 
strike  down  this  noble  structure.  The  attempt  was  again  renewed  on 
the  28th  day  of  the  next  month,  by  the  offering  of  the  following  resolu- 
tion, by  Alderman  Howard: 

Rei^olved,  That  the  committee  on  schools  be  instructed  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  discontinuing  the  central  school,  and  when  it  may  be 
done  without  loss  or  damage  to  the  city  arising  out  of  existing  contracts, 
if  any,  with  teachers  in  such  school,  and  report."  Adopted. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  committee  on  schools  did  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  discontinuing  the  central  school,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
they  became  satisfied  that,  to  use  the  language  of  the  resolution,  it 
could  not  be  done  without  loss  or  damage  to  the  city,  and  consequently 
took  no  action  upon  the  subject. 

Intent  upon  its  destruction,  its  enemies  lost  no  opportunity  of  attack- 
ing it  through  the  common  council,  and  on  the  5th  day  of  December, 

*  This  school  was  authorized  to  participate  in  the  Literature  Fund  by  an  amendment  of 
the  city  charter,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  section  12,  chapter  272,  Laws  of  1861. 

V.  M.  R. 
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1859,  their  representative,  Alderman  Howard,  in  his  seat  in  the  common 
council,  moved  to  amend  the  majority  report,  relative  to  teachers'  sal- 
aries, by  adding"  the  following: 

"  That  the  superintendent  of  schools  is  hereby  instructed  not  to  employ 
any  teacher  in  the  central  school  after  the  expiration  of  the  present 
school  term." 

The  chairman  decided  the  question  not  in  order.  Alderman  Howard 
appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  chair.  The  decision  was  sustained  by 
a  vote  of  15  ayes  to  8  noes.  Again  the  enemies  of  the  school  were 
defeated,  and  it  was  necessary  to  bring  an  outside  pressure  upon  the 
feebler  ones  in  the  council. 

Accordingly,  a  petition  from  Mr.  Eli  B.  Smith  and  others,  praying  for 
the  abolishment  of  that  school,  was  presented  to  the  council  on  the  19th 
of  December.  This  petition  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  schools, 
but  its  opponents  were  unwilling  to  wait  the  action  of  the  committee, 
and  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  Aid.  Howard  offered  the  following: 

"  Besolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  discontinue  the  central  school." 

This  was  also  referred  to  the  same  committee,  and  on  the  9th  day  of 
January,  1860,  the  committee  reported  in  favor  of  the  discontinuance  of 
that  school,  and  the  establishment,  in  its  stead,  of  a  branch  of  the  State 
Normal  school,  which  should  take  the  place  of  it,  and  fulfill  the  same 
office.  This  report  was  laid  on  the  table  for  one  week,  and,  when  called 
up,  a  resolution  was  adopted  directing  the  common  council  to  petition 
the  State  Legislature  to  establish  a  branch  of  the  State  Normal  school 
in  its  place,  creating  in  it  a  department  to  which  a  limited,  number  of 
advanced  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  Buffalo  should  be  admitted,  on 
terms  similar  to  those  then  in  force  in  the  central  school.  This  resolu- 
tion also  conveyed  to  the  State  the  entire  central  school  property^  except 
62|  feet  of  the  lot  fronting  on  Court  street,  and  running  through  to 
Genesee  street  on  the  west  side  of'  Franklin  street.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  and  in  order  to  place  it  beyond  all  hope  of  recovery.  Aid.  Howard 
offered  the  following  resolution: 

Besolved,  That  the  superintendent  of  schools  be  instructed  not  to 
employ  s^nj  teacher  for  the  central  school  until  the  further  order  of  thi 
council." 

This  was  likewise  referred  to  the  school  committee,  but  they  failed  to 
report  on  it,  and  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  thinking  it  impolitic  to 
assist  in  its  destruction,  allowed  the  central  school  to  stand  as  a  lasting 
monument  to  its  orignators. 

I  have  thus  imperfectly  sketched  the  history  of  this  school.  Many 
points  have  been  omitted  for  want  of  time,  but  enough  has  been  said,  I 
trust,  to  show  that  this  school  was  established  after  many  years  of  hard 
labor  on  the  part  of  its  founders,  and  that  the  vigilance  of  its  friends 
has  at  various  times  saved  it  from  being  destroyed.  The  question  as  to 
whether  ''this  school  shall  be  maintained"  was  settled  long  ago,  and  no 
ruthless  hand  will  again  be  raised  to  injure  an  institution  dear  to  the 
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hearts  of  the  youth  of  our  city,  and  one  of  which  our  citizens  delight  to 
boast. 

In  the  year  1838  there  were  in  the  city  but  seven  small  schools,  with 
but  one  teacher  each  ;  while  at  the  present  time  there  are  35  schools, 
and  220  teachers  employed.  As  our  schools  have  become  larger  they 
have  also  become  better  classified,  and  as  good  order  is  now  observed  in 
all  of  them  they  are  more  efficient. 

Of  tiie  220  teachers  in  the  employ  of  this  department  30  are  males 
and  1 90  females. 

Below  I  give  the  salaries,  as  fixed  by  the  common  council,  for  the 


year  1863  ; 

Principal  of  Central  School   $1,125 

Assistant  Principals  of  Central  Schools   900 

Female  Principal  Central  School   560 

Principal  Commercial  Department  Central  School   900 

Teacher  of  French,  Central  School   450 

Teacher  of  German,          "    450 

Female  assistants,            "   -   365 

Male  Principals  of  Graded  Schools   900 

Teacher  of  Vocal  Music   900 

Teacher  of  Penmanship   900 

Principals  of  Departments  in  Graded  Schools   365 

Principals  of  Nos.  21  and  28   450 

Principal  of  No.  30   365 

Principal  of  No.  9  (colored  school)   500 

Principals  of  schools  of  one  department,  except  Nos.  27,  28  and  30,  300 

Assistants  in  departments  of  Graded  Schools   275 

Principal  of  St.  Vincent  Orphan  Asylum   365 

Assistant  in  St.  Vincent    275 


Provided,  however,  that  when  new  and  inexperienced  teachers  are 
appointed  they  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $200  for  the  first  year,  which 
salary  shall  be  increased  $25  each  year  until  it  shall  reach  the  maximum 
salary  paid  assistants. 

When  we  compare  the  above  salaries  with  the  high  prices  of  every- 
thing necessary  to  the  support  of  the  teacher,  it  is  evident  that  the  teach- 
ers of  Buffalo  are  but  poorly  paid  for  the  valuable  services  rendered  ; 
but  I  hope  and  believe  that  our  city  authorities  will,  during  the  coming 
year,  fix  these  salaries  at  higher  rates,  and  in  order  that  the  teachers  of 
our  cliildren  may  have  enough  to  live  respectably,  at  least,  if  they  refuse 
them  anything  for  a  "rainy  day." 

I  have  succeeded  in  raising  the  standard  of  qualifications  of  teachers, 
but  think  it  is  yet  too  low,  and  hope  to  make  a  still  further  successful 
attempt  during  the  next  year. 

I  regard  the  examination  of  candidates  as  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  a  superintendent  or  commissioner,  and  think  great  caution 
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should  be  observed,  in  order  that  no  teacher's  license  should  be  conferred 
except  upon  such  candidates  as  are  eminently  qualified  to  teach. 

On  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  office  in  January 
last,  my  first  work  was  to  reorganize  the  teachers'  institute  which  had 
been  previously  suspended. 

All  the  teachers  of  the  city  schools  are  required  to  assemble  at  the 
central  school  building  on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month.  After  the 
usual  opening  exercises,  the  superintendent  has  an  opportunity  to  make 
any  suggestions  he  may  deem  proper  for  the  management  and  success- 
ful operations  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  after  which,  essays  and 
reports  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  teacher's  profession  are  read  and 
discussed.    The  half  day  is  profitably  spent  in  this  manner. 

In  addition  to  these  monthly  meetings,  all  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  city,  who  have  not  been  engaged  in  the  same  as  teachers 
for  more  than  two  years,  are  required  to  meet  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Saturdays  of  each  month,  and  attend  cheerfully  and  faithfully  to  the 
instructions  and  suggestions  of  such  teachers  as  may  have  been  appointed 
to  conduct  the  exercises.  During  most  of  this  session  the  exercises  are 
conducted,  in  classes  of  suitable  size,  by  some  of  the  male  principals  of 
schools. 

Various  plans  have  been  tried  here  for  conducting  an  institute,  but 
I  think  the  above  the  most  efficient  and  the  most  satisfactory  to  all. 

The  entire  general  fund  expenses  (as  estimated  by  the  comptroller)  of 
the  school  department  of  this  city,  for  the  year  1862,  amounts  to 


$84,307.00.    This  money  has  been  expended  as  follows  : 

Paid  for  teachers'  salaries   $13,400  00 

Salary  of  superintendent   1,200  00 

One  thousand  cords  of  wood,  and  sawing   4,000  00 

Sweeping  and  cleaning   1,750  00 

Ordinary  repairs  and  maintenance   2,000  00 

Insurance  central  school   37  50 

Vine  street  insurance   19  50 

Printing,  stationery  and  contingencies   1,000  00 

For  interest  on  orders   600  00 

Interest  on  orders  of  1861,  on  account  of  deficiency  in  esti- 
mate   300  00 


$84,307  00 

Less  amount  recciv^ed  from  State   25,502  04 


$58,804  96 

— a 

This  is  an  increase  over  the  expenses  of  last  year  of  nearly  §3,000; 
but  our  citizens  do  not  grumble  at  the  expenses  of  their  school  system, 
for  they  believe  it  to  be  a  wiser  economy  to  build  school  houses  than 
jails  and  penitentiaries,  and  cheaper  to  educate  a  boy  in  scliool  than  in 
prison. 
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The  duties  of  superintendent  of  schools  of  Buffalo  are  more  arduous 
than  in  cities  where  a  board  of  education  has  been  created.  Here  the 
superintendent  is  required  to  examine  and  contract  with  the  teachers, 
visit  schools  and  examine  classes,  attend  to  all  complaints  of  parents 
ag-ainst  teachers,  and  of  teachers  against  parents  and  pupils,  examine 
all  pupils  who  seek  admission  to  the  central  school,  purchase  fnel  and 
attend  to  housing-  the  same,  attend  to  all  repairs  of  old  school  houses  and 
the  building  and  furnishing  of  new  ones,  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
common  council  of  the  condition  of  the  city  schools;  all  this  in  addition  to 
his  office  duties,  in  which  he  has  no  clerk  to  assist  him.  In  fact,  the  com- 
mon council  furnish  him  with  the  necessary  money  to  carry  on  the 
schools,  and  he  must  do,  aside  from  this,  all  there  is  to  be  done  for  the 
public  schools  of  a  city  of  nearly  100,000  inhabitants. 

And  here  permit  me  to  acknowledge  my  many  obligations  to  the 
worthy  corps  of  teachers  connected  with  this  department,  for  their 
many  acts  of  kindness,  and  the  valuable  assistance  they  have  rendered 
D15  during  the  year.  It  is  to  them  that  the  credit  of  our  schools  is  due.- 
They  are  faithful,  and  their  work  is  always  well  done. 

I«  addition  to  my  other  labors,  I  have  during  the  year  made  some  200 
calls  and  visits  to  our  public  schools — a  few  of  these  were  made  in  com- 
pany with  other  officers  of  the  city  g-overnment,  and  some  in  company 
of  the  patrons  of  the  schools.  Having  been  a  teacher  for  many  years, 
I  find  it  quite  difficult  to  spend  even  an  hour  in  the  school  room  without 
teaching.  I  have  accordingly  taken  part  in  hearing  the  class  recitations, 
and  by  the  interest  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  principal  and  myself, 
I  trust  that  many  a  drowsy  pupil  has  been  aroused  from  that  slumber 
that  has  long  crept  o'er  him,  and  now  sees  his  way  more  clearly  up  the 
hill  of  science.  I  have  also  labored  to  make  these  visits  interesting  to 
teachers  and  pupils,  by  taking  part  in  the  general  exercises  of  the 
school  room,  and  by  communicating,  as  I  had  opportunity,  such  informa- 
tion as  twenty  years  experience  may  have  suggested,  always  spending 
a  short  time  in  attempting  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  parents,  when- 
ever I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  them  in  their  schools,  the  importance 
of  sending  their  children  more  regularly  to  school,  and  the  beneficial 
results  of  their  frequent  visits. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  report  without  acknowledging  my  gTatitude  to 
his  honor  Mayor  Fargo,  and  the  other  officers  of  the  city  government, 
for  the  deep  interest  they  have  taken  during  the  year  which  is  about  to 
close,  in  the  success  of  the  public  schools  of  this  city.  I  am  under 
many  obligations  to  them  and  to  the  common  council  for  their  valuable 
assistance  and  kind  advice  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted 

JOHN  B.  SACKETT, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  city  of  Buffalo. 
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ALBANY  COUNTY— First  District. 

To  the  Hon.  V.      Rice,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir — In  compliance  with  the  request  made  in  your  circular  of  Aug-.  2T, 
I  submit  the  following  report  : 

The  attendance  at  school  is  about  one-half  the  number  of  children 
within  the  school  age.  Rate-bills  aifect  this  attendance  but  little,  and 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  in  regard  to  them  is,  that  they  constitute  the 
best  method  as  yet  brought  to  their  knowledge  for  the  payment  of  teach- 
ers' wages. 

The  idea  that  a  school  house  should  be  as  comfortable  and  inviting  as 
a  private  dwelling  is  fast  gaining  ground  in  my  district ;  and  we  have 
now  nine  first  class  houses,  built  in  accordance  with  the  improved  meth- 
ods of  architecture  without,  and  conveniently  arranged  within,  to  wit  : 
short  desks,  two  pupils  only  sitting  together,  comfortable  seats,  ink 
wells  in  the  desk,  high  ceilings,  and  ventilators  which  may  be  opened  or 
closed  at  pleasure,  and  warmed  by  coal  stoves.  Globes,  outline  maps 
(Pelton's  mostly,)  county  map,  and  Emmons^  astronomical  chart,  can 
be  found  in  three-fourths  of  the  schools.  Blackboards  are  found  in  every 
school,  except  three  of  the  modern  houses,  which  are  amply  supplied  with 
first  class  wall-slates. 

In  addition  to  the  common  school  studies,  book-keeping-  is  taught  in 
three  of  the  schools,  and  algebra  in  three  ;  and,  as  the  majority  of  the 
pupils  enter  school  at  the  age  of  six  and  leave  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
many  of  whom  receive  their  entire  schooling  at  the  district  school,  it 
becomes  necessary  that  thorough  and  practical  teachers,  in  the  branches 
named,  should  be  employed. 

Eighty-nine  different  teachers  have  been  employed  in  the  forty-five 
districts  within  my  jurisdiction  the  past  year;  forty-nine  of  whom  were 
females  ;  fifty-six  of  this  number  devote  themselves  wholly  to  the  pro- 
fession, while  the  remainder  usually  teach  from  four  to  six  months,  and 
usually  quit  as  soon  as  something  better  presents  itself. 

The  average  wages,  including  board,  is  fourteen  and  a  half  dollars  a 
month.  Two-thirds  of  these  teachers  are  generally  found  in  attendance  at 
the  meetings  of  the  associations  and  institutes.  In  fact,  all  who  make 
teaching  a  permanent  business  are  found  at  these  gatherings — and  greatly 
to  their  advantage.  For  I  find  that  where  teachers  make  use  of  these 
means  of  improvement  they  readily  obtain  from  three  to  six  dollars  a 
month  more  than  those  who,  in  their  own  estimation,  have  all  the  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  necessary  to  answer  their  purposes  as  temporary 
guides  of  youth,  who  carefully  avoid  all  places  where  their  ignorance 
may  be  remedied,  or  where  their  deficiencies  may  be  exposed. 

In  examining  candidates  for  licenses,  I  generally  review  the  study  of 
arithmetic,  looking  at  the  different  rules  somewhat  after  the  order  laid 
down  in  the  books — sometimes  requiring  written,  but  oftener  oral  an- 
swers.   The  study  of  geography  is  dealt  with  in  a  very  similar  manner. 
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In  grammer  many  are  found  deficient,  and  fail  oftentimes  in  answering*, 
since  we  pursue  Clark's  method,  and  many  taught  from  Brown  and  Kirk- 
ham's  are  at  a  loss,  when  called  upon,  to  commence  where  Prof.  Clark 
does  at  the  beginning. 

Twelve  Normal  graduates  have  been  employed  the  past  year,  and  they 
have  met  with  good  success.  As  evidence  of  which,  I  would  state  that 
eight  of  the  larger  schools  are  taught  during  the  winter  term  by  fe- 
males (graduates,)  and  the  demand  for  their  services  is  increasing. 

There  are  in  my  district  no  academies,  parochial  schools,  or  schools 
for  colored  children,  and  but  one  private  school.  The  average  attend- 
ance for  the  past  three  years  has  been  about  forty.  There  are  two  union 
free  school  districts  organized  under  the  law  of  1853,  located  near  the 
city  of  Albany,  in  the  town  of  Bethlehem. 

The  district  school  libraries  are  of  little  value.  One-third  of  the  dis- 
tricts have  but  one  trustee,  and  the  changes  from  three  to  one  are  be- 
coming more  frequent. 

In  eight  of  the  schools  only  have  I  found  the  books  of  record  and  reg- 
istry required  by  the  law,  although  it  is  a  matter  to  which  I  have  fre- 
quently and  earnestly  called  the  attention  of  trustees. 

The  teachers'  institute  in  this  county  has  just  closed  its  session  of  ten 
days.  It  has  been,  by  far,  the  most  successful  ever  held  in  the  county, 
and  we  trust  its  good  results  will  be  evident  in  the  next  year's  teach- 
ing. 

Frof.  James  Cruikshank,  LL.  D.,  conducted  the  literary  exercises  of 
the  institutes,  and  we  were  able  to  place  before  our  teachers  a  far  greater 
amount  of  lecturing  ability  than  heretofore,  to  wit; 

Rev.  J.  W.  Peck,  "Hand  and  Brain." 

Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  "  The  Cultivated  American." 

Hon.  E.  W.  Keyes,  "  Life  in  Education  and  Education  in  Life.'' 

Dr.  Thomas  Helme,  "  Relation  of  the  Common  School  to  the  Civil 
Government." 

Nearly  two  hundred  teachers  were  in  attendance,  and  the  public  inter- 
est manifested  exceeded  our  most  sanguine  expectations. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

L.  CARTER  TUTTLE. 

Second  District. 

Rensselaerville,  Dec.  2T,  '62. 

Hon.  V.  M.  Rice  : 

Dear  Sir — About  three-fourths  of  the  persons  of  school  age  are  found 
in  the  schools.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  rate-bill  has  any  par- 
ticular etfect  in  regard  to  the  attendance  upon  the  schools  ;  but  I  do 
think  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  keep  the  schools  supplied  with  poor,  inef- 
ficient teachers.  There  are  a  few  good  school  houses  in  my  district,  but 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  them  are  poor,  miserable  excuses  for  school 
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houses;  with  long,  old-fashioned  desks  and  benches  around  the  outside 
of  the  room,  and  no  ventilation  other  than  what  the  doors  and  windows 
supply.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  furnished  with  blackboards,  and 
some  few  have  outline  Diaps. 

The  certificates  granted  to  teachers  have  been  for  the  most  part  good. 
We  have  had  but  one  Normal  graduate,  whose  success  has  been  the 
best  of  any  of  the  teachers  in  my  district. 

There  is  one  academy  in  my  district,  (the  Rensselaerville  academy,) 
which  has  about  thirty  students  in  attendance,  whose  ages  average 
about  fifteen  ;  it  is  a  two  story  building,  old  and  out  of  repair  ;  one 
room  has  been  so  fitted  up  that  it  is  quite  comfortable.  It  has  a  small 
library  and  a  limited  supply  of  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus, 
but  this  is  mostly  broken  and  out  of  repair.  The  studies  generally  pur- 
sued in  it  are  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  algebra,  chemistry,  philoso- 
phy^  history,  geography  and  geometry. 

There  are  at  present  only  three  private  schools — a  great  decrease 
compared  with  former  years. 

No  attention  is  paid  to  the  district  libraries.  The  general  character 
of  books  is  worthless,  and  they  are  held  by  the  people  in  small  esti- 
mation. 

Trustees. — The  people  are  mostly  in  favor  of  three  ;  where  they  have 
tried  one  they  prefer  one  to  three.  About  one-fifth  of  the  districts  have 
one  trustee. 

About  one  district  in  ten  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Code  in  regard  to  teachers'  list. 

The  text  books  principally  in  use  are  Sanders'  Readers,  Davies'  and 
Thomson's  Arithmetics,  Brown's  Grammar,  Comstock's  Philosophy,  and 
Day  and  Thomson's  Algebra;  the  branches  of  study  usually  pursued  are 
spelliii.r,  reading,  writing,  grammar,  and  arithmetic;  the  pupils  usually 
enter  school  at  five  or  six  years  of  age,  and  leave  at  about  eighteen; 
they  attend  school  from  four  to  six  months  in  a  year  for  eight  or  ten 
years. 

The  proportion  of  male  and  female  teachers  is  about  four  males  to 
five  females;  and  of  those  who  make  it  a  permanent  employment,  per- 
haps one  in  twenty — and  they  follow  teaching  for  three  or  four  terms  of 
four  or  five  months.  The  wages  for  summer  schools,  I  should  think, 
wuuld  average  about  $8  per  month — the  winter  about  $13. 

The  institutes  have  not  usually  been  attended  by  a  large  proportion 
of  the  teachers — not  more  than  one  in  five  have  usually  attended.  At 
the  session  just  held  about  nine-tenths  of  them  were  present.  I  subject 
them  to  a  thorough  examination,  both  oral  and  written,  in  spelling,  read- 
ing, writing,  geography,  grammer,  and  arithmetic,  and  find  them  best 
qualified  in  arithmetic  and  least  in  grammer;  about  one  in  twenty  have 
studied  some  work  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

The  last  session  of  the  institute  was  held  ten  days,  James  Cruikshank, 
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of  Albany,  instructor.  Instruction  was  given  in  spelling,  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic  (mental  and  written,)  physical  geography,  grammatical 
analysis,  map  drawing,  and  object  teaching. 

Several  lectures  were  given  by  him  on  the  various  topics  pertaining 
to  the  teachers'  duties,  and  one  by  Kev.  A.  W.  Peck,  Eensselaerville. 
Subject — "Hand  and  Brain;''  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  of  Albany,  on  the  "The 
Cultivated  American;"  Hon.  E.  W.  Keyes,  deputy  superintendent,  on 
"Life  in  Education  and  Education  in  Life;"  Commissioner  Tuttle  on 
"National  Education;"  Commissioner  Bouton  on  "Education;"  Commis- 
sioner Helme,  "Teachers'  Influence  on  Individual  and  National  Charac- 
ter." About  190  teachers  were  in  attendance.  The  public  interest  was 
much  better  than  heretofore. 

I  aim  to  visit  schools  at  least  twice  a  year;  have  no  other  business, 
and  devote  my  time  to  the  cause. 

GEORGE  L.  BOUTON. 

Third  District. 
Hon.  Y.  M.  Rice,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

I  herewith  send  you  the  report  upon  the  various  topics  embraced  in 
the  circular  from  your  Department. 

The  attendance  of  persons  of  school  age  varies  in  different  school  dis- 
tricts; in  some  localities  there  is  a  pretty  general  attendance  of  all  the 
children  of  a  suitable  age,  while  in  others  the  attendance  is  mostly  from 
the  smaller  children — the  larger  ones  being  kept  at  home  to  work — and 
in  most  of  the  schools  the  attendance  is  irregular,  to  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  all  concerned. 

In  some  schools  the  rate-bills  have  undoubtedly  a  tendency  to  keep 
some  few  people  from  sending  their  children  to  school,  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  people  do  not  regard  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages  a  hard- 
ship. 

Some  of  the  school  houses  are  supplied  with  the  most  improved  furni- 
ture and  school  apparatus,  and  have  neat  and  well  finished  out-buildings. 
These  schools  are  generally  taught  by  teachers  of  high  qualifications, 
and  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  children's  bearing  and  deport- 
ment seem  to  partake  of  the  neatness  which  surrounds  them.  Their 
lessons  are  better  recited;  their  conduct  and  demeanor  indicate  refinement 
and  good  manners;  proving  conclusively  that  money  spent  in  building 
neat  and  comfortable  school  houses  is  doubly  repaid  by  the  greater  pro- 
gress of  the  children.  We  have  also  a  few  old  and  dilapidated  build- 
ings— out-houses  torn  down  or  falling — where  it  seems  as  if  the  peopte 
think  that  any  sort  of  a  building  will  do  for  a  school  house;  but  those 
districts  are  obliged  to  employ  teachers  who  are  not  so  well  qualified. 
Those  of  higher  qualifications  could  not  be  induced  to  teach  in  such 
school  houses;  and  the  children  attending  such  schools  seem  to  partake 
of  the  disorder  which  surrounds  them.  I  am  happy  to  say,  however, 
that  we  have  but  few  of  the  latter. 
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The  text  books  are  of  a  great  variety,  embracing  almost  every  author. 
The  studies  usually  taught  in  the  schools  are  reading,  spelling,  arith- 
metic, geography  and  grammar,  and  in  a  few  schools  philosophy  and 
algebra  are  also  taught. 

The  ages  of  children  attending  school  are  from  five  to  fifteen  years, 
although  the  majority  of  the  children  are  under  six  years  of  age. 

A  general  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  has  had  much  to  do  in 
advancing  our  common  schools.  The  question  of  dollars  and  cents  in 
regard  to  teachers'  wages  seems  to  be  slowly  passing  away,  and  the 
chief  inquiry  now  is  for  capable  and  well  qualified  teachers. 

Our  schools  would  be  very  much  benefited  if  some  uniform  system  of 
text  books  were  used  throughout  the  schools. 

The  number  of  f^iale  teachers  is  much  larger  than  that  of  males,  and 
most  of  the  males  employed  in"  the  schools  are  teaching  as  a  temporary 
employment.  By  inquiry,  I  find  that  most  of  the  teachers  do  not  follow 
teaching  more  than  from  three  to  six  months  during  the  year,  and  from 
three  to  six  years — the  males  teaching  for  the  most  part  in  winter  and 
the  females  in  summer.  Tlie  wagx\s  in  summer  vary  from  ten  dollars  to 
fifteen,  in  winter  from  fifteen  to  thirty. 

Those  who  follow  teaching  as  a  permanent  employment  pretty  gener- 
ally attend  the  institute  and  association,  while  those  who  only  teach  as 
a  temporary  employment  avoid  the  institute  if  they  can. 

The  examination  of  teachers  is  close  in  orthography,  reading,  arith- 
metic— mental  and  written — grammar,  geography,  natural  science,  civil 
government,  and  the  art  of  teaching.  Two-thirds  of  the  teachers 
licensed  by  me  have  second  grade  licenses,  the  remaining  third  have 
first  grade.  As  a  general  rule,  I  find  the  most  of  those  teaching  better  pre- 
pared to  teach  reading  and  arithmetic  than  they  are  the  other  branches. 

The  majority  of  our  best  teachers  take  the  New  York  Teacher,''  a 
journal  containing  much  valuable  information  for  our  teachers;  and  if  all 
would  avail  themselves  of  its  lessons,  much  good  would  result  from  its 
influence  upon  our  common  schools. 

The  supply  of  teachers  of  high  qualifications  is  hardly  suflicient  to 
answer  the  demand. 

The  number  of  Normal  school  graduates  teaching  in  this  district  is 
nine,  and  of  undergraduates  fifteen.  The  most  of  them  manifest  a  lively 
interest  and  zeal  for  improvement,  and  the  demand  for  their  services  is 
daily  increasing. 

The  number  of  private  schools  is  eighteen — a  decrease  of  two  from 
last  year;  number  of  pupils  attending  the  same  is  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fourteen. 

There  is  but  one  union  free  school  in  this  district,  (the  Green  Island 
school.) 

The  school  libraries  generally  are  in  a  bad  condition;  the  books  are 
of  almost  every  description,  including  biography,  history  and  romance. 
The  people  think  that  it  is  a  useless  expenditure  of  money,  and  that 
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the  district  does  not  receive  the  amount  of  benefit  that  it  would  from  the 
application  of  the  money  to  teachers  wages,  or  to  the  purchase  of  school 
apparatus. 

The  families  are,  pretty  generally,  supplied  with  either  libraries,  news- 
papers or  periodicals. 

The  school  districts  seem  to  be  coming  back  to  the  old  system  of  three 
trustees. 

The  visitation  of  schools  is  one  great  part  of  our  duties.  While  it 
becomes  our  duty  to  visit  all  the  schools,  some  require  more  examina- 
tion and  closer  attention  than  others.  In  some  there  is  little  chance 
for  introducing  new  modes  of  instruction,  though  many  require  it,  and 
frequently  new  incentives  can  be  offered  to  both  pupils  and  teachers. 

Among  the  many  applications  made  to  me  for  forming  new  districts, 
I  have  found  but  one  in  which  I  considered  it  necessary  to  interfere; 
but  slight  changes  sometimes  are  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  districts. 

One  source  of  annoyance  is  the  dilatory  manner  in  which  trustees 
keep  back  their  school  report,  which  often  delays  us  in  our  reports  to 
your  Department. 

In  an  office  like  ours  it  is  almost  impossible  to  set  forth  the  whole  of 
our  labors,  so  as  to  give  a  complete  notion  of  our  duties. 

THOS.  HELME, 

Commissioner  dd  Dist.,  Albany  Co. 


ALLEGANY  COUNTY— Second  District. 

The  southern  district  of  Allegany  county  embraces  fifteen  townships. 
The  country  is  comparatively  new.  Although  ths  inhabitants  are  of 
the  most  enterprising  class,  yet  the  common  school  receives  too  little  at- 
tention. It  was  a  pine  country,  and  **  lumber^'  has  the  preference  to 
"  learning.^  ^ 

Our  School  Houses  were  built  when  boards  were  cheap,  but  builders 
and  architects  were  scarce.  The  consequence  is  that  our  school  houses 
exhibit  more  strength  and  durability  than  taste.  So  of  all  buildings 
here  in  those  days.  More  recently,  however,  great  improvement  is  man- 
ifest in  dwellings  and  farm  buildings,  while  the  same  old  school  house 
still  endures  to  "  mar  the  whole  prospect."  In  most  districts  good 
houses  could  be  readily  procured,  if  the  old  ones  were  out  of  the  way. 
There  are  but  two  log  school  houses  in  my  district.  There  is  also  one 
very  poor  stone  house.  Very  few  are  ventilated,  save  that  by  decay 
there  are  many  passages  for  the  keen  breath  of  winter. 

Location. — Our  school  houses  are  mostly  in  the  street.  Only  nine  are 
inclosed  at  all,  and  those  very  poorly.  There  is  not  one  that  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  I  saw  this  fall  in  Central  New  York.  A  few 
have  each  a  small  wood-house  ;  less  than  half  have  any  outbuildings  ; 
but  four  have  any  shade  or  ornamental  trees,  save  when  they  stand  in 
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the  forest;  most  of  them  have  more  or  less  bhickboard;  about  one- 
half  have  had  some  maps  aiid  charts — used,  however,  chiefly  as  sun 
shades.  Nearly  two-thirds  have  a  dictionary  ;  seven  have  globes  •,  I 
find  clocks  in  five  ;  playgrounds  are  mostly  in  the  street.  Such  are  our 
seminaries,  yet  I  am  not  discouraged;  there  are  better  days  in  prospect. 

Teachers. — We  have  many  honest,  earnest,  capable  teachers;  they 
have  our  gratitude;  their  memory  shall  be  cherished;  we  wish  we  had 
more;  we  have  too  many  who  teach  for  only  a  term  or  two,  and  that 
chiefly  for  pay.  Only  the  few  can  be  induced  to  attend  the  institute, 
purchase,  or  even  read  a  book  like  Page's,  Holbrookes  or  Northend's,  &c. 
They  teach  the  art,  but  not  the  science,  of  written  arithmetic  and  read- 
ing better  than  any  other  branches;  they  are  g(merally  fair  penmen; 
they  teach  grammar,  after  the  old  style,  tolerably  well;  neglect  mental 
arithmetic,  history,  and  the  geography  of  our  own  country;  most  deficient 
in  arithmetic  as  a  science,  they  neither  ask  wliy  nor  teach  their  scholars 
to  ask.    I  trust,  however,  we  are  working  a  slow  reform  in  this  direction. 

The  average  wages  is  about  twelve  dollars  in  summer,  and  sixteen  in 
winter.  Teachers  almost  uniformly  "board  arouod."  I  have  granted 
but  seven  licenses  of  the  first,  and  twenty-eight  of  the  second  grade.  I 
have  granted  but  few  local  licenses.  I  find  my  standard  of  qualifications 
much  higher  than  in  surrounding  districts,  but  still,  as  I  judge,  too  low. 
Teachers  must  not  only  know,  but  be  able  to  tell. 

The  attendance  is  less  than  the  abstract  indicates.  Trustees  do  not  seem 
to  understand  that  item  of  their  report.  Those  scholars  who  attend  both 
summer  and  winter  are  liable  to  be  twice  counted.  For  the  same  reason, 
the  proportion  attending  less  than  two  months  is  too  large.  There  are 
more  scholars  under  five  years  of  age  than  there  are  over  fifteen.  Less 
than  one-half  of  those  between  four  and  twenty-one  attend  school  at  all; 
for  this  there  are  all  kinds  of  poor  excuses.  We  have  no  statistics  of 
the  number  of  scholars  between  four  and  twenty-one  attending  academies 
from  this  district;  perhaps  about  two  hundred.  We  have  two  union 
free  schools,  viz:  No.  1,  Wirt,  and  Xo.  1,  Wellsville;  the  first  is  so  only 
on  paper;  it  is  Richburgh  academy  and  the  district  school  in  the  same 
building  and  under  the  same  trustees;  there  is  no  grading — no  connection 
between  the  two.  No.  1,  Wellsville,  is  now  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Lewis,  a  very  thorough,  capable  and  enterprising  man;  it  is  a  model 
school.  We  have  four  academies,  viz:  Alfred  university,  Spring  Mills 
(in  the  town  of  Independence),  Friendship,  and  Richburgh;  they  have  at 
present  230,  19,  4t,  and  9  students,  respectively. 

Teachers'  classes  in  these  seminaries  are  sometimes  well  conducted. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  ihsit  sometimes  the  class  roll  is  filled  with  names 
of  such  as  cannot  pay  their  tuition,  while  the  class,  as  such,  never  meets. 
I  might  say  more,  but  forbear. 

The  school  libraries  are  in  a  dephjrable  condition;  I  have  taken  great 
pains  to  find  them  and  examine  the  bocjks;  there  is  usually  no  place  for 
them,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  I  can  find  them;  piled  away  iu  old 
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boxes  up  stairs,  under  the  bed,  in  the  old  brick  oven,  &c.,  &c.  The 
trustees  report  275  books,  because  the  last  trustees  before  them  did  so. 
Many  of  the  books  are  very  bad  books,  immoral,  and  sometimes  obscene; 
the  lives  of  noted  and  successful  pirates  and  robbers,  &c.,  &c.  Many  of 
the  books  are  improper  on  account  of  their  sectarian  tendencies;  agents 
for  the  publications  of  some  sect  introduce  their  books  under  the  guise 
of  biography,  &c.,  and  thus  impose  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  trustee. 
There  is  no  such  amount  of  money  paid  out  for  books  as  the  reports 
show;  they  pay  it  to  teachers,  and  then  ignorantly,  they  say,  report  it  as 
if  paid  for  books.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  abuses.  If  the  present 
library  system  is  to  be  continued,  I  do  most  earnestly,  and  yet  modestly, 
request  that  the  trustees  be  required  to  inspect  the  books  annually, 
report  their  entire  list  to  the  commissioner  (once  at  least),  and  then 
annuall}^  report  the  books  purchased;  and  that  the  commissioner  be 
required  to  keep  the  list,  and  add  to  it  from  year  to  year,  &c. 

I  only  suggest,  and  would  not  dictate,  but  I  feel  very  desirous  of  a 
reform  in  this  matter. 

Those  districts  which  have  tried  one  trustee  are  mostly  going  back  to 
the  old  number. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

HENRY  L.  JONES. 

WellsviUe,  Dec.  3d,  1862. 


BROOME  COUNTY— First  District. 

To  the  Hon.  Y.  M.  Rice,  Sni±  of  Puh.  Insfr.,  State  of  N.  Y: 

In  accordance  with  jom  request,  I  hereby  transmit  to  you  my  annual 
report  on  public  instruction  within  m}''  official  jurisdiction.  Although 
the  interest  manifested  in  behalf  of  common  schools  in  Broome  Co.  is 
not  what  could  be  desired,  the  co-operation  I  have  received  from  school 
officers  and  patrons  of  schools  is  highly  gratifying,  and  renders  my 
labors  cheerful  and  pleasant. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  first  district  of  Broome  county,  of  school 
age,  is  about  six  thousand  ;  of  these  4,500  have  been  in  attendance  on 
the  means  of  public  instruction  during  the  past  year,  some  three  hundred 
attending  private  or  parochial  schools,  leaving  a  large  margin  for  non- 
attendance.  Many  of  them,  however,  are  from  the  rural  section,  and  are 
engaged  in  manual  labor  after  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  15  or  16  j^ears. 
The  cases  are  rare  in  which  children  are  detained  from  school  by  reason 
of  rate-bills  ;  but  in  some  districts,  trustees  endeavor  to  conduct  their 
schools  on  a  basis  that  will  enable  them  to  defray  the  expenses  with  the 
fund  appropriated  by  the  State.  I  qjDserve  in  such  districts  the  atten- 
dance is  more  irregular,  and  the  percentage  of  non-attendance  is  greater 
than  in  those  districts  where  a  large  rate-bill  is  incurred.  Men  appear 
to  appreciate  that  for  which  they  give  an  equivalent;  and  those  districts 
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accustomed  to  pay  a  rate-bill  have  a  much  higher  interest  in  their  com- 
mon school,  and  are  quicker  to  discover  and  remedy  errors  in  the  man- 
agement of  schools,  than  those  unaccustomed  to  tax  themselves.  A 
disposition  to  find  low  salaried  teachers  (more  properly  school  keepers) 
is  evidently  waning,  while  a  determination  to  obtain  the  services  of 
competent  instructors  is  gaining  favor  quite  as  rapidly  as  could  be 
expected  in  times  like  the  present. 

School  Houses. — There  are  111  school  buildings  in  this  district,  many 
of  them  neat,  commodious  structures,  well  fenced  and  properly  shaded;  but 
these  are  of  modern  date.  Others  there  are,  monuments  of  our  hardy 
pioneers  (nearh^)  fifty  years  ago,  and  reminders  of  present  penurious- 
ness.  This  latter  class,  I  am  happy  to  know,  is  gradually  disappearing. 
The  last  log-hovel  has  been  removed,  and  a  cozy,  white  building,  with 
green  blinds,  has  -been  erected  on  the  ground  within  the  past  year.  The 
old  logs  lie  piled  a  few  feet  from  the  new  building,  mementoes  of  that 
cherished  spot  where  our  mothers  and  grandma's,  clad  in  their  home- 
spun frocks,  read  their  significant  lesson  of  A,  B,  C  from  the  school 
ma'am's  penknife.  Preparation  is  being  made  to  erect  several  new 
buildings  the  coming  year. 

I  have  endeavored  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  trustees  the  neces- 
sity of  school  apparatus  in  the  school  room,  and  have  been  amply  repaid 
by  seeing  many  globes,  numeral  frames,  and  several  sets  of  outline 
maps  covering  the  gray  wall,  and  on  exhibition  to  the  classes  on  my 
next  visit.  Some  law  authorizing  trustees  to  procure  necessary  appa- 
ratus to  an  amount  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  in  any  one  year,  and  to 
levy  a  tax  on  the  district  for  the  same,  as  in  case  of  repairs,  &c.,  it  ap- 
pears to  my  mind,  would  be  a  wise  legislation;  that  would  remedy  this 
want  in  most  of  the  schools.  A  prevalent  evil  to  our  school  interest, 
and  difficult  to  obviate  in  this  day  of  book  speculation,  is  the  variety  of 
authors  represented  by  their  text-books  in  the  same  school.  The  teach- 
ers at  our  associations  have  endeavored  to  establish  a  uniformity  by 
adopting  certain  works  as  standard  for  the  county,  but  many  influences 
conspire  to  defeat  this  end.  Grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  reading, 
writing,  and  spelling,  receive  the  principal  attention.  Algebra,  physi- 
ology, philosophy',  and  botany^,  are  taught  in  a  few  schools.  Pupils  often 
begin  their  attendance  at  too  early  an  age  for  their  physical,  and  hence 
their  mental  good — often  at  the  age  of  four  years  when  six  would  be 
better.  The  time  well  improved,  under  the  charge  of  faithful  teachers 
till  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  (when  most  cease 
to  attend  common  school,)  should  enable  them  to  acquire  a  better  educa- 
tion than  is  obtained  b}^  the  average  grade  of  our  pupils. 

Teachers. — During  the  past  year  211  teachers  were  employed— 51  be- 
ing males,  and  157  females.  Of  these  two  were  holding  State  certifi- 
cates, thirteen  first  grade,  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  second,  and 
twelve  third  grade  certificates.  The  average  time  taught  by  each  was 
three  months  and  seven  days;  the  average  time  school  was  taught  iu 
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each  district  was  six  months  and  seven  days.  The  average  pay  per 
month,  beside  board,  was  $14 — the  average  pay  of  males  being  about 
$20  per  month  ;  that  of  female  teachers  $12  per  month. 

Of  the  teachers  employed,  150  attended  the  teachers'  institute  and 
association,  and  exhibit  the  good  fruit  thereof  by  their  successful  labors 
in  the  school  room.  The}^  were  mainly  examined  at  public  examinations, 
conducted  chiefly  by  writing,  experience  having  taught  that  to  be  the 
more  equitable  to  all,  and  the  surer  test  of  their  several  attainments. 
At  my  first  examinations,  many  nearly  failed  in  orthography,  but  the 
fall  drills  show  a  great  improvement,  and  I  have  reason  to  expect  that  the 
instruction  and  exercises  of  Prof.  C.  W.  Sanders,  at  our  last  institute, 
will  revive  a  new  interest  in  orthography  and  elocution.  I  believe  that 
the  teachers  generally  see  the  need  of  a  more  thorough  qualification; 
and  the  zeal  for  improvement  manifested  gives  promise  of  a  higher 
standard  of  education.  The  people  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  wherever  they  are  well  sustained,  private  schools  and 
academies  receive  a  meagre  support. 

Academies. — The  academy  located  at  Windsor  is  an  ample,  commodious 
building,  pleasantly  located,  with  an  excellent  library.  The  teachers 
are  competent  to  impart  instruction  in  the  grade  of  studies  usually  pur- 
sued in  first  class  academies;  still  the  attendance  for  sometime  past  has 
been  only  from  15  to  28  pupils  per  term.  The  teachers'  class,  or  teach- 
ers admitted  as  members  of  that  class,  has  received  far  too  little  atten- 
tion to  result  in  much  practical  benefit.  Although  the  rate  of  tuition 
appropriated  by  the  State  for  that  purpose  is  double  that  established  by 
the  principal  of  the  academy  for  the  same  course  of  study,  they  receive  no 
more  attention  or  instruction  during  the  term.  Applicants  for  the  class 
are  consequently  limited,  and  mere  boys  are  sometimes  admitted  to  fill 
the  class,  while  teachers,  needing  the  instruction  intended  by  the  appro- 
priation, attend  elsewhere,  and  defray  their  own  expenses.  With  proper 
management,  such  a  class,  in  the  first  district  of  Broome  county,  may  be 
productive  of  great  good  to  the  cause  of  education  through  our  common 
schools. 

The  parochial  school  at  Harpersville  is  chiefly  sustained  by  the  Episco- 
palian society,  and  patrons  from  its  immediate  locality.  Several  teachers 
who  have  attended  there,  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  institution. 

The  colored  children  of  this  district  are  very  few,  and  attend  the  same 
schools  and  recite  with  the  same  classes  as  the  white  children,  exhibit- 
ing in  some  instances  marked  proficiency  and  good  intellect. 

District  School  Libraries. — On  assuming  the  duties  of  school  commis- 
sioner, I  found  the  district  libraries  generally  in  a  dilapidated  condition, 
piled  in  barrels,  stored  away  in  old  garrets,  eaten  by  mice,  torn  by 
children,  and  generally  neg-lected.  I  have  examined  every  library, 
urged  upon  trustees  the  importance  of  discharging  their  duty  in  caring 
for  and  sustaining  a  good  library  in  every  district,  aided  them  in  search- 
ing out  the  strayed  and  defaced  books,  and  arranging  them  in  cases  pro- 
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vidcd  for  the  purpose.  In  several  instances  I  found  the  people  anxious 
for  reading  matter,  but  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  a  library  in  their 
midst.  In  other  districts,  patrons,  and  even  librarians,  had  been  permit- 
ted to  remove  from  the  district  carrying  books  with  them,  till  the  library 
was  destroyed.  This  indifference  to  so  indispensable  an  agency  for 
obtaining  information,  was  apparently  caused  by  the  penuriousness  of 
trustees,  who  used  the  library  fund  for  other  purposes — often  illegiti- 
mately— thereby  saving  a  few  cents  from  rate-bill  or  tax-list,  urging  as 
an  excuse  for  the  evil,  the  uselessness  of  a  district  library.  A  great 
change  has,  however,  taken  place  within  the  past  year,  favorable  to  dis- 
trict libraries.  Book  cases  have  been  provided,  books  brought  from  the 
loft,  the  contents  of  old  barrels  placed  on  clean  shelves,  list  of  books 
carefully  prepared,  and  the  money  expended  for  new  books,  in  nearly 
every  school  district.  The  reading  interest  has  accordingly  increased, 
and  the  people  appreciate  more  fully  the  benefit  derived  from  this  source. 
Much  remains  to  be  done  to  restore  the  libraries  to  their  former  standing, 
and  nothing  but  the  direct  attention  of  school  officers  to  this  matter  can 
accomplish  the  work.  The  best  school  district  library  in  this  district  is 
in  school  district  No.  1,  Windsor,  containing  243  volumes,  which  are 
appreciated  by  an  intelligent  community.  There  are  many  good  private 
libraries,  and  newspapers  are  well  circulated  among  the  people,  but  a 
large  number  of  the  less  wealthy  families  are  without  either,  and  depend 
upon  their  neighbors  or  upon  the  district  libraries. 

The  law  permitting  districts  to  choose  at  their  annual  meeting  between 
one  or  three  trustees  was  new,  and  had  to  be  tested  by  the  people.  Many 
accepted  it  at  once,  while  others  cried,  "away  with  innovations,"  and 
clung  more  tenaciously  to  the  creed  of  their  fathers.  But  time  has 
shown  the  wisdom  of  one  trustee,  at  least  in  lessening  the  difficulties 
and  errors  arising  from  districts  having  three  and  the  districts  are 
gradually  adopting  the  change.  The  principal  objection  urged  to  one 
trustee,  is  the  liability  of  his  forgetting  the  interest  of  the  school  in  his 
anxiety  to  furnish  a  situation  to  some  intimate  friend  or  relative  as 
•  teaclier. 

The  commissioners  of  Broome  Co.  conducted  a  joint  institute,  of  twelve 
days,  at  Binghamton,  which  was  highly  gratifying,  and  gave  promise  of 
success.  The  teachers  manifested  by  their  interest  in  the  exercises,  that 
they  attended  for  mutual  improvement,  and  they  would  not  be  disap- 
pointed. It  was  pronounced  by  all  to  be  the  most  interesting  and  best 
working  institute  they  ever  attended,  and  the  largest  ever  held  in  the 
county.  Over  100  more  teachers  were  in  attendance  than  there  are 
schools  in  the  county.  Instruction  was  given,  in  the  manner  of  present- 
ing, objectively,  the  various  studies  taught  in  common  schools,  by  Prof. 
N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York,  and  Prof.  Cruttenden,  of  Binghamton  (late 
of  N.  Y.).    Prof  J.  W.  Lusk,  of  N.  Y.  city,  and  Prof.  C.  \V.  Sanders 
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gave  much  very  valuable  instruction  in  penmanship  and  oratoiy. 
Their  several  lectures  were  well  deserving  of  praise.  Schools  from 
the  Scholar  Side,"  delivered  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Pierson,  of  Binghamton, 
abounded  with  mirth  and  originality.  The  fruits  of  the  institute  are 
already  manifest  in  the  opening  of  the  winter  schools,  and  we  hope  for  a 
new  impetus  to  be  given  to  the  cause  of  education  in  our  midst,  through 
the  earnest  labors  of  our  faithful  teachers. 

Miscellany. — It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  commissioner  to  visit  each 
school  at  least  twice  during  the  year.  Some  of  them  have  been  visited 
three  or  four  times,  and  some,  for  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  com- 
missionei',  have  received  but  one  visit.  The  number  of  teachers  employed 
makes  it  necessary  to  visit  at  least  two  schools  per  day,  to  see  them  all 
during  the  term  ;  and  the  time  necessary  to  look  to  the  progress  and 
interest  of  the  schools,  and  to  look  up  and  re-organize  the  school  dis- 
trict libraries,  often  proves  the  days  quite  too  short  to  perform  that 
amount  of  labor. 

Trustees  are  often  induced  to  visit  the  schools  with  me,  and  whenever 
they  do  the  influence  is  salutary.  Some  teachers  I  find  possessing  and 
exercising  an  influence  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  school  visitation  in  the 
district,  and  no  effort  seems  productive  of  greater  good.  Teachers  and 
children  are  more  interested,  confidence  is  gained,  parents  are  in  direct 
communication  with  the  school,  and  the  spirit  of  progress  is  working;  in 
fact,  "  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad." 

Notwithstanding  the  great  events  of  the  year,  it  is  g-ratifying  to  know 
that  the  attendance  at  school  has  been  more  regular,  and  includes  a 
greater  per  cent  of  those  of  school  age  than  that  in  former  years. 

The  number  reported  of  school  age  is  6,036,  being  an  increase  of  81 
from  last  year  ;  the  number  in  attendance  4,635,  being-  an  increase  of 
296  from  the  attendance  of  last  year.  The  average  attendance  on  days 
during  which  the  schools  were  visited  was  about  two-thirds  those  on  the 
teachers'  list.  In  only  one  school  did  I  find  every  pupil  present.  The 
importance  of  a  regular  attendance  should  be  more  fully  felt  by  the 
teachers,  and  a  greater  effort  made  to  create  and  maintain  an  interest  in 
the  school  room  that  shall  compel  attendance. 

To  impress  on  the  minds  of  patrons,  teachers  and  scholars  the  neces- 
sity of  a  prompt  and  regular  attendance  during  the  hours  of  school,  has 
called  for  a  share  of  my  humble  influence,  while  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  office. 

District  difficulties  that  have  been  presented  to  me  have  been  found 
trifling,  but  magnified  by  selfishness,  enmity,  and  obstinacy.  In  most 
cases,  harmony  of  feeling  and  union  in  sentiment  and  action  have  been 
restored  by  inciting  to  just  and  rational  views,  and  pointing  to  the  in- 
consistencies of  each.  The  press  of  Broome  county  are  entitled  to  our 
sincere  thanks  for  the  free  use  of  their  papers  as  a  general  medium  of 
communication  with  teachers  and  school  officers.    The  local  examina- 
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tioiis  held  two  weeks  in  different  towns,  both  spring  and  fall,  liave  af- 
forded opportunities  for  most  of  the  teachers  to  obtain  their  certificates, 
and  have  been  by  them  generally  improved. 

Trustees  have  generally  attended  these  local  examinations,  and  been 
thereby  better  enabled  to  judge  of  the  ability  of  those  they  choose  to 
employ. 

I  find  the  duties  of  this  office,  though  pleasant,  no  gentle  recreation 
to  be  indulged  in  hours  of  leisure  from  more  engrossing  pursuits;  but  to 
be  attentive  to  ever^^  call,  vigilant  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty,  ear- 
nest at  all  times,  faithful  in  all  things,  demands  the  devotion  of  the  high- 
est faculties  and  noblest  energies  of  the  mind. 

If  my  ambition  shall  make  me  an  instrument  of  good  in  the  cause  of 
popular  education,  and  I  can  see  the  common  schools  rising  to  that  emi- 
nence their  importance  justly  demands,  I  shall  feel  amply  rewarded  for 
all  this  toil.  Respectfully  yours, 

A.  A.  ROSE. 


CATTARAUGUS  COUNTY— First  District. 

Hon.  V.  M.  Rice,  Supt,  of  Public  Instruction: 

The  undersigned,  school  commissioner  for  the  first  Assembly  district 
of  Cattaraugus  county,  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  report: 

Common  Schools. — I  have  no  statistics  based  upon  the  attendance  and 
non-attendance  of  persons  of  school  age  in  this  district;  the  brief  time 
allowed  me  for  that  purpose,  tog<^ther  with  the  pressure  of  other  official 
duties,  having  rendered  their  collection  impracticable.  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  however,  in  general  terms,  that  few  children  are  sent  to 
school  until  they  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  years,  while  the 
great  majority  of  persons  who  attend  at  any  time,  leave,  not  to  return, 
before  they  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

Irregular  attendance  is  one  of  the  many  evils  with  which  teachers 
have  to  contend,  introducing  confusion  and  disorganization  into  the 
classes,  and  seriously  hindering  that  steady  and  uniform  progress  which 
is  so  desirable,  and  so  essential  to  the  good  order  and  prosperity  of 
every  school. 

Tardiness  of  attendance  is  another  of  the  serious  evils  which  call 
imperatively  for  correction;  but  few  teachers  will  succeed  in  remedying 
it  without  that  aid  and  co-operation  from  parents  and  patrons,  which,  in 
too  many  instances,  they  fail  to  receive. 

The  manifest  effect  of  rate-bills  in  many  of  the  districts  is  to  diminish 
the  attendance  of  pupils.  In  a  considerable  imniber  of  the  schools  under 
my  supervision,  and  the  same  is  doubtless  true  of  other  portions  of  the 
State,  the  public  money  is  made  to  defray  the  whole  expense  of  instruc- 
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tion,  teachers  being  employed  no  longer  than  is  necessary  to  exhaust 
the  apportionments  to  the  districts.  So  weak  a  sense  of  duty  and 
responsibility  have  some  parents,  and  so  poor  an  appreciation  of  the 
benefits  secured  to  them  by  our  common  school  system,  that,  rather  than 
pay  a  paltry  rate-bill,  they  prefer  to  detain  their  children  at  home  in 
ignorance,  or  sufler  them  to* frequent  the  streets  and  places  of  low  resort, 
to  learn  with  fatal  facility  the  lessons  of  immorality  and  vice,  so  incom- 
patible with  future  usefulness  and  good  citizenship. 

The  school  houses,  though  far  in  advance  of  those  of  the  olden  time, 
are  not  what  an  enlightened  regard  for  the  health,  comfort,  and  mental 
well-being  of  the  pupils  demands.  The  seats,  most  of  which  have  per- 
pendicular backs,  are  too  high  and  narrow,  and  incline  often  toward  the 
floor  in  front,  rendering  constant  effort  necessary  in  the  pupils  to  retain 
their  positions  upon  them.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  physical  com- 
fort so  essential  to  close  and  successful  study  can  hardly  be  secured  on 
seats  of  this  description.  But  for  the  protesting  voice  of  charity,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  infer  that  many  of  the  seats  in  our  school  houses 
were  designed  and  constructed  for  inquisitorial  purposes.  The  condition 
of  the  school  houses  generally  might  be  materially  improved;  their  sites 
are  not  always  wisely  chosen,  and  the  out-buildings  and  furniture 'are, 
in  many  cases,  quite  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  schools.  Most, 
if  not  all  the  school  houses  are  warmed  by  stoves.  But  few  were  origin- 
ally provided  with  any  proper  means  of  ventilation ;  during  my  visitations, 
however,  the  upper  window  sashes  in  many  of  them  have,  at  my  sug- 
gestion, been  dropped,  so  as  to  allow  the  poisonous  vapors  produced  by 
respiration  to  escape.  Most,  if  not  all,  are  provided  with  black-boards; 
many  with  maps  and  charts;  a  few  with  terrestrial  globes;  fewer  still 
with  numeral  frames;  and  none,  to  my  knowledge,  with  cabinets  of 
minerals  or  other  curiosities. 

The  variety  of  text-books  is  too  great,  yet,  as  commissioners  possess 
only  an  advisory  power  in  the  matter,  and  as  both  teachers  and  parents 
have  their  own  preferences,  it  has  been  impracticable  thus  far  to  estab- 
lish such  a  uniformity  as  ought  to  exist,  and  as  is  necessary  to  the  perfect 
classification  of  pupils.  Children  are  generally  well  supplied  with  books, 
though  in  some  instances  I  have  found  a  degree  of  destitution  wholly 
inconsistent  with  an  intelligent  apprehension  by  parents  of  the  duties 
which  they  owe  to  their  offspring,  to  society,  and  to  the  State. 

The  branches  of  study  most  generally  pursued  are  orthography,  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  geog-raphy,  and  grammar;  while  in  a  consider- 
able nupiber  of  the  schools,  particularly  in  winter,  algebra,  natural 
philosophy,  human  physiology,  astronomy,'  &c.,  are  studied  to  some 
extent.  The  general  condition  of  the  schools  is  susceptible  of  material 
improvement,  though  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  if  not  without  egotism, 
that  a  gratifying  degree  of  progress  in  the  right  direction  has  been  made 
during  the  present  district  administration. 
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Teachers. — The  number  of  persons  who  follow  teaching  as  a  permanent 
employment  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  engaged  in 
the  schools,  the  great  majority  turning  their  attention  to  other  pursuits 
during  the  vacations  between  the  summer  and  winter  terms.  At  least 
three-fourths  of  all  the  teachers  at  present  employed  in  this  district  are 
females,  and  should  the  righteous  demands  of  the  general  government 
upon  the  patriotic  services  of  our  young  men  continue  much  longer,  few, 
if  any,  male  teachers  will  remain  in  the  schools,  nor  should  they  while  a 
single  blow  remains  to  be  struck  for  humanity  and  good  government. 
Teachers'  wages  in  this  district  range  in  summer  from  $1.25  to  $3  per 
week;  and  in  winter  from  $2  to  $4  per  week  for  females,  and  from  SI 5 
to  $25  per  month  for  males. 

The  studies  in  which  I  examine  candidates  are  orthography,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history,  government,  and 
composition  as  contained  in  their  manuscript  answers  to  questions^  and 
for  certificates  of  the  first  grade,  the  higher  English  branches  taught  in 
the  most  advanced  common  schools.  The  branches  in  which  teachers 
are  generally  most  deficient  are  orthography,  reading,  grammar,  history 
and  government. 

A  creditable  number  of  the  teachers  employed  in  this  district  have 
read  "  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,"  and  many,  at  my  solici- 
tation, have  become  subscribers  to  the  "  New  York  Teacher." 

About  three-fourths  of  all  the  certificates  granted  during  the  first  year 
of  my  term  were  of  the  third  grade,  the  remaining  fourth  being  of  the 
second  grade.  In  later  examinations  candidates  have  acquitted  them- 
selves much  more  creditably.  In  the  fall  examinations  just  closed,  about 
one-half  of  the  certificates  conferred  were  of  the  second  grade.  I  have 
granted  very  few  certificates  of  the  first  grade,  the  teachers  of  the  dis- 
trict having  been  very  generously  and  generally  supplied  with  tliem  by 
my  predecessor  just  before  the  expiration  of  his  official  term,  and,  in 
many  instances,  with  little  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  recipients. 

Academies. — There  is  one  academy  in  this  district,  situated  at  Olean. 
I  wrote  to  the  principal  in  due  time  for  the  statistics  of  the  institution 
to  be  embodied  in  this  report,  but  the  unusual  amount  of  business  on  his 
hands  at  the  time  prevented  a  compliance  with  my  request.  I  must 
therefore  refer  you  to  the  Report  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  for 
1862,  for  the  required  information,  as  that  report  is  neither  in  my  posses- 
sion nor  accessible  at  this  time. 

Private  Schools — Six  private  schools  only,  with  an  aggregate  of  139 
pupils,  have  been  reported  to  me  for  the  school  year,  ending  on  the  30th 
of  September  last,  the  reports  exhibiting  a  decided  decrease  in  the 
number  of  such  schools  as  compared  with  former  years.  The  reports 
may  not  have  included  every  private  school  taught  in  the  district  during 
the  year;  but  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  greater  efficiency  of  the 
district  schools,  under  the  present  system  of  supervision,  has  greatly 
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diminished  the  number  of  private  schools  in  the  State,  by  diminishing 
the  demand  for  them. 

Libraries. — The  condition  of  the  district  libraries  generally  is  by  no 
Iheans  satisfactory.  The  books  composing  them  are  'of  a  decidedly  mis- 
cellaneous character,  having  been  selected  from  year  to  year  by  persona 
of  differing  tastes,  and  every  degree  of  culture  and  refinement.  The 
estimation  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  people  is  by  no  means  so  great 
as  it  formerly  was.  The  interest  excited  by  novelty  has  ceased  to  exist, 
and  in  many  districts  little  attention  is  paid  either  to  the  books  them- 
selves or  to  the  laws  regulating  their  distribution  and  return.  Whether 
or  not  the  appropriations  of  money  for  library  purposes  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued longer,  is  a  question  for  the  wisdom  of  the  Department  and  the 
Legislature  to  decide.  In  my  humble  opinion,  the  interests  of  the  people 
would  be  consulted  by  adding  the  money  heretofore  set  apart  for  library 
purposes  to  that  apportioned  among  the  districts  for  the  payment  of 
teachers^  wages. 

Trustees. — There  is  a  growing  sentiment  among  the  people  of  the 
district  in  favor  of  one  trustee  instead  of  three.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  adoption  of  the  one  trustee  system  throughout  the  State  would  pre- 
vent many  of  the  quarrels  that  annually  arise  in  school  districts  from 
misunderstanding,  jealousy  and  distrust  among  trustees,  and  save  the 
Department  from  much  of  the  annoyance  now  suffered  from  the  enter- 
tainment and  decision  of  appeals,  some  of  which,  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, are  prompted  by  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and  hate.  Other  things  being 
equal,  one  trustee  will  generally  administer  the  affairs  of  a  school  dis- 
trict better  than  three,  every  one  of  whom  feels  but  a  divided  responsi- 
bility, and  waits  for  his  associates  to  assume  and  bear  the  burdens  of 
the  office.  Somewhat  more  than  half  of  the  school  districts  under  my 
supervision,  as  shown  by  the  reports,  had  only  one  trustee  durihg  the 
school  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  September. 

Institutes. — The  annual  institute  of  Cattaragus  county  for  1862,  was 
held  at  Ellicottville,  commencing  on  the  15th  and  closing  on  the  26th 
day  of  September.  My  associate  and  myself  were  assisted  during  the 
entire  session  by  James  Cruikshank,  LL.  D.,  of  Albany,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Teacher.  The  subjects  upon  which  instruction  was  given 
were  orthography,  reading,  penmanship,  arithmetic — mental  and  written 
— geography,  with  map  drawing,  grammar,  composition,  practical  teach- 
ing, and  miscellaneous.  Lectures  were  given  during  the  session  by  the 
following  persons:  Dr.  Cruikshank,  seven — subjects.  Physical  Geography 
and  miscellaneous;  Hon.  V,  M.  Rice,  Reading,  Writing,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Schools;  Rev.  Dr.  Aiken,  The  state  of  the  Nation;  Mr.  John 
Pringle,  Education;  Dr.  Lyman  Packard,  Symmetrical  Development 
and  the  Proper  Incentives  to  Stud3^  The  number  of  teachers  in  attend- 
ance was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  the  interest  manifested  in 
the  exercises  was  good  and  well  sustained  during  the  whole  session . 
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The  attendance  of  citizens  upon  the  exercises  and  lectures  was  highly 
creditable  to  their  intelligence  and  zeal,  and  gave  a  gratifying  proof  of 
the  enlightened  concern  felt  by  the  people  of  the  county  in  the  cause  of 
popular  education.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  institute  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  profitable  ever  held  in  the  county. 

School  Commissioner. — The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  labors 
performed  during  the  last  school  year  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties.  In 
addition  to  the  labor  of  apportioning  the  public  moneys,  holding  an 
institute,  and  making  out  my  annual  abstracts  from  the  trustees'  reports, 
many  of  which  are  about  as  undecipherable  as  the  hieroglyphical  inscrip- 
tions upon  the  Egyptian  tombs,  I  have  made  two  tours  of  the  district, 
comprising  fourteen  towns,  for  the  examination  of  candidates,  examined 
a  large  number  singly  at  m}'  office,  altered  a  considerable  number  of 
school  districts,  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence,  chiefly  at  my 
own  expense,  with  persons  writing  for  favors  or  information,  and  request- 
ing an  early  answer,  issued  circulars,  published  notices,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
visited,  as  will  appear  from  my  statistical  report,  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  schools,  remaining  half  a  day  in  each.  It  will  thus  appear  that 
the  office  of  school  commissioner  is  no  sinecure,  but  a  position  calling 
for  great  and  arduous  services  at  moderate  and  unremunerative  prices. 
A  full  and  faithful  discharge  of  all  the  duties  it  devolves,  leaves  little  or 
no  time  for  any  attention  to  other  pursuits.  In  accepting  the  position  I 
relinquished  an  increasing  practice  in  a  humane  and  lucrative  profession; 
but  if,  at  the  expiration  of  my  term,  I  shall  have  succeeded  in  materially 
improving  the  teachers  and  through  them  the  schools  of  the  district,  I 
shall  feel  amply  recompensed  for  my  labors,  and  shall  return  to  my 
former  pursuits  with  a  sustaining  consciousness  of  good  accomplished 
and  duty  done. 

LYMAN  PACKARD, 
School  Commissioner. 

Yorkshire  Center,  November  20,  1862. 

Second  District. 

Napoli,  N.  Y.,  December  29th,  1862. 
Hon.  V.  M.  Rice,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir — The  undersigned,  school  commissioner  of  the  second  Assembly 
district  of  Cattaraugus  county,  respectfully  submits  the  following  report 
on  public  instruction  within  his  official  jurisdiction  : 

There  are  within  my  jurisdiction  139  schools  and  8,471  persons  of 
school  age,  giving  an  average  of  60.8  persons  of  school  age  to  each 
school.  There  were  6,736  children  taught  in  the  schools  during  the  past 
year,  or  about  four-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  of  school  age. 
The  children  taught,  attended  school  as  follows  : 
31  per  cent.,  less  than  two  months. 
35      do       two  months,  and  less  than  four. 
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23  per  cent,  four  months  and  less  than  six. 
8      do       six        do  do  eight. 

3      do       eight     do  do  ten. 

From  the  above  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  one  pupil  in  three  attends 
school  less  than  two  months;  two  in  three,  less  than  four  months; 
while  only  one  in  three  attends  school  four  months  and  over,  and  one  in 
ten,  six  months  and  over. 

In  many  districts  (perhaps  in  the  majority)  public  sentiment  is  against 
raising  any  money  by  rate-bills.  As  the  result,  the  trustees  hire  the 
teacher  who  will  teach  for  the  least  wages,  and  limit  the  school  to  the 
least  time  the  law  will  allow  and  secure  the  public  money.  By  so  doing, 
many  districts  avoid  rate-bills  entirely,  or  reduce  them  to  a  very  few 
dollars.  The  result  of  so  reducing  teachers'  wages  is,  that  as  soon  as 
teachers  are  qualified  to  teach  a  good  school,  they  can  get  better  wages 
in  some  other  business,  and  so  they  leave  the  school  room  and  seek  em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  a  gradual  improvement  is  going  *on  in  the 
character  and  condition  of  school  houses,  their  sites  and  outbuildings. 
Last  year  there  were  five  log  school  houses  in  my  district;  this  year 
there  are  but  four;  while  many  of  the  old  frame  buildings  are  giving 
place  to  new  and  more  commodious  ones.  Many  of  the  sites  have  been 
enlarged,  and  ornamented  with  shade  trees,  while  nearly  all  of  the  school 
houses  are  supplied  with  suitable  outbuildings.  The  school  houses  are 
all  warmed  by  wood  stoves,  and  are  mostly  ventilated  by  windows. 
Some  are  supplied  with  ventilators  at  the  top  of  the  rooms.  The  school 
rooms  are  all  supplied  with  blackboards;  a  majority  of  them  with  globes 
and  maps;  while  very  few  have  any  other  school  apparatus. 

The  children  are  mostly  well  supplied  with  text  books,  but  of  such 
great  varieties  as  very  seriously  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  school.  I 
know  of  no  better  way  to  obviate  it,  than  to  have  some  man  or  set  of 
men,  either  in  the  state  or  county,  that  shall  have  power  to  say  what 
text  books  shall  be  used  in  the  schools.  I  think  that  a  law  to  the  above 
effect  would  result  in  a  great  benefit  to  our  schools. 

During  the  past  year,  305  teachers  have  been  employed  in  the  schools 
in  my  district,  of  which  number  24  per  cent,  have  been  males,  and  76 
per  cent,  females.  During  the  year  previous,  there  were  297  teachers, 
of  whom  30  per  cent,  were  males,  showing  a  verj^  great  decrease  of  male 
teachers.  The  decrease  of  male  teachers  will  be  still  greater  this- 
year,  as  many  of  our  best  teachers  have  nobly  volunteered  to  serve  their 
country.  There  are  not  more  than  ten  teachers  in  my  district  that  follow 
teaching  as  a  permanent  employment;  the  rest  merely  make  it  a  step- 
ping-stone to  something  that  pays  better  in  the  way  of  dollars  and  dimes. 
Teachers'  wages  vary  from  $12  to  $80  per  month  for  males,  and  from  $1 
to  $4  per  week  for  females.    The  average  is  about  $17  per  month  for 
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males,  and  $1.50  per  week  for  females.  In  almost  all  cases  teachers 
have  the  privilege  of  "  boarding  round." 

Teachers  are  examined  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  orthography, 
grammar,  geography,  arithmetic  and  history,  including  the  news  of  the 
day  as  gathered  from  newspapers.  I  find  teachers  the  best  qualified  in 
grammar,  geography  and  arithmetic,  while  they  are  most  deficient  in 
general  news.  The  examination  is  both  written  and  oral.  Not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  teachers  have  read  any  work  on  the  "  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching."  During  the  past  year  I  have  granted  206  certifi- 
cates, of  which  123  have  been  of  the  third  grade,  73  of  the  second,  and 
ten  of  the  first. 

There  is  a  large  demand  for  teachers  of  higher  qualifications,  but  they 
are  not  to  be  found.  There  are  no  Normal  school  graduates  teaching  at 
the  present  time.  There  have  been  a  few  graduates  teaching  in  this 
district,  and  where  they  have  come  under  my  observation,  they  have 
taught  with  a  great  amount  of  zeal,  and  with  good  success,  and  have 
had  a  very  beneficial  influence. 

Randolph  Academy  and  Ladies'  Seminary  is  the  only  academic  in- 
stitution in  this  Assembly  district.  It  has  about  180  students.  The 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  is  about  equal.  The  building  is  forty- 
four  by  eighty  feet  on  the  ground,  and  is  three  stories  high  above  the 
basement.  There  are  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  those  students 
who  wish  to  board  themselves.  It  has  a  valuable  library  and  an  exten- 
sive chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus.  The  course  of  study  is  ex- 
tensive and  thorough.  The  teachers'  class,  under  the  supervision  of  S. 
G.  Love,  A.  M.,  principal,  has  furnished  the  schools  with  some  of  the 
best  teachers  in  the  coui^y. 

There  are  ten  private  schools,  being  a  deciease  of  one  from  last  year, 
with  an  attendance  of  163  pupils. 

There  are  no  parochial  schools,  nor  schools  for  colored  children,  within 
my  jurisdiction. 

Three  union  free  school  districts  have  been  organized  under  the  law 
of  1853.  District  No.  1,  Persia  (Gowanda);  District  No.  1,  Ellicottville, 
and  District  No.  7,  Randolph. 

The  district  school  libraries  are  generally  kept  in  a  very  poor  condi- 
tion. The  librarians  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  them.  The  books  are 
scattered  over  the  districts,  and  many  of  them  are  lost.  There  are  few 
exceptions  to  the  above.  In  a  few  of  the  districts  suitable  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  preservation  of  the  books,  and  the  libraries  are 
in  a  good  condition.  The  books  composing  the  libraries  are  of  a  kind 
that  reflects  credit  upon  those  who  purchased  them.  In  most  of  the 
libraries  are  valuable  biographical  and  historical  works,  also  interesting 
and  instructive  books  for  children. 

Most  of  the  families  are  supplied  with  periodicals  and  newspapers, 
while  a  majority  have  private  libraries. 
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Most  of  the  people  prefer  but  one  trustee.    Eighty-eight  of  the  dis- 
tricts have  but  one,  wliile  51  have  three.    I  think  all  of  the  trustees 
'have  complied  with  the  requirements  of  "No.  116  of  the  Code  of  Public 
Instruction." 

Our  teachers-  institute  commenced  on  the  15th  of  September,  and  was 
in  session  eleven  days,  under  the  charge  of  James  Cruikshank,  editor  of 
the  Teacher,  who  acted  as  instructor  and  lecturer.  Lectures  were  also 
delivered  by  Dr.  Packard,  commissioner  of  first  district — subject,  "Edu- 
cation;" Rev.  D.  D.Aiken — subject,  "The  Present  Crisis;"  and  John 
Pringle,  of  Buffalo — subject,  "  Education."  One  hundred  and  seventeen 
teachers  were  present.  A  large  amount  of  public  interest  w^as  mani- 
fested in  the  exercises  and  lectures,  as  the  crowded  rooms  attested. 
Altogether,  it  was  one  of  the  best  institutes  we  ever  had. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  winter  and  summer  terms  of  school,  my 
time  is  occupied  in  visiting  schools,  while  between  the  terms  my  time  is 
occupied  in  the  inspection  of  teachers,  apportioning  school  money, 
making  my  abstract  from  the  trustees'  reports,  and  in  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  propriet}^  of  granting  or  refusing  petitions  in  regard  to 
the  alteration  of  school  districts. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
,    -  GEO.  A.  GLADDEN. 


CAYUGA  COUNTY— First  District. 

Hon.  V.  M.  Rice.  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction  :  ^ 

In  compliance  with  the  requirement  stated  in  the  circular  to  school 
commissioners,  the  undersigned  submits  the  following  report : 

Popular  education  is  gaining  ground  among  the  people  of  this  district. 
The  attendance  of  teachers,  parents  and  pupils  upon  educational  meet- 
ings, a  growing  anxiety  about  the  character  and  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers, and  the  manner  in  which  they  conduct  the  exercises  of  the  school 
room,  indicate  progress.  Still  there  is  room  for  improvement.  These 
indications  may  not  always  be  substantial  realities,  but  they  are  fore- 
shadowings  of  good. 

Common  Schools. — The  attendance  of  pupils  upon  our  common  schools 
is  far  from  being  as  large  as  it  should  be.  The  following  aggregate  will 
present  at  a  glance  the  actual  condition  in  this  respect.  Taking  at  ran- 
dom, as  the  schools  were  visited  last  summer,  the  number  present  at 
the  time  of  visitation,  the  whole  number  on  the  teachers'  list,  and  the 
number  reported  by  the  trustees  of  said  districts,  and  we  might  justly 
infer  that  our  school  system  is  not  appreciated.  Sixteen  districts,  in 
four  different  towns,  present  the  following  result  :  Number  of  pupils 
present  at  the  time  of  visit,  361  ;  number  of  pupils  on  the  teachers'  list, 
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592  ;  nnmbcf  of  pupils  reported  by  trustees,  1,081.  From  this  statement 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  actual  attendance  at  the  time  of  visitation 
by  the  commissioner  is  only  about  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  reported  in  the  district  by  the  trustees,  and  but  sixty-one  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  on  the  teachers'  list.  It  will  be  further  seen 
that  the  whole  number  on  that  list  is  but  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  in  the  district  between  four  and  twenty-one,  as  reported  by  the 
trustees.  This  is  a  fair  average  of  our  summer  schools.  The  winter 
term  would  show  a  larger  per  centage. 

In  some  distiicts,  if  the  school  is  continued  so  as  to  render  a  rate-bill 
necessary,  the  scholars  are  taken  out  ;  but  in  most,  the  rate-bill  is  paid 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  popular  sentiment,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn  it,  is  in  favor  of  the  rate-bill. 

There  is  a  decided  improvement  in  the  construction  of  school  houses. 
Every  new  house  is  built  in  a  good  substantial  manner,  and  upon  scien- 
tific principles,  and  furnished  with  appropriate  furniture.  Nearly  all  are 
warmed  by  stoves,  and  attention  is  given  to  ventilation  ;  and  commodi- 
ous out-houses  are  erected.  These  remarks  are  applicable  to  new  houses. 
There  are  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  which  disgrace  the  districts  in  which 
they  are  respectively  situated.  At  Sterling  Centre,  and  in  two  or  three 
other  districts  in  the  same  town,  and  in  Conquest  and  Cato  may  be  found 
a  few  school  houses  that  were  built  so  long  ago  "  that  thQ  memory 
of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary  and  it  is  a  shame  that  they  are 
not  torn  down' at  once,  and  their  places  supplied  with  commodious  build- 
ings. The  location  of  many  of  the  school  houses  is  not  the  most  fortun- 
ate that  could  be  selected.  One  only  stands  in  a  grave-yard, — at  least, 
a  grave-yard  is  fenced  in,  in  part,  by  the  school  house, — and  the  high- 
way or  grave-yard  is  the  only  play  ground  for  the  pupils.  Not  a  few 
stand  at  the  forks  of  the  road.  In  far  too  many  districts  little  or  no 
taste  is  manifested  in  the  selection  of  the  site,  or  in  adorning  the  school 
premises.  There  are  honorable  exceptions,  such  as  the  school  in  district 
number  six,  Mentz,  number  three,  Cato,  and  several  others,  where  the 
public  spirit  of  a  few  lovers  of  popular  education  has  manifested  itself 
by  building  neat  fences  around  the  school  lot,  and  transplanting  trees 
and  shrubbery.  We  are  happy  to  point  to  such  districts  as  examples 
worthy  of  imitation. 

Apparatus  is  a  desideratum  in  our  schools.  Very  few  have  any,  not 
even  a  globe,  map,  or  chart  of  any  kind.  In  many  schools  may  be  found 
the  relics  of  what  was  once  a  map,  or  chart,  and  occasionally  a  ball  with 
nails  driven  ,into  it,  and,  dimly,  through  the  dirt  may  be  traced  a  geo- 
graphical name,  indicating  it  was  once  a  globe.  But  even  these 
relics  are  few.  In  fact,  with  a  few  exceptions,  school  apparatus  has 
been  shamefully  abused,  and  the  fault  must  rest  not  entirely  upon  the 
scholars,  but  teachers  are,  in  a  measure,  responsible  for  this  abuse. 

Text  Books  are  as  various  as  vehicles.    In  arithmetic,  we  find  Col- 
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bnrn's,  Thomson's,  Adams',  Davies',  Stoddard's  and  Robinson's  series. 
In  geography,  Mitchell's,  Monteith's,  Morse's,  McNally's,  Smith's,  Colton 
and  Fitch's  series.  In  Grammar,  Wells',  Clark's,  Brown's,  Bullions', 
CovelPs  and  Green's.  In  reading,  Sanders',  '^Town's,  Parker  and  Wat- 
son's, and  some  other  series.  From'  tlie  text-books  may  be  inferred  the 
branches  of  study  pursued.  Algebra,  history  and  book-keeping  are 
taught  in  about  one  school  out  of  ten. 

In  many  instances  pupils  commence  school  at  too  early  an  age.  It  is 
not  unfrequent  to  find  children  of  the  age  of  three  in  our  summer  schools; 
and  in  the  winter,  pupils  ranging  from  four  to  twenty-one  years  of  age 
are  under  the  instruction  of  the  same  teacher.  The  major  part,  however, 
both  male  and  female,  ''finish  their  education,^^  and  graduate  at  the  early 
age  of  eighteen.  But  it  is  believed  that  the  whole  average  time  of  con- 
secutive study  does  not  exceed  three  years  I 

Our  schools  are  below  the  standard  erected  by  the  Department.  Al- 
though there  is  progress,  and  a  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
school  houses  and  scholastic  attainments,  still  there  are  great  deficien- 
cies in  methods  of  instruction,  system,  and  order  in  the  government  of 
the  schools.  Our  most  urgent  wants  to  remedy  these  evils,  are  good 
TEACHERS.  There  is  an  intimate  connection  between  a  good  teacher  and 
a  good  school.  One  is  the  accompaniment  of  the  other.  No  matter  how 
bad  the  school,  place  a  good  teacher  in  it,  and  the  whole  appearance  is 
soon  changed.  But  it  is  impossible  to  get  good  teachers  w^hile  the  views 
of  many  of  our  trustees  remain  as  they  are  upon  the  subject  of  compen- 
sation. We  must  have  a  cheap  teacher,"  is  the  parsimonious  cry  of 
many  w^ho  have  control  of  this  matter.  They  forget  that  a  good  school 
for  three  months  is  worth  more  than  a  poor  one  for  any  length  of  time. 
One  of  our  most  urgent  wants,  therefore,  is  liberal  minded  trustees,  who 
are  willing  to  employ  good  teachers,  whatever  the  compensation  required. 

Teachers. — ''  If  we  would  improve  the  schools,  we  must  improve  the 
teachers,"  says  a  friend  of  education.  We  would  not  speak  disparag- 
ingly of  those  engaged  in  this  noble  calling.  But  truth  demands  a  plain 
statement.  While  we  admit  that  no  class  of  men  and  women  labor  so 
hard  for  so  small  compensation,  we  would  at  the  same  time,  for  their  own 
welfare,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  children  committed  to  their  care,  say 
that  the  public  demands  better  qualifications  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
of  teachers.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  teachers  fall  below  what  they 
once  were,  but  that  the  standard  has  been  elevated,  and  they  should  be 
ready  and  willing  to  keep  pace  with  the  advancing  standard.  There  is 
no  reason  why  our  ancient  county  of  Cayuga  should  not  constitute  a  part 
of  that  public  which  demands  better  teachers,  neither  is  there  any  rea- 
son why  her  sons  and  daughters  should  not  be  ready  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. Although  we  have  many  good  teachers,  w^ho  understand  their 
vocation  practically  and  theoretically,  yet  there  are  more  who  do  not 
thus  understand  it.    Young  persons  should  make  a  special  preparation 
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for  the  business  of  teaching.  Other  professions  and  trades  require  an 
apprenticeship  before  a  public  demonstration  is  made.  But  few  think 
themselves  able  to  construct  a  barn  without  having  learned  the  carpen- 
ter's trade;  and  no  one  to  make  and  put  together  the  complicated  ma- 
chinery of  a  cotton-mill  without  being  skilled  in  mechanics,  and  having 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  materials 
he  is  to  work  upon.  But  how  many  are  there  who  think  themselves  ca- 
pable of  "molding  the  plastic  mind  of  youth"  even  before  their  own 
minds  have  been  molded;  who  assume  to  attune  the  thousand  chords  of 
human  passion  before  their  own  have  been  harmonized;  who  imagine 
the}"  are  competent  to  guide  the  votaries  of  science  ere  they  have  learned 
the  way  themselves!  Truly,  such  are  blind  leaders  of  tlie  blind,  and  it 
is  no  wonder  so  many  of  them  fail. 

Many  of  our  teachers  have  not  made  that  special  preparation  the  busi- 
ness demands.  Their  methods  of  instruction  are  defective;  and,  in  some 
instances,  decidedly  bad.  Even  some  who  have  had  considerable  expe- 
rience are  still  building-  upon  a  false  foundation.  Having  commenced  the 
business  quite  young-,  and  continued  in  it  for  a  series  of  years  without 
devoting  any  part  of  the  interim  to  preparation  for  greater  usefulness, 
they  continue  a  dull  and  monotonous  routine  which  deadens  the  mental 
activity  of  the  scholar,  and  destroys  the  natural  attractions  of  study. 
They  seldom  visit  other  schools  to  see  and  learn  what  advantag*es  they 
possess;  they  never  attend  a  teachers'  institute  to  become  acquainted 
with  improved  methods  of  instruction — the  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing— and  the  term  normal  school  has  no  place  in  their  vocabulary.  They 
hasten  from  the  labors  of  the  field,  or  the  shop,  or  the  domestic  concerns 
of  the  house  to  the  school  room;  and  then,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term, 
to  their  former  labors  again.  No  time  is  devoted  to  a  special  prepara- 
tion for  the  business  of  teaching;  and  among  many  the  idea  is  that  none 
is  needed. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  year  is  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one.  Of  these  s  jventy  are  males,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  females.  Three  are  graduates  of  the  State  normal  school, 
six  hold  certificates  of  the  State  Superintendent,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty -two  are  licensed  by  the  commissioner.  The  graduates  of  the  nor- 
mal school  are  among  our  best  teachers;  but  as  they  demand  higher 
wages,  but  few  are  employed  in  the  schools  of  this  district.  They  hav$ 
usually  attended  the  teachers'  associations,  and  added  much  to  the  inter- 
est by  their  active  efforts  and  enlarged  experience.  There  is  a  decided 
improvement  in  attendance  upon  institutes  and  associations,  as  will  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  register  of  attendance  of  this  year  with  former 
years.  However,  great  chance  for  improvement  still  remains;  for  of  the 
one  hundred  and  ninety-one  teachers  actually  engaged  during  the  past 
year,  only  about  forty  attended  the  institute;  and  we  seldom  see  at  any 
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one  association  more  than  sixty,  while  the  average  would  not  exceed 
twenty-five. 

About  ono-tenth  of  our  teachers  are  engaged  both  summer  and  win- 
ter; the  rest  make  teaching  a  temporary  employment,  and  are  in  service 
only  three  or  four  months  in  the  year.  Their  wages  range  from  ten  shil- 
lings per  week  to  thirty  dollars  per  month — the  average  in  summer  be- 
ing about  two  dollars  per  week,  and  in  winter  about  sixteen  dollars  per 
month. 

Examination  of  Teachers, — The  examination  of  about  two  hundred 
teachers  has  revealed  this  fact,  that  proper  attention  has  not  been  given 
to  the  elementary  branches  usually  taught  in  our  schools.  Many  fail 
upon  the  very  things  they  will  be  called  upon  to  teach.  The  foundations 
are  unsubstantial.  Too  much  haste  to  get  into  the  higher  branches  is  a 
common  fault.  We  have  seen  candidates  well  qualified  in  algebra,  ge- 
ometry and  French,  fail  in  the  simplest  principles  in  arithmetic,  and  la- 
mentably defective  in  orthography.  When  we  build  a  house  we  look 
well  to  the  foundation.  Is  not  a  good  intellectual  foundation  equally 
important  ? 

The  grades  of  certificates  granted  are  as  follows:  Out  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  teachers  examined  j^re  secured  the  first  grade,  forty 
the  second,  ninely-six  the  third,  ojidi  forty-three  were  rejected  as  not  quali- 
,  fied.  Candidates  have  been  examined  in  the  following  branches,  viz.  : 
Spelling,  by  writing  words  dictated.  The  percentage  missed  ranges 
from  five  to  eighty-eigJit — averaging  about  forty-seven  per  cent.  One 
only  has  spelled  every  word  pronounced.  Reading,  by  requiring  the 
candidate  to  read,  and  assume  the  position  he  would  require  his  pupils 
to  take — calling  attention  to  attitude,  manner  of  holding  the  book,  posi- 
tion of  the  head,  chest,  shoulders,  body,  &c.;  pronunciation,  including 
enunciation,  articulation,  and  accent;  inflection,  emphasis,  punctuation; 
quality,  pitch,  and  movement  of  the  voice.  Also  the  method  of  prevent- 
ing rapid  reading,  and  avoiding  the  monotonous  school-tone  common  to 
nine-tenths  of  our  pupils.  Arithmetic,  d'^elling  particularly  upon  the 
fundamentals — the  why  and  wherefore  of  every  mathematical  process  in 
the  more  advanced  rules.  Grammar,  requiring  an  analysis  of  sentences, 
parsing,  &c.  Geography,  use  of  globes,  map-drawing,  methods  of  teach- 
ing, &c.  Writing,  position  of  body,  book,  holding  the  pen,  &c.  Orthog- 
raphy, or  the  elementary  sounds  of  our  language,  including  the  phonetic 
alphabet.  Mental  arithmetic,  commencing  with  the  simplest  and  advanc- 
ing to  the  more  complicated  combinations — requiring  the  statement,  for- 
mula, solution,  and  conclusion  in  every  instance.  In  the  two  latter 
branches  there  is  great  deficiency. 

Trustees. — There  is  a  g*rowing  sentiment  in  favor  of  one  trustee.  It 
has  been  found  in  practice  that  where  three  are  elected  one  does  all  the 
business,  and  the  others  are  merely  nominal.  It  is  seldom  we  find  more 
than  two  names  attached  to  a  report.    At  present,  however,  more  have 
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three  than  one.  It  is  difficult  to  change  an  ancient  practice.  The  ratio 
is  as  thirty-three  to  fifty-two. 

According  to  the  best  of  niy  recollection,  not  more  than  one-tenth  of 
our  trustees  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of  No.  116  of  the  Code 
of  Public  Instruction.  In  many  instances,  I  presume,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  compliance  is  to  call  their  attention  to  the  law.  Your 
circular  to  trustees,  if  it  alludes  to  this  duty,  will,  in  my  opinion,  remedy 
the  neglect.  I  have  found  many  teachers  keeping  their  roll  of  attend- 
ance on  a  loose  sheet  of  paper — no  blank  book  of  any  description  hav- 
ing been  furnished  them  by  the  trustees. 

Private  Schools. — By  reference  to  my  abstract,  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
have  only  six  private  schools  with  79  pupils.  Although  the  number 
of  sclmols  is  larger,  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  is  less  than  last 
year,  and  we  believe  they  are  losing  favor.  Weak,  sickly,  and  ephem- 
eral they  will  die  out  of  sheer  neglect.  In  most  instances,  they  are  the 
product  of  personal  dissatisfaction  and  difficulty  in  the  district;  and 
founded  upon  such  a  basis  is  not  destined  for  long  life.  The  common 
school  is  the  only  permanent  popular  institution.  All  others  are  destined 
to  be  absorbed  by  it,  I  would  not  speak  against  academies  and  colleges. 
These  are  entitled  to  our  hearty  support. 

We  have  no  parochial  schools,  nor  schools  for  colored  children,  nor 
union  free  schools  organized  under  the  law  of  1853,  The  free  school  in 
Port  Byron  is  organized  under  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature. 

Academies. — The  academical  department  of  the  Port  Byron  free  school 
is  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in  this  district.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents in  attendance  during  the  past  year  has  been'  forty,  ranging  from 
thirteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

The  building  is  a  fine  brick  structure,  three  stories  high,  well  seated  and 
properly  heated  and  ventilated,  and  surrounded  by  a  pleasant  yard  orna- 
mented with  forest  trees  and  shrubbery.  The  library  contains  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  volumes  of  well  selected  and  readable  books.  The  value  of 
the  apparatus,  philosophical,  mechanical  and  mathematical,  is  6417. 

The  studies  pursued  are  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  philosophy, 
geographiy,  reading,  spelling,  history,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  music, 
drawing,  and  the  normal  methods  of  teaching. 

The  salary  of  the  principal  is  $700  per  annum;  first  assistant,  $210; 
music  teacher,  $216,  Tuition  ranges  from  $3.50  to  $10  per  term.  The 
school  is  supported  by  taxation,  tuition,  and  the  literature  fund. 

The  practical  benefits  to  common  schools  are,  furnishing  a  model 
school  which,  upon  visitation  by  teachers,  suggests  many  new  ideas, 
and  thus  aids  them  in  their  labor  in  the  home  field;  and  also  by  drilling 
and  furnishing  teachers  for  the  schools  in  this  district. 

This  institution  has  been  selected  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  to 
instruct  common  school  teachers,  and  from  the  examination  cf  the 
teachers'  class,  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  selection  a  judicious  one. 
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District  School  Lihraries. — The  condition  of  our  school  libraries  is  a 
disgrace  to  many  of  the  districts.  Little  care  is  taken  of  the  books,  and 
large  numbers  are  consequently  lost.  Instances  have  been  reported  to 
me  of  families  moving  west,  and  taking  along  with  them  a  number  of 
volumes  of  the  district  library,  and  also  of  young  men  who  have  come 
into  the  district  as  day  laborers  taking  books  and  carrying  them  away; 
others  are  scattered  about  the  district;  no  effort  is  made  by  the  librarian 
to  collect  them,  and  no  apparent  desire  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
taken  them  out  to  return  them.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  expression 
is  ag'ainst  the  practical  utility  of  district  school  libraries.  This  is  to  be 
regretted.  A  noble  object,  truly,  but  not  duly  appreciated.  There  are 
isolated  districts,  however,  where  the  books  are  well  cared  for  and 
frequently  read.  If  the  librarian  is  a  man  of  system,  and  prompt  in 
recalling  the  books,  the  library  pays,  and  exerts  an  important  influence 
upon  the  community. 

Many  districts  appropriate  all  the  library  money  for  the  payment  of 
teachers'  wages;  legal  or  illegal,  they  exercise  a  freedom  above  the 
trammels  of  the  law.  The  following  will  exhibit  the  number  of  volumes, 
&c.,  in  this  district:  No.  of  districts,  85;  No.  of  libraries  in  1861,  68,  in 
1862,  60;  No.  of  volumes  in  1861,  6,084,  in  1862,  6,t6T;  expended  for 
libraries  in  1861,  $321.84,  in  1862,  $130.48;  expended  for  apparatus  in 
1861,  861.04,  in  1862,  $34.60. 

Several  districts  which  reported  libraries  last  yesn'  have  failed  to  do 
so  this,  an  evidence  of  the  neglect  above  mentioned.  The  town  of 
Conquest,  for  instance,  reported  twelve  libraries  last  year,  and  only 
seven  this,  but  the  number  of  volumes  of  the  seven  exceeds  the  total  of 
the  twelve  of  the  year  before  b}^  one  hundred  and  twent^^-six. 

Commissioner's  Labors. — During  the  past  year  I  have  made  153  official 
visits,  examining  into  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  the  character  of  the 
instruction  given  therein.  In  visiting  said  schools,  collecting  trustees' 
reports,  and  attending  teachers'  associations,  I  have  traveled  over  two 
thousand  miles.  I  have  attended  and  conducted  ten  teachers'  associa- 
tions. I  have  taken  great  pains  to  issue  handbills,  giving  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  of  'the  examination  of  teachers,  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  summer  and  winter  schools,  and  have  examined  classes 
in  every  town.  Notwithstanding,  nearly  one-half  have  failed  to  meet 
me  at  such  appointments,  and  consequently  have-been  under  the  neces- 
sity of  coming  to  my  residence.  At  this  date,  I  have  examined  about 
two  hundred  teachers,  attended  one  institute,  and  have  spent  in  visiting 
schools,  attending  said  institute  and  associations,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  days. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ISRAEL  WILKINSON, 
School  Commissioner, 

Meridian,  December  9,  1862, 
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Second  District. 

Auburn,  December  1,  1862. 

Hon.  y.  M.  Rice,  SupH  Public  Instruction : 

Dear  Sir — The  following-  report'-f^r  the  second  district  of  Cayuga 
county,  made  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  found  in  your  circular 
to  school  commissioners,  received  September,  1862,  is  most  respectfully 
submitted. 

The  number  of  pupils  of  school  age  reported  in  this  district  for  the 
pas-t  year  is  5,078.  Of  this  number  76y\  per  cent,  have  attended  our 
common  schools  some  part  of  the  year. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  rate-bill,  with  its  present  leniency,  affects  the 
attendance  so  unfavorably  as  the  short-sighted  penuriousness  of  a  por- 
tion of  our  taxable  inhabitants  would  affect  it,  if  the  length  of  our 
school  terms  and  the  cost  of  their  support  were  left  exclusively  to  their 
dictation;  for  in  many  districts  a  large  proportion  of  the  taxable  inhabi- 
tants have  no  children  to  send  to  the  district  schools,  and  hence  would  of- 
ten consult  their  own  immediate  pecuniar^^  interest  to  the  lasting  injury  of 
those  children  whose  parents  are  poor.  Unless,  thei'efore,  the  length  of 
the  school  term  was  established  by  legislative-enactment  to  continue  for 
at  least  eight  months  of  the  j-ear,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  existing  rate-bill. 
I  think  that  the  public  sentiment  is  in  favor  of  it  as  it  is;  and  then  the 
untaxable  people  of  our  school  districts  are  not  generally  so  poor  that 
they  are  unable  and  unwilling,  to  share  the  expenses  of  a  rate-bill  for 
the  privileges  of  the  school. 

I  am  gratified  to  know  that  a  growing  interest  is  manifest  throughout 
this  district  in  providing  convenient  houses  and  suitable  playgrounds 
for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  our  school  children.  Those  wretchedly 
poor  and  inconvenient  school  houses,  which  belong  to  a  previous  age, 
are  being  rapidly  replaced  by  buildings  which  do  credit  alike  to  the 
builders  and  the  cause.  And  the  care  and  taste  manifested  in  the  selec- 
tion of  building  sites,  the  adornment  of  the  yards  by  forest  trees,  and 
in  some  instances  shrubbery  and  flowers,  the  erection  of  suitable  out- 
buildings, etc.,  evidence  the  growing  intelligence  of  our  people. 

While  we  notice  thus  favorably  the  growing  interest  manifested  in 
the  erection  of  school  buildings,  etc.,  we  are  driven  to  the  opinion  that 
but  little  attention  has  been  giv^en  to  the  best  methods  of  warming  and 
ventilating  the  school  room.  In  general,  therefore,  our  school  rooms  are 
warmed  hy  means  of  a  wood  stove,  placed  near  the  centre  of  the  room, 
and  ventilated  hy  raising  and  letting  down  the  windows.  Through  the 
ignorance  or  inattention  of  the  teachers,  therefore,  the  health  of  the  pupil 
is  often  impaired,  and  all  that  train  of  physical  evils,  which  continual 
confinement  in  poorly  ventilated  rooms  engender,  follow.  Still  there  are 
a  few  school  houses  in  this  district,  lately  erected,  whose  means  of 
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ventilation  are  of  the  most  improved  kind;  and  from  tlieso  a  good  influ- 
ence is  being  exerted  upon  other  parts  of  the  district,  which  we  trust 
will  ere  long  correct  this  evil. 

There  is  a  great  dearth  of  school  apparatus  in  our  schools,  and  what 
little  they  have  is  generally  of  the  poorest  kind.  A  few  old  out-of-date 
maps  constitute  all  the  apparatus  found  in  a  large  majority  of  our 
schools,  and  these  hang  upon  the  walls  rather  for  ornament  than  for  use. 
There  are  but  very  few  schools  provided  with  either  the  numerical  frame, 
cubical  blocks  or  globe — three  things  so  necessary  in  illustrating  the 
most  important  studies  pursued  in  our  common  schools.  Could  the 
money  now  apportioned  to  the  district  library  be  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  school  apparatus,  I  think  it  would  prove  far  more  useful;  for  the 
newspaper  and  the  magazine,  which  now  reach  almost  every  family, 
furnish  reading  matter  sufficient  to  wean  them  from  a  public  library 
which  seldom  receives  additional  works  of  interest  and  profit.  The 
libraries  of  our  village  schools  are  exceptions  to  this  general  statement. 
These  receive  sufficient  additions  to  ke;'p  up  their  interest,  and  are  really 
a  source  of  much  profit. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  text  books  in  our  common  schools,  arising 
more  from  a  frequent  change  of  teachers  than  from  any  other  cause. 

The  text-books  generally  used  are  Sanders'  and  Town's  Keaders  and 
Spellers;  Town's  Analysis;  OornelPs,  Col  ton  and  Fitch's,  Mitchell's  and 
McNally's  Geographies;  Thomson's,  Robinson's,  and  Davies'  Arithme- 
tics; Robinson's,  Day  and  Thomson's,  and  Loomis'  Algebras;  Brown's, 
Wells',  Bullions',  and  Covell's  Grammars. 

The  studies  most  generally  pursued  in  our  schools  are  reading,  writ- 
ing-, g'eography,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  alg^ebra. 

Children  g-enerally  commence  attending  school  at  four  to  six  years  of 
age,  and  continue  until  about  twelve  years  of  ag-e,  when  the  boys  are 
usually  kept  out  during  the  summer,  and  attend  during  the  winter  until 
sixteen  or  twenty  years  of  age.  Yet  they  are  frequently  sent  to  acade- 
mies during  this  time;  and  the  girls  are  generally  sent  away  to  school 
when  they  arrive  at  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  So  that  the  whole 
time  that  pupils  attend  our  common  schools  is  from  six  to  ten  3^ears; 
and  3'et,  with  the  disadvantages  arising  from  an  almost  constant 
change  of  teachers,  want  of  apparatus,  variety  of  text-books,  and  the 
great  irregularity^  in  attendance,  the  progress  of  our  common  schools  in 
this  district  is  very  commendable.  Could  our  teachers  be  employed  by 
the  year,  our  schools  supplied  with  suitable  apparatus,  parents  induced 
by  some  means  to  keep  their  children  regularly  at  school  for  a  series  of 
years,  and  then  with  teachers  thoroug'hly  qualified,  our  common  schools 
would  soon  compare  favorably  with  our  city  free  schools,  antl  the  sci- 
ence of  education  be  raised  in  the  country  to  that  high  standard  which 
our  growing  civilization  demands. 

The  proportion  of  male  and  female  teachers  employed  in  this  district 
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is  four  to  nine;  and  of  these  oiil}^  one  in  tliirteeii  following  teaching  as 
a  permanent  emplo^'ment. 

The  time  that  each  devotes  to  teaching  is  from  three  to  five  months  in 
the  year,  with  wages  for  summer  schools  varying  from  $1.50  to  $1.75 
per  week,  and  board;  for  winter  scliools  from  $14  to  $25  per  month,  and 
board.    Our  village  schools  pay  835  per  month. 

A  majority  of  our  teachers  manifest  a  deep  interest  in  teachers'  insti- 
tutes and  associations;  and  those  teachers  who  are  thus  interested  meet 
with  far  better  success  than  those  who  are  indifferent  to  these  things. 

The  examination  to  which  I  have  subjected  teachers  embraces  those 
subjects  laid  down  in  the  school  code,  together  with  such  other  subjects 
as  our  school  interests  seem  to  demand.  Believing  that  the  interests  of 
common  school  education  can  be  best  subserved  by  raising  the  standard 
of  qualification  in  our  teachers,  the  examinations  are  made  more  and 
more  rigid,  with  especial  reference  to  those  subjects  which  are  of  the 
most  importance,  and  yet  which  are  too  often  but  imperfectly  understood. 
These  have  reference  more  especially  to  the  primary  branches,  such  as 
orthography,  mental  arithmetic,  analysis  of  words,  histoiy,  &c.  I  find 
that  teachers  fail  to  bear  examination  in  the  elementary  principles  of 
those  branches  taught  more  frequently  than  they  do  in  the  higher 
branches. 

But  a  small  proportion  of  the  teachers  of  this  district  have  really 
.studied  the  science  of  teaching  as  developed  in  such  works  as  "Page's 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching." 

Tlie  certificates  granted  in  this  district  are  confined  generally  to  the 
second  and  third  grades — none  receiving  the  first  grade,  excepting  those 
whose  successful  experience,  thorough  qualification  and  devotion  to  the 
work  entitle  them  to  teach  the  first  schools  in  the  district. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  three  graduates  and  two  under- 
graduates of  the  Xormal  school  employed  in  this  district.  These  have 
all  met  with  eminent  success,  and  their  influence  upon  other  schools  has 
been  large  and  wholesome.  They  can  command  the  first  schools  and 
the  best  wages  in  the  district. 

There  are  but  three  private  schools  reported,  showing  a  dimiimtion  as 
compared  with  former  years.  The  number  of  pupils  attending  these 
schools  is  sixty-two. 

There  is  one  union  free  school  district  organized  under  the  act  of  1853, 
located  in  Weedsport  village,  town  of  Brutus.  The  proportion  of  school 
districts  having  but  one  trustee  is  one  to  four — the  prevailing  sentiinent 
being  in  favor  of  three  trustees. 

A  very  small  proportion  of  the  trustees  of  tliis  district  have  complied 
with  the  requirements  of  "No.  116"  of  the  Code  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  teachers'  institute  for  this  county  was  held  at  Auburn,  beginning 
Oct.  20th,  18?^,  and  continuing  eleven  days.  There  were  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  in  attendance. 
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The  following  persons  were  employed  as  instructors  :  M.  L.  Browfl, 
Auburn  ;  C.  D.  Lawton,  Auburn  ;  S.  G.  Williams,  Ithaca  ;  J.  H.  French, 
LL.  D.,  Syracuse  ;  Rufus  Sheldon,  Auburn  ;  C.  N.  Thomas,  Auburn. 

The  following  lectures  were  delivered  during  the  evenings  of  the 
institute:  "How  to  Head  and  What  to  Read,"  by  Rufus  Sheldon; 
''Attention,''  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Fowler  ;  "Self  Education,"  by  the  Rev. 
I.  Wilkinson  ;  "Enthusiasm,"  by  S.  G.  Williams  ;  "The  English  Lan- 
guage," by  C.  D.  Lawton  ;  "The  Dignity  and  Luportance  of  the  Teach- 
er's Work,"  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Boardman  ;  "Something  about 
Writing,"  by  Chas.  M.  Davis  ;  "  Cheerfulness,"  by  Henry  Ward  ;  "Opin- 
ion and  Belief,"  by  the  Rev.  xAlanson  Boughton. 

The  subjects  upon  which  instruction  was  given  are  reading,  spelling, 
analysis,  geography,  grammar,  arithmetic,  algebra,  penmanship,  sing- 
ing and  the  natural  sciences.  In  addition  to  this,  extempore  lectures 
were  delivered  on  "The  Science  of  Teaching,"  "Learning  how  to 
Observe,"  "Object  Lessons,"  "Health,"  etc. 

There  was  much  interest  manifested  in  the  institute,  both  by  the  mem- 
hers  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  district. 

•  Within  the  past  year  I  have  visited  all  the  schools  in  this  district, 
with  a  few  unavoidable  exceptions,  twice,  and  several  of  them  three 
times.  Iji  these  visitations  I  have  examined  the  schools,  encouraged 
studiousness  in  the  pupils,  made  such  suggestions  to  the  teachers  as  I 
thought  necessary,  consulted  with  trustees  and  patrons  with  reference 
to  their  schools,  and  thus  awakened  an  interest  which  has  resulted  in 
great  good  to  the  cause. 

Many  of  those  applying  for  certificates  have  failed  to  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination,  and  have  been  refused  ;  while  certificates  have  been 
granted  to  those  only  who  gave  evidence  of  thorough  scholarship,  and 
by  their  general  demeanor  impressed  me  with  the  belief  that  they  were 
competent  to  instruct  in  manners  and  morals  as  well  as  in  other  subjects 
of  education. 

Believing  that  great  good  can  be  done  through  teachers'  institutes 
and  teachers'  associations,  I  have  zealously  labored  to  aw^aken  a  deep 
and  wude-spread  interest  in  them  ;  and  I  have  evidence  that  this  labor 
has  not  been  in  vain.  We  have  a  teachers'  association  organized  in  this 
district,  whose  meetings  are  held  monthly,  and  whose  exercises  are  of 
such  a  practical  character  as  to  confer  great  benefit  upon  those  attend- 
ing, and  through  these  upon  our  schools. 

Hoping  that  this  report  may  meet  your  approval,  I  remain, 
Most  respectfully  yours, 

AYARRFN  HIGLEY, 
Visitor  for  the  Second  District  of  Cayuga  County. 
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•     CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY— Second  District. 

Hon.  Y.  M.  Rice,  Slate  Superintendent  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sir — I  herewith  transmit  my  annual  report  for  the  second  dis- 
trict of  the  county  of  Chautauqua  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1862. 

There  lias  been  no  material  variation  in  the  attendance  of  pupils  at 
our  schools,  between  the  last  year  and  the  one  preceding  it;  none  but 
what  may  be  reasonably  accounted  for  by  the  scarcity  of  help  in  the 
rural  districts.  During  the  past  summer  many  parents  were  obliged  to 
keep  tlieir  children  at  home  to  assist  what  the}^  could  in  securing  the 
products  of  the  soil. 

I  am  fully  satisfied  that  rate-bills  have  a  very  sensible  effect  in 
decreasing  the  attendance  at  our  schools,  but  I  do  not  tliink  this  the 
worst  evil  they  produce.  The  temptation  they  place  before  avaricious 
parents  and  school  officers  is  to  employ  the  cheapest  (?)  teachers  that  can 
possibly  obtain  a  license  of  any  grade,  and  thus  make  the  public  money 
eke  out  a  six  months'  school  without  any  rate-bill.  Our  teachers  are 
being  discouraged  and  schools  suffering  more  from  this  cause  than  any 
other.  When  the  parents  and  patrons  of  schools,  assembled  at  their 
annual  meetings,  will  vote  that  they  w^ill  pay  no  higher  than  $6  per 
month  for  a  teacher  for  their  school  in  the  winter,  and  85  in  the  summer, 
and  that  in  a  district  where  their  taxable  property  is  assessed  at  over 
840,000,  it  seems  to  me  this  does  not  indicate  a  very  high  appreciation  of 
the  intellectual  culture  of  their  children.  But  little  is  said  about  the  rate- 
bill  system,  except  by  educators  and  liberal-minded  men;  still  no  one 
that  has  given  any  attention  to  the  subject  can  fail  to  see  the  immense 
advantage  of  the  free  school  system  over  the  present  one. 

Improvement  in  our  school  buildings  moves  slowly  but  surely.  Five 
new  school  houses  have  been  built  during  the  present  year — all  neat, 
tasty  and  commodious — and  the  spirit  of  progress  in  school  buildings 
fully  keeps  pace  with  other  improvements. 

About  one-third  of  the  schools  in  my  district  have  more  or  less  appa- 
ratus— generally  less.  One  great  want  in  our  school  rooms  is  phonetic 
charts  for  teaching  the  elements  of  our  language;  and  comparatively 
few  have  any  globes.  District  officers  complain  that  the  apparatus 
purchased  for  their  schools  has  been  lost  or  destroyed,  through  careless- 
ness or  negligence  of  teachers.  This  may  be  true  in  some  cases,  but 
the  real  truth  is  they  have  not  had  any  secure  place  to  keep  them. 

The  proportion  of  female  teachers  to  males  in  my  district  has  been 
about  three  to  one;  the  number  of  females  is  gradually  increasing  and 
of  males  diminishing,  and  our  schools  are  not  suffering  by  the  change. 
Were  it  not  for  the  difficulty  in  large  rural  districts  of  females  boarding 
in  the  familes  where  the  children  reside,  I  think  it  would  add  to  the  use- 
fulness of  our  district  schools,  intellectually  and  morally,  to  have  them 
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taught  almod  exclusively  by  females.  They  love  children  better  than 
the  other  sex;  their  sensibilities  are  more  acute;  their  sympathies  arc 
larger  and  more  active;  they  are  less  selfish  by  nature;  and  enter  more 
readily  into  all  the  little  cares,  trials  and  perplexities  that  beset  the  path 
of  childhood  in  the  school  room,  and  thus  win  their  way  into  the  affec- 
tions of  the  children,  and  lead  them  whithersoever  they  will.  And  I  do 
not  tlnnk  that  females  fail  in  true  government  as  often  as  males.  School 
government,  in  order  to  be  useful,  must  teach  tlie  pupil  to  govern  him- 
self. This  a  government  of  pure  force  seldom  or  never  does.  When- 
ever the  force  is  withdrawn  a  reaction  takes  place,  that,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  leaves  the  child  worse  than  it  found  him.  No  one  will  dispute 
that  order  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  school,  but  to  maintain  it,  I  think 
male  teachers  much  more  ready  to  apply  force,  before  every  other  expedi- 
ent is  resorted  to,  tlian  females. 

A  large  majority  of  my  teachers  have  either  studied  "  Page's  Theory 
and  Practice,"  or  own  that  or  "  Holbrook's  Normal,"  or  "  Abbott,"  or 
"Northend;"  quite  a  number  have  them  all.  I  think  the  proportion  of 
males  that  make  teaching  a  profession,  and  follow  it  during  eight  or  ten 
months  in  each  year,  does  not  exceed  five  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 
that  teach,  but  of  the  females  full  thirty  per  cent  make  that  their  only 
business,  and  teach  from  six  to  ten  months  per  year.  The  professional 
males  get  salaries  varying  from  $400  to  $800  per  year,  and  the  females 
get  from  $1  to  $30  per  month.  The  most  thorough  and  earnest  teachers 
I  have  are  the  most  prompt  in  availing  themselves  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  institutes,  associations,  visiting  the  schools  of.  others — in 
short,  using  all  the  means  within  their  reach  to  improve  themselves.  It 
is  only  another  exemplification  of  the  rule,  where  more  requires  more, 
and  less  requires  less.  I  find  my  teachers  much  better  qualified  in 
arithmetic — mental  and  written — than  in  any  other  branches  of  an  English 
education.  Their  greatest  deficiencies  are  found  in  orthography, 
reading,  writing  and  geography.  A  false  standard  by  which  to  judge 
of  scholarship  appears  to  have  entirely  gained  the  ascendency  here,  in 
our  schools  of  all  grades.  Teachers,  pupils  and  parents,  all  seem  to 
think  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
make  the  complete  scholar,  and  fit  the  citizen  for  all  the  duties  of  life. 
In  fact,  one  would  think  that  many  of  our  teachers  teach  reading  only 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  their  pupils  to  study  the  rules  of  arithmetic, 
and  writing  just  enough  to  enable  them  to  make  figures.  I  am  laboring 
earnestly  to  counteract  this  system  of  teaching,  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
with  decided  success.  Our  common  schools  are  not  alone  in  this  erratic 
course  of  instruction;  indeed  I  think  our  teachers  learned  it  at  our  higher 
seminaries. 

During  the  two  years  I  have  been  in  ofiice,  I  have  not  granted  more 
than  a  dozen  first  grade  certificates,  neither  do  I  intend  to  give  many 
during  the  coming  year.    I  find  too  many  teachers,  when  they  get  a 
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tlifee  years'  license,  become  indifferent  to  their  own  improvement,  tliiiik- 
ing-,  apparently,  that  they  have  g-ot  to  the  head  of  the  profession.  I 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  indifference  of  such  teachers,  and  do  not 
mean  to  encourage  it.  Two-thirds  of  the  certificates  I  have  granted 
have  been  of  the  second  grade,  but  many  of  them  for  only  six  months. 
I  wish  to  keep  the  majority  of  my  teachers  as  near  to  me  as  possible;  I 
wish  them  clearly  to  understand  that  if  they  wish  to  teach  they  must 
also  learn.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  infer  from  what  I  have  said  that  I 
think  the  qualifications  of  my  teachers,  or  their  interest  in  their  work,  is 
below  the  standard  in  other  counties  in  the  State;  my  feelings  and  views 
are  very  different  from  that;  I  have  two  hundred  live  teachers  in  my  dis- 
trict that  I  should  be  veiy  unwilling  to  exchange  for  the  same  number 
taken  from  any  commissioner's  district  in  the  State;  I  love  and  respect 
them  as  earnest  and  hearty  co-laborers  in  that  cause  which  is  dear  to  us 
all — the  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  rising*  generation;  and 
my  watchfulness  is  to  prevent  unworthy  applicants  from  gaining 
admission  to  their  ranks. 

There  are  but  few  Normal  school  graduates  in  this  district;  none,  to  my 
knowledg'c,  lack  employment.  The  western  States  ofler  greater  induce- 
ments to  well  qualified  teachers;  greater  both  as  to  pecuniary  considera- 
tions and  opportunities  to  build  up  a  reputation  as  teachers;  hence  man}'- 
of  our  Normal  graduates  emigrate.  The  few  that  are  still  teaching  in 
this  district,  by  their  thoroughness  and  success,  do  honor  to  our  State 
school  that  educated  them ;  and  the}^,  by  their  untiring  energy  and  per- 
severing industiy  in. advancing  the  cause  of  education,  deserve  great 
credit  themselves. 

My  duties  in  aid  of  the  common  schools  have  required  so  much  of  my 
time  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  so  to  acquaint  myself  with  the 
condition  and  working  of  our  academies  as  to  answer  understandingly 
the  questions  proposed  in  your  circular;  the  patronage  bestowed  upon 
them,  and  the  interest  taken  in  them  b}^  the  wealthy  and  influential, 
place  them,  in  point  of  means  for  usefulness,  so  far  above  our  conmion 
schools,  that  justice  compels  me  to  spend  my  time  in  doing  what  I  can 
for  the  latter,  though  I  should  be  compelled  to  neglect  the  former.  As 
to  the  practical  benefit  derived  by  common  school  teachers  from  attend- 
ing the  classes  in  academies  paid  for  by  the  State,  I  can  only  refer  3^011 
to  my  last  year's  report;  I  have  seen  no  cause  since  to  change  my  opinion 
there  expressed,  or  add  anything  to  the  suggestion  there  offered.  I  do 
not  see  why  principals  of  academies  should  be  expected  to  know  the 
wants  of  our  common  schools;  they  are  not  at  all  conversant  with  them; 
they  have  more  matured  mind  to  teach;  they  teach  the  higher  branches 
of  an  English  education,  not  the  elementar}",  which  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
taught  in  our  common  schools.  I  think  teachers  in  academies  assume 
that  all  that  come  to  them  for  instruction  are  masters  of  the  rudiments 
of  an  English  education,  and  this  certainly  should  be  so,  and  they  base 
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their  instruction  accordingly.  Let  me  give  you  a  case  or  two,  showing 
the  fallacy  of  the  assumption:  a  young  lady  of  eighteen  years  wished  to 
get  a  license  to  teach  without  an  examination;  she  wrote  me,-  inclosing 
a  very  flattering  recommendation  from  the  principal  of  an  academy, 
vouching  for  her  moral  character,  scholarship,  qualifications  to  teach, 
&c.,  telling  how  long  she  had  attended  his  school,  and  certifying  to  her 
faithfulness  as  a  student.  The  young  lady  wrote  nearly  six  lines  across 
a  sheet  of  note  paper,  mis-spelled  just  six  words,  and  made  two  glaring 
grammatical  errors  in  her  composition.  Again,  in  examining  a  class  of 
eleven  teachers  just  graduated  from  a  teachers'  class  in  one  of  our 
academies,  I  gave  them  twenty-four  very  common  words  to  spell  by 
writing;  five  of  the  class  mis-spelled  thirteen  words  each,  one  missed 
eleven  words,  and  the  remainder  of  the  class  from  five  to  ten  words  each. 
Many  of  my  teachers,  both  last  year  and  the  present,  have  told  me  that 
they  acquired  more  practical  knowledge,  available  to  them  as  teachers, 
from  attending  our  institnte  two  weeks,  than  they  ever  had  from  a  whole 
term  in  a  teachers'  class  at  the  academy.  I  do  not  say  w^iere  the  fault 
lies;  I  merely  state  facts  as  they  come  under  my  observation.  I  have 
no  wish  to  lessen  the  patronage  of  our  academies,  but  to  increase  it,  and 
I  have  no  fears  that  they  will  get  too  much  support  from  the  State.  But 
I  do  not  think  it  just  that  the  moneys  expended  on  teachers'  classes 
should  be  charged  as  so  much  expended  for  the  common  schools,  while 
the  real  benefit  is  not  received  by  them.  My  own  opinion  is,  if  any  of 
our  existing  schools  must  be  chosen  and  paid  for  instructing  our  teachers, 
it  sliould  be  our  best  graded  schools,  for  there  our  teachers  can  be  taught 
not  only  ivhat  but  how  to  teach  children;  at  any  rate,  my  teachers  receive 
more  benefit  from  them  tlian  from  any  other,  except  the  State  Normal 
school.  Still,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  altering  my  opinion  on  the 
suggestion  in  my  last  report,  which  was  tliat  the  amount  of  money  now 
expended  on  teachers'  classes  be  devoted  to  holding  institutes,  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  head  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

The  number  of  private  schools  is  gradually  decreasing  from  year  to 
year  in  this  district,  and  this  will  continue  till  .there  will  be  none,  if  om 
common  schools  continue  to  advance  to  the  fulfillment  of  their  high 
mission. 

"  Parochial  schools "  and  schools  specially  for  colored  children,  we 
have  none  ;  all  our  schools  are  open  for  colored  children  ;  and  I  am 
gratified  to  be  able  to  state,  that  the  children  of  color  in  our  schools  do 
no  discredit,  in  either  morals,  manners,  or  intellectual  attainments,  to 
their  teachers  or  school-fellows. 

There  are  but  two  Union  Free  Schools"  in  this  district,  one  at  Dun- 
kirk and  the  other  at  Fores.tville;  ^both  are  decidedly  successful,  and  on 
careful  observation,  must  convince  any  unprejudiced  mind  of  their 
superiority  over  all  others,  especially  for  large  villages.    We  have  a 
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number  of  other  graded  schools,  not  free  ;  t])ey  are  doing-  Tvell,  and  are 
a  great  saving  in  .the  expense  of  educating  our  children,  besides  doing 
their  work  so  much  more  thoroughly.  The  largest  of  these  is  at  Fredo- 
nia,  it  is  admirably  conducted,  and,  in  point  of  usefulness,  is  not 
exceeded  by  any  school  in  the  district.  The  citizens  of  that  village 
deserve  great  credit  for  the  interest  they  take,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  sustain  their  district  schools  ;  and  when  they  consolidate  all  the 
schools  in  the  village  into  one  ''Union  Free  School,''  they  will  have 
completed  the  good  work  they  have  so  nobly  commenced.  The  instruc- 
tion given  might  not  be  any  more  thorough,  but  the  attendance  would 
be  larger  and  more  regular;*and  its  sphei'fe  of  usefulness  greatly  enlarg-ed. 

Our  "District  School  Libraries"  have  had  their  day  of  usefulness,  and 
are  fast  passing  away  ;  and  the  money  now  exjoended  on  them  is  nearly 
throAvn  away ;  the  necessity  that  called  them  into  existence  has  passed, 
and  with  it  their  utilit}' ;  the}^  have  performed  a  great  and  good  work, 
in  cultivating  a  taste  for  reading,  and  begetting  a  thirst  for  knowledge 
which  refuses  to  be  denied — as  the  centre-table  in  the  sitting-room  of 
evety  farm-house,  and  the  shelves  in  every  cottage  abundantly  testify 
b}^  the  quantities  of  "Books,"  "Magazines."  and  ''Newspapers"  they 
contain.  A  few  districts  still  take  commendable  care  of  their  libraries, 
but  complain  that  they  are  a  burden,  and  are  almost  useless  to  the 
masses — they  are  not  read.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  empower  districts, 
that  wish  to  do  so,  to  sell  their  "  Libraries"  and  use  the  money  to  pur- 
chase "Apparatus"  for  their  school-rooms,  under  the  advice  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Supt.  of  Pub.  Instruction.  Apparatus  is  much  needed,  and  all 
would  be  benefited  by  it ;  but  in  many  districts  the  best  books  in  their 
libraries  are  being  appropriated  by  individuals  of  some  literary  taste  to 
^ their  own  libraries,  to  save  them  from  destruction,  and  the  masses  whom 
the  State  designed  to  benefit  will  be  defrauded  of  the  boon. 

In  86  of  my  schools  they  elect  but  one  trustee  ;  in  65  they  have  three, 
and  the  two  free  schools  have  "  Boards  of  Directors  ;"  the  number  of 
districts  that  choose  but  one  is  increasing,  which  I  take  to  be  an 
evidence  of  growing  public  favor  to  the  system.  Where  districts  are 
divided  into  parties,  and  are  continually  wrangling  over  some  trifling 
matter,  they  cannot  g'et  along  without  three  trustees,  as  one  could  not 
quarrel  very  sharply  alone,  and  the  feud  would  die,  to  the  destruction 
of  all  their  interest  in  their  school.  But  where  everything  is  moving  in 
harmony,  and  the  main  effort  is  to  render  their  school  as  useful  as  possi- 
ble, generally  one  trustee  suffices  to  do  the  business  ;  and  in  most  cases 
it  is  more  promptly  and  correctly  done  by  one  than  three.  The  reason 
doubtless  is,  because  there  is  no  division  of  responsibility. 

As  to  the  proportion  of  the  trustees  who  have  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  "No.  116,"  of  the  "  Code  of  Public  Instruction,"  I  am 
unable  exactly  to  say  ;  it  is  one  of  the  things  of  which  I  have  neglected 
to  make  a  minute  in  my  visits,  although  I  always  inquire.    My  views 
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were  fully  expressed  on  this  subject  last  year,  and  those  vie^vs  are  con- 
firmed b}'  the  results  of  this  3'ears  experience. 

In  the  reports  of  the  attendance  at  school,  I  am  satisfied  there  are  and 
must  be  gross  errors — not  intentional,  perhaps,  but  arising  from  want  of 
any  correct  data  on  which  to  base  the  reports.  I  am  confident  that  in 
very  many  cases  it  is  mere  guessing  ;  and  this  will  continue  to  be  so 
until  districts  shall  in  some  way  be  supplied  with  proper  "Books"  for 
keeping  their  rolls.  I  think  not  one-fifth  of  my  districts  are  so  supplied- 
I  hope  the  Department  or  Legislature,  or  both,  will  take  this  matter  in 
hand  at  an  early  day. 

The  number  of  days  that  our  last  county  institute  was  in  session  was 
eleven. 

The  regular  teachers  employed  were  Charles  Hathaway,  Esq.,  of  West- 
field,  he  taught  reading,  English  grammar  and  mental  arithmetic  ;  R.  E. 
Post,  Esq.,  of  Fredonia,  orthography^  geography^  and  written  arithmetic — 
these  were  taught  during  the  whole  session  ;  Prof.  J.  JMadison  Watson,  of 
New  York,  taught  phonetics,  elocution  and  calisthenics  two  days  ;  Prof. 
N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York,  object  lessons,  &c.,  five  days  ;  Hon.  V. 
M.  Rice,  Albany,  "  The  Cultivation  of  Taste  in  the  Arts  by  referring  chil- 
dren to  the  teachings  of  nature  as  tlie  correct  standard,"  one  day. 
Lecturers  were,  Rev.  Mr.  Forester,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  subject — "  The  War,  its 
Cause  and  its  Cure  Rev.  Mr.  Rouse,  Jamestown,  New  York,  "Aero- 
nautics A.  W.  Young,  Esq.,  Ripley,  N.  Y.,  "  Science  of  Government-/' 
Prof.  J.  M.  Watson,  New  York  city,  "  Elocution  Prof.  N.  A.  Calkins, 
New  York  city,  "  Pestalozzian  Sy^stem  of  Teaching;"  Prof.  J.  A.  Cooper, 
Edinboro  Normal  School  Pa.,  "General  Lecture  ;"  J.  C.  Long,  Westficld, 
N.  Y.,  "Mission  of  the  Teacher  and  Student ;"  Hon.  V.  M.  Rice,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  "Reading,  and  the  Government  of  Schools."  On  the  Sabbath  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Panama,  preached  a  most  excellent  sermon,  pre- 
pared specially  for  the  teachers.  The  number  of  teachers  in  attendance 
was  over  330.  A  few  that  came  the  last  week  neglected  to  have  their 
names  enrolled.  There  is  an  increased  and  increasing  interest  manifest 
in  favor  of  our  county  institutes — not  by  our  teachers  only,  but  by  par- 
ents and  school  officers  also — and  their  usefulness  will  become  more 
and  more  apparent  if  they  are  properly  conducted. 

The  detail  of  the  commissioner's  labors  must  be  a  very  general  one; 
more  than  six  months  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  visiting  schools  during  five 
days  in  the  week  ;  Saturdays  are  reserved  for  his  correspondence,  and  to 
meet  those  who  wish  to  see  him  on  official  business.  It  takes  more  than  a 
month  during  the  year  to  meet  teachers'  classes  for  examination  and 
instruction,  another  month  to  prepare  for  and  attend  the  institute. 
The  other  general  duties  of  the  office  are  making  the  apportionment 
of  school  moneys  to  the  several  districts  ;  compiling  the  annual 
report  to  the  "  State  Department;"  attending  picnics,  and  writing 
and  delivering  lectures  when  he  can  find  time;  and  far  more  per- 
plexing than  all  these,  the  alteration,  formation,  and  disorganization 
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of  school  districts  ;  attempting  to  settle  quarrels  in  districts,  and 
sometimes  making  them  worse — all  these,  and  many  minor  duties, 
he  has  tried  to  perform  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  In  short,  if  you  wish 
to  know  how  much  he  has  worked  for  his  $500  per  annum,  suliice  it  to 
say,  that  from  a  daily  account  kept  during  the  first  half  of  this  year,  he 
positively  knows  that  his  labors  will  average  over  nine  hours  per  day 
for  every  working  day  in  the  year. 

With  regard  to  the  general  progress  of  the  schools  in  this  district,  I 
can  truly  say  that,  while  it  is  not  what  it  should  be,  or  v/hat  I  hope  it 
will  be,  still  it  is  both  encouraging  and  important. 

Your  circular  inquires  for  the  most  urgent  wants  of  our  schools. 
Amongst  so  many,  where  shall  I  begin  ?  For  all  wants  that  hinder  the 
right  education  of  our  children  are  urgent  wants.  But,  to  begin,  we 
want  in  this  district  a  better  commissioner;  one  that  knows  more  of 
everything  and  everybody,  and  one  that  can  endure  more  labor,  mental 
and  physical,  than  four  just  like  him.  We  want  a  corps  of  better  educa- 
ted, more  self-denying  teachers,  who  will  be  content  to  labor  for  the 
good  of  the  rising  generation,  utterly  ignoring  any  physical  wants  them- 
selves. We  want  parents  who  think  as  much  of  the  moral  and  mental 
culture  of  their  children  as  they  do  of  their  farms  and  bank  stock.  We 
want  school  oflicers  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  equivalent  for  labor 
performed  by  the  faithful  teacher.  We  want  a  Legislature  that  will  im- 
mortalize itself,  and  secure  the  thanks  of  all  coming  generations  by  plac- 
ing our  school  system  on  a  "free"  and  liberal  basis  beyond  the  reach  of 
avarice  and  extortion;  for  until  the  State  shall  claim  all  the  children  as 
her  own  (as  they  truly  are,)  and  makes  ample  provision  for  their  educa- 
tion, intellectual,  moral,  social,  and  civil,  thus  fitting  them  to  become  in- 
telligent and  virtuous  citizens,  I  fear  the  work  will  never  be  accom- 
plished; that  the  great  masses  of  our  citizens  will  not  be  so  cultivated 
as  to  be  an  honor  to  the  State  that  reared  them  and  a  blessing  to  the 
world.  Is  it  true  that  the  education  of  our  children  is  really  of  less 
value  than  any  of  the  other  objects  and  pursuits  in  life  that  men  are  en- 
gaged in?  One  thing  is  certain,  that  less  wages  are  paid  to  worthy, 
qualified,  and  faithful  teachers  of  children  than  to  laborers  of  the  same 
qualifications  in  any  other  calling.  While  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  teachers  of  our  State  are  doing  more  to  form  and  direct 
the  habits  of  thought  and  mold  the  characters,  mental  and  moral,  of  the 
next  generation  than  all  other  professions  and  callings  combined.  It  is 
true,  complairits  are  made  that  teachers  do  not  qualify  themselves  pro- 
perly for  the  performance  of  their  high  and  responsible  trust;  and  this 
complaint  is  just,  in  many  instances;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  more 
than  half  of  our  best  qualified  teachers  are  literally  starved  out  of  the 
profession — not  because  they  prefer  some  other,  but  because  necessity 
compels  them  to  flee  to  something  else  to  get  bread  for  themselves  and 
families.    Now,  how  can  our  schools  be  elevated  to,  and  maintained  at 
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that  liig'h  standard  which  tlic  best  interests  of  our  common  country,  the 
prosperity  of  our  State,  and  the  welfare  of  our  individuals  require,  so 
long  as  the  present'  system  continues  of  thrusting  out  our  devoted  and 
experienced  teachers  and  supplying  their  places  with  those  who  will 
work  cheap  ? 

Another  great  hindrance  to  the  advancement  of  our  schools  is  the  con- 
tinued change  of  teachers  every  three  or  four  months.  It  takes  a  good 
teacher  just  about  that  time  to  introduce  his  system  into  a  strange 
school,  and  get  it  into  good  working  order;  he  gets  the  rubbish  removed, 
his  foundation  laid,  and  just  commences  to  build,  but  his  term  has  ex- 
pired, and  another  takes  his  place  who  does  not  understand,  or  does  not 
approve  his  plan,  and  lie  goes  over  the  same  ground  by  some  other  method, 
and  his  term  expires;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  The  habits  of 
thought  and  reasoning  introduced  and  initiated  by  one  teacher  are  broken 
up  by  the  next,  till  the  mind  of  the  child  becomes  a  confused  jumble  of 
ideas,  without  an}^  plan  of  clear  and  well-defined  thought  on  any  subject, 
and  thus  they  are  turned  out  into  the  world  to  guess  their  way  through 
it  as  best  they  can.  I  have  often  wondered  that  our  children  leave  school 
knowing  half  as  much  as  they  do.  Were  it  not  for  the  scraps  of  prac- 
tical education  picked  up  in  the  nooks  and  corners  of  life,  no  one  knows 
where  or  how,  the  results  of  our  system  of  education  would  be  much 
more  deplorable  than  they  are. 

But  whose  is  the  wise  head  that  shall  devise  the  plan,  and  whose  the 
noble  heart  that  shall  present  it  to  the  people  of  our  State — a  plan  that 
shall  satisfy  some  of  these  most  "  urgent  wants"  of  our  schools  ? 

Very  respectfully,  and  truly  yours, 

A.  P.  WHITE,  School  Commissioner. 


CHENANGO  COUNTY— First  District. 

To  the  Hon.  V.  M,  Rice,  SupH  Public  Instruction  : 

The  following  is  the  report  on  public  instruction  required  by  your 
circular  of  August  27th,  1862: 

Common  Schools. — One  of  the  greatest  evils  that  retard  the  progress 
of  our  schools  is  the  non-attendance  of  many  scholars  of  suitable  age, 
and  the  irregular  attendance  of  those  reported  as  attending.  Not  more 
than  three-quarters  of  those  reported  by  trustees  are  found  to  have 
attended  our  common  schools  within  the  year.  This  result  is  to  some 
extent  owing  to  the  effect  of  rate-bills.  Many  withhold  their  children 
from  school  through  fear  of  a  heavy  rate-bill  at  the  close  of  the  term; 
yet  liberal-minded  and  judicious  parents  generally  regard  the  rate-bill 
with  favor. 

The  school  houses  of  my  district  are  not  such  as  the  best  interests  of 
community  demand.    Too  many  are  mere  rickety  tenements,  set  by 
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the  roadside,  without  inclosure  or  ornament  of  any  kind.  Yet  there  are 
some  elegant  and  'many  respectable  exceptions  to  the  above  statement. 
These  exceptions  should  be  the  general  rule;  and  it  is  cheering  that 
community  is  beginning  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  providing  bet- 
ter accommodations  for  the  education  of  their  children.  Most  school 
houses  have  out-houses  in  poor  condition — generally  a  single  structure, 
without  screen  or  division. 

The  apparatus  generally  consists  of  a  dictionary,  black-board,  more 
or  less  maps  and  charts  on  the  walls,  and  some  have  globes.  The  furni- 
ture consists  of  a  chair,  table  or  desk,  water-pail,  and  cup.  The  houses 
are  generally  warmed  by  stoves,  and  ventilated  by  lowering  and  raising 
windows. 

Scholars  are  generally  poorly  supplied  with  text  books,  two  frequently 
using  the  same  book;  and  many  that  ought  tO  be  in  the  same  class  are 
compelled  to  join  different  classes  from  having  different  text  books  on 
the  same  subject. 

Branches  Pursued. — Orthography,  reading,  writing,  intellectual  and 
written  arithmetic,  geography,  and  English  grammar.  Algebra  and  phy- 
siology are  studied  in  the  more  advanced  schools. 

Pupils  enter  school  at  the  age  of  three  or  four  years,  and  leave  school 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years.  The  larger  scholars 
generally  attend  school  during  the  winter  term  only.  .Progress  under 
such  circumstances  must  of  necessity  be  slow. 

Their  greatest  wants  are,  1st.  The  awakening  of  a  more  g-eneral  inter- 
est in  our  common  schools.  2d.  Better  school  houses  and  facilities  for 
education;  and  3d.  Better  qualified  teachers.  The  last  two  would  result 
from  the  first. 

Teachers. — The  proportion  of  those  who  taught  during  the  past  year 
is  235  females  to  9t  males.  Males  generally  teach  three  or  four  months 
in  winter,  and  pursue  other  avocations  in  summer.  Wag^es  from  $14  . to 
625  per  month  for  males;  females  from  $1.25  to  $4  per  week  in  summer^ 
and  from  $10  to  $20  per  month  in  winter.  Not  more  than  one-half  of 
those  who  teach  attend  teachers'  institutes. 

Teachers'  associations  are  well  attended,  both  by  parents  and  teachers, 
in  the  back  towns,  and  are  occasions  of  nuich  interest,  but  in  the  large 
villages  they  are  poorly  attended. 

The  examinations  of  teachers  are  thorough,  close  and  searching,  cal- 
culated to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  as  well 
as  to  ascertain  the  candidates'  knowledge  of  the  several  branches  taught. 
I  find  teachers  most  deficient  in  orthography,  mental  arithmetic, 
and  mathematical  geography.  Few  have  studied  any  work  on  teaching; 
yet  many  are  awakening  to  this  subject,  and  are  procuring  such  works 
as  "  Page's  Theory  and  Practice,"  etc.,  "  Holbrook's  Normal  Methods  of 
Teaching,"  "  Northend's  Parent  and  Teacher,"  and  many  other  works 
indispensable  to  the  teacher.  Nearly  fifty  subscribed  for  the  "  New 
York  Teacher"  at  our  last  institute. 
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Certificates  granted  are  general!}^  of  the  second  and  third  grades. 
Trustees  who  see  the  real  wants  of  our  schools  demand  better  teadiers, 
and  pay  higher  wages  for  higher  qualifications.  There  are  but  few 
Normal  graduates  or  undergraduates  employed  in  this  district.  Most 
of  them  are  engaged  in  union  and  academic  schools  in  other  counties  of 
the  State. 

The  number  of  private  schools  is  nine,  and  the  number  of  scholars  in 
attendance  is  167.  For  the  increase  or  decrease  of  these  schools  you 
are  respectfully  referred  to  reports  now  in  the  Department. 

In  reference  to  district  school  libraries,  I  regret  to  say  they  are  held 
in  low^  estimation  by  the  people.  They  are,  with  few  exceptions,  a  dead 
letter  in  our  common  school  system.  Many  of  them  contain  50  volumes 
of  Harper's  Family  Library  (original  series.)  Selections  since  made 
are  of  a  miscellaneous  character — travels,  biographies,  and  some  lighter 
works. 

Trustees. — The  people  seem  to  prefer  three;  yd  this  is  perhaps  more 
from  custom  than  from  a  conviction  of  the  superior  utility  of  having 
three.  On  the  suggestions  of  m^^self,  and  from  other  causes,  I  thiidv  the 
number  of  those  districts  having  three  trustees  is  gradually  diminishing, 
and  the  districts  having  but  one  correspondingly  increasing.  For  the  pro- 
portion of  each,  the  Department  is  respectfully  referred  to  my  special 
report  on  trustees,  now  in  your  Department. 

Of  the  number  of  districts  which  have  complied  with  the  law,  as  con- 
tained in  No.  116,  page  261  of  the  Code,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing, 
not  having  made  special  inquiry  into  that  point  at  my  visitations  of  the 
schools. 

Teachers'  Institutes. — The  last  institute  was  held  at  Oxford,  com- 
mencing October  6th,  1862,  and  closing  October  18th  ;  in  session  twelve 
days.  Instructors:  Orville  Benedict,  South  Plj^month;  Edgar  Garret, 
Afton;  Isaac  B.  Collins,  Smyrna;  Michael  R.  Cook,  Oriskany,  Oneida 
county;  Prof.  D.  G.  Barber,  Principal  Oxford  Academy;  and  Professor 
Holcombe,  of  Oxford  Academy.  Instruction  was  given  in  orthography, 
reading,  elocution,  penmanship,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  geo- 
graph}',  English  grammar,  algebra,  and  philosophy.  Much  etfort  was 
made  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  best  mc^des  of  teaching  the  different 
branches  usually  taught  in  our  common  schools.  The  number  of  teachers 
in  attendance  was  268. 

Lecturers. — Orville  Benedict,  "  Responsibility  of  the  Teacher;"  Rev. 
Mr.  Williams,  Recitation  of  several  original  poems;  Rev.  Mr.  Benedict, 
"Modes  and  Tenses  of  Teaching;"  Rev.  Mr.  Searles,  "Teaching  and 
Teachers;"  Rev.  Mr.  Scoville,  "Young  America;"  Rev.  Mr.  Ballon, 
"  Education;"  Michael  R.  Cook,  "Qualifications  of  Teachers;"  Milton  N. 
Simmons,  "  Instructions  to  Teachers;"  Daniel  E.  Whitmore,  "  History  of 
Education;"  Delos  Luther,  "  The  Teacher." 

There  w^as  considerable  interest  manifested  by  the  public  in  the  exer- 
cises and  lectures  of  the  institute. 
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School  Commissioner. — During  tlic  past  year  I  have  visited  291  schools. 
I  have  in  my  district  11  towns,  and  155  schools;  I  have  reached  them 
all  twice,  with  the  exception  of  13;  I  should  have  more  than  reached 
them  all  twice  had  I  not  been  prevented  by  an  attack  of  the  diptheria, 
which  confined  me  ten  days.  I  have  held  nine  sessions  of  the  Chenango 
teachers'  association  within  the  past  year.  I  have  met  the  teachers 
twice  for  examination  in  each  of  the  eleven  towns  of  my  district.  I  pre- 
pared and  delivered  three  Icctui'es,  besides  a  multitude  of  sub-lectures, 
in  the  several  school  districts  and  towns  of  my  district.  I  thoroughly 
canvassed  the  eleven  towns  of  my  district,  and  visited  the  teachers  per- 
sonally, to  induce  them  to  attend  our  last  institute.  I  also  distributed 
150  circulars  among  the  teachers  of  my  district,  that  no  means  should 
be  left  untried  which  might  be  availabe  in  bringing  out  the  teachers.  I 
had  also  to  visit  all  the  towns  of  my  district  to  obtain  the  names  of  the 
trustees  of  the  several  school  districts,  that  I  might  report  to  the  depart- 
ment, in  obedience  to  a  requisition  from  the  same. 

Academies. — There  is  but  one  academy  in  my  district,  wdiich  is  located 
at  Norwich.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  term 
ending  July  31st,  1862,  was  189,  of  which  127  were  reported  as  academic. 
Average  age  of  males,  about  It  years;  females,  about  16.  Number  of 
students  during  fall  term,  It 5. 

One  building,  three  stories,  besides  basement.  The  rooms  are:  lecture 
room,  ladies'  room,  room  for  English  department,  room  for  primary 
department,  and  four  recitation  rooms.  The  third  story  is  divided  into 
study  rooms — not  occupied.  The  library  consists  of  between  300  and 
400  volumes. 

The  apparatus  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  different  topics  in  natural 
philosophy ;  also  sufficient  for  analysis  in  chemistiy.  X  good  Theodolite, 
and  a  new  set  of  Pelton's  outline  maps. 

Teach  all  the  English  branches,  higher  mathematics,  the  natural 
sciences,  Latin,  Greek,  German  and  French. 

Wages:  principal,  6650;  teacher  English  department,  $450;  preceptress, 
8350;  teacher  primary  department,  $150.  Sources  of  support:  tuition 
and  appropriation  from  Literary  fund.  Eates  of  tuition:  English,  $12; 
higher  mathematics,  $18;  natural  sciences  and  languages  the  same. 

There  are  special  provisions  made  for  teachers  of  common  schools 
during  two  terms  of  the  year,  and  those  teachers  trained  and  disciplined 
in  the  teachers'  department  are  among  the  best  teachers  in  my  district. 
The  principal  and  his  assistants  have  been  common  school  teachers,  and 
cordially  co-operate  with  the  commissioners  in  every  effort  to  improve 
our  common  schools. 

There  is  one  parochial  school  in  my  district,  which  is  at  North  New 
Berlin.    The  number  of  students  in  attendance  is  75. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  prospect  for  the  future  (of  our 
schools  at  least)  is  encouraging.    The  community  is  awakening  to  their 
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better  interests  by  employing  better  teachers,  and  providing  better 
facilities  for  instruction.  Teachers  are  betioming  more  earnest  in  their 
work  than  formerly;  while  the  drones  are  being  excluded  from  the  hive. 

ORVILLE  BENEDICT, 

School  Commissione?'. 

Plymouth,  December  15,  1862.  • 

Second  District. 

Afton,  December  1,  1862. 
To  the  Hon.  V.  M.  Rice,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

The  school  commissioner  of  the  second  district  of  Chenango  county,  in 
compliance  with  the  requirement  of  the  Department,  begs  leave  to  sub- 
mit the  following  report  in  relation  to  public  instruction  within  said  dis- 
trict. 

Common  ScHOOLS.^The  number  of  persons  of  school  age  within  this  dis- 
trict on  the  30th  day  of  September  last  was  t,088.  Of  this  number 
5,403  attended  school  some  portion  of  the  time  during  the  past  year, 
leaving  the  number  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-One  years 
1,685  who  have  not  attended  school  during  the  past  year.  Rate-bills 
drive  many  children  from  the  schools,  and  are  avoided  as  much  as  possi- 
ble by  those  sending  to  school.  There  arc  138  school  houses  in  the  dis- 
trict, about  one-half  of  which  are  new  and  convenient  buildings.  Of 
the  other  half  a  portion  are  unfit  for  use,  while  the  remainder  are-  more 
comfortable,  but  are  not  what  they  should  be.  Most  of  the  sites  are  too 
small,  leaving  no  playground  except  the  highway.  The  outbuildings  are 
much  neglected,  and  are  usually  in  want  of  repairs.  The  school  furni- 
ture usually  consists  of  a  table,  a  chair,  a  water-pail  and  cup.  The 
school  houses  are  warmed  by  stoves,  and  they  are  ventilated  by  letting 
down'  the  window-sash.  A  few  schools  have  globes;  all  have  black- 
boards; about  one-half  have  normal  charts;  about  one-fourth  have  out- 
line maps,  and  three-fourths  have  maps  either,  of  the  United  States,  of 
this  State,  or  of  the  county.  The  text-books  mostly  Used  are  Sanders' 
Spellers  and  Readers,  McXally's  Geography,  Colburn's  and  Eobinson's 
Intellectual  Arithmetic,  Thomson's  and  Robinson's  Practical  Arithmetic, 
Robinson's  Algebra,  Brown's  G-rammar,  Comstock's  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  Hale's  History.  •  The  branches  of  study  mostly  pursued  are  orthog- 
raphy, reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  philosophy, 
and  algebra.  Pupils  usually  begin  their  attendance  at  about  four  years 
of  age,  and  end  at  from  sixteen  to  twenty.  The  whole  time  they  are 
allowed  to  attend  school,  I  think,  will  average  from  five  to  seven 
years.  The  general  progress  of  the  schools  is  very  encouraging.  Their 
most  urgent  wants  are  a  greater  degree  of  interest  and  more  liberality 
on  the  part  of  their  patrons;  a  greater  uniformity  in  text-books  and 
higher  grade  of  teachers. 
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Teachers. — The  whole  number  who  have  taught  in  this  district  during 
the  past  year  is  295 — 92  males  and  203  females.  About  one-fourth  fol- 
low teaching  as  a  permanent  employment — the  remainder  temporarily. 
They  devote  from  one  to  six  years  to  teaching.  Their  wages  in  summer 
vary  from  one  to  four  dollars  per  week;  in  winter  from  fourteen  to  thirty 
per  month.  Their  attendance  on  the  teachers'  institute  this  year  has 
been  very  liberal.  I  think  three-fourths  were  present  at  our  last  insti- 
tute. I  examine  them  in  all  the  branches  taught  in  our  common  schools; 
also  in  relation  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  1  find  them  best 
prepared  to  teach  arithmetic  and  grammar,  and  most  deficient  in  read- 
ing, geography,  and  history.  Very  few  have  studied  any  work  on  the 
theor}^  and  practice  of  teaching  until  recently.  About  one-third  have 
now  some  work  on  the  above  subject.  I  have  issued  14  certificates  of 
the  first  grade,  276  of  the  second,  and  6  of  the  tliird,  to  teachers  during 
the  past  year.  The  demand  for  teachers  of  higher  qualifications  is  small, 
and  the  schools  requiring  such  teachers  are  easily  supplied.  There  are 
no  Normal  school  graduates  teaching  in  this  district. 

Academies. — There  is  but  one  in  this  district,  which  is  the  Oxford 
academ}^,  located  in  the  village  of  Oxford  ;  it  has  a  fine  building, 
well  supplied  with  libraries,  and  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus. 
The  teachers'  classes,  under  the  instruction  of  Prof.  0.  D.  Barber,  are 
well  drilled,  and  are  of  great  practical  benefit  to  our  common  schools. 

Private  Schools. — During  the  past  year  there  have  been  five  private 
schools  taught  within  this  district,  with  an  attendance  of  140  pupils, 
being  a  decrease  since  1849  of  12  schools  and  320  pupils. 

District  School  Libraries. — They  are  in  a  neglected  condition;  the 
character  of  the  books  composing  them  is  mostly  good  ;  the  people 
do  not  appear  to  hold  them  in  high  estimation. 

Private  Libraries,  Periodicals  and  Newspapers. — Most  of  the  families 
— say  five-sixths — are  supplied  with  newspapers  or  periodicals,  and  most 
of  them  have  something  of  a  library.  The  effect  of  the  news  for  the 
past  3'ear  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  people  from  all  other  reading. 

Teachers'  Institute. — Our  last  was  in  session  twelve  days  ;  the  per- 
sons employed  as  instructors,  j\^ere  Isaac  B.  Collins,  Smyrna,  Chenango 
Co.  ;  M.  R.  Cook,  graduate  of  Normal  school  ;  Prof.  D.  G.  Barber,  Oxford, 
Chenango  Co.  ;  Prof.  Holcombe,  Oxford,  Chenango  Co.  Instruction  was 
given  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  leaching,  orthography,  reading, 
geography,  arithmetic — intellectual  and  practical — English  grammar, 
patural  philosophy,  algebra,  physiology,  &c. 

The  names  of  the  lecturers  and  their  subjects  were  as  follows  :  Rev. 
Mr.  Searls,  Norwich,  Chenango  Co.,  "  Young  America  ;"  Rev.  Mr.  Bene- 
dict, Norwich,  "Moods  and  Tenses  of  Teachers;"  Rev.  Mr.  Williams, 
Oxford,  Recitation  of  several  Poems;  Rev.  Mr.  Ballon,  Oxford,  "Edu- 
cation and  Teachers  ;"  Comr.  Benedict,  Plymouth,  "  Responsibility  of 
[Absem.  No.  20.]  12 
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the  Teacher     Milton  F.  Simmons,  Greene,  "Education  and  its  Eflect 
Delos  Lutlier,  Fharsalia,  "  Education  and  Qualification  of  Teachers  M. 
K.  Cook,  Oneida  Co.,  "  To  Teachers." 

The  wlhde  i»uinber  of  teachers  in  attendance  was  268.  Much  interest 
was  manifested  by  the  public  in  the  exercises. 

Trustees. — The  sentiment  of  the  people  is  about  equally  divided  as  to 
one  or  three  ;  58  districts  have  one,  and  80  have  three.  I  think  all  of 
them  have  complied  with  No.  116  of  tlie  Code  of  Public  Instruction. 

School  Commissioner. — From  the  first  of  January  to  the  first  of  April 
is  devoted  to  visiting  schools,  attending  to  complaints  against  teachers, 
and  attending  teachers  association,  &c.  The  month  of  April  is  devoted 
to  the  examination  of  teachers  in  the  different  towns  ;  from  the  first  of 
May  to  the  15th  of  September  to  visiting  schools,  attending  to  applica- 
tions for  the  division  of  school  districts,  &c.;  from  the  15th  of  Sept.  to 
the  5th  of  Oct.,  making  preparation  for  teachers'  institute  ;  from  the  5th 
to  the  18th,  attending  institute  ;  from  the  20th  to  the  9th  of  November, 
examining  teachers  in  the  different  towns,  and  collecting  trustees' 
reports  ;  from  the  9th  to  the  1st  of  December,  making  abstract  of  trus- 
tees' reports;  and  December  is  devoted  to  visiting  schools  and  attending 
to  whatever  may  be  required. 

Eespectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDGAR  GARRET, 

School  Comr.  2c?  Dist.,  Chenango  Co. 


CLINTON  COUNTY— First  District. 

To  Hon.  V.  M.  Rice,  Supt.  of  Pub.  Instruction : 

Sir — In  our  climate,  where  "  academic  groves''  would  afford  but  poor 
shelter,  the  school  house  claims  our  early  attention.  Of  the  ninety-eight 
structures  in  m}'  district,  but  few  are  entitled  to  the  name  school  house, 
and  none  of  them  are  in  any  respect  what  they  should  be.  Only  three  have 
any  means  of  ventilation,  except  the  doors  and  windows.  In  two  dis- 
tricts the  houses  are  so  old  and  dilapidated  that  one  may  look  through 
the  roof  and  sides,  and  yet  a  majority  at  every  meeting  refuse  to  build 
a  new  house. 

Wood  is  the  only  fuel  used.  About  one-half  of  the  school  rooms  are 
furnished  with  black-boards,  and  only  eleven  with  globes.  With  three 
exceptions,  the  only  out-buildings  are  temporary  structures  made  of 
boards  and  cedar  posts  set  in  the  ground,  while  in  many  of  the  newer 
districts  there  are  none  at  all. 

AVith  text  books  the  schools  are  generally  well  supplied.  Town's 
series  of  Readers,  Speller  and  Definer,  Webster's  Elementary  Spelling 
Book,  Adams'  Arithmetic,  and  McNally's  Geography,  are  in  general  use. 
Arithmetic  is  the  branch  most  generally  pursued. 
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Tlie  pupils  begin  their  attendance  at  the  age  of  five  years,  and  keep 
up  an  intermittent  attendance  till  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  av-erag-e  attend  school  about  tbree  years  between  the  ages  above 
mentioned. 

This  small  attendance  is  caused  I  v  the  bad  condition  of  the  school 
houses,  th-e  need  that  parents  have  of  the  children's  labor,  and  the  fear  of 
rate-bills,  which  a^^e  l>el<i  in  great  disfavor  by  a  majority  in  this  district. 
Parents  of  limited  means,  when  the  public  money  is  all  expended,  with- 
draw their  children  from  schooL 

Two-thirds  of  the  teachers  are  females;  and  of  those  who  have  taught 
the  past  year  only  four  follow  teaching  as  a  permanent  employment* 
The  average  wages  for  males,  exclusive  of  board,  are  $16  per  month;  for 
females,  $1.25  per  week. 

The  teachers  are  examined  in  writing.  Subjects  are  given  to  them  in 
all  the  common  branches,  and  they  are  required  to  write  out  tlieir 
answers  in  full.  They  are  generally  best  prepared  to  teach  arithmetic 
(written),  but  their  preparation,  with  few  exceptions,  has  not  been 
derived  from  an^^  treatise  on  school  teaching.  The  certificates  granted 
are  mostly  of  the  second  grade. 

The  whole  number  of  students  at  the  Plattsburgh  academy  is  175,  of 
whom  81  are  males,  and  94  are  females,  as  follows: 

Number  of  students  8  years  of  age  and  less  than  9   11 

do  9  do  do  10   9 

do  10  do  do  11   9 

do  II  do  do  12   13 

do  12  do  do  13   15 

do  13  do  do  14   15 

do  14  do  do  15   28 

do  15  do  do  16   16 

do  16  do  do  17   14 

do  17  do  do  18   19 

do  18  do  do  19   8 

do  19  do  do  20   7 

do  20  do  do  21   3 

do  21  do  do  22   1 

do  22  do  do  23....^   5 

do  23  do  do  24   2 

Total   175 


The  library  consists  of  191  volumes,  and  is  valued  at  $266.99.  The 
chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  is  valued  at  $474. 

There  are  five  assistant  teachers,  two  of  whom  are  paid  $300,  and 
three  are  paid  $250  per  annum. 

Its  support  is  derived  from  tuition,  of  which  the  rates  are  as  follows: 
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Common  English,  per  quarter  ,   $3^  OO 

Higher,  do    4  00 

Ancient  langnages^    do   5  00 

Modern       do  do    6  25 

Music  and  drawing,  extra.  — 

In  1859  there  were  11  private  schools,  and  202  pupils. 

In  1860  there  were  10  pi-ivate  schools,  and  224  pupils. 

In  1861  there  were   5  private  schools,  and  188  pupils. 

In  1862  there  Tvere  16  private  schools,  and  343  pupils. 
The  increase  is  in  the  town  of  Dannemora,  where  many  of  the  keepers 
of  the  prison  have  schools  in  their  families. 

The  school  libraries  are  badly  kept,  and  notwithstanding  the  annual 
appropriation,  the  number  of  books  is  diminishing.  The  basis  of  the 
school  libraries  is  Harper's  Family  Library,  and  the  rest  is  made  up  of 
such  books  as  artful  agents  impose  upon  the  trustees.  There  is  only 
one  well  selected  library  in  my  district,  and  that  one  (district  No.  1, 
Ausable)  will  compare  favorably  with  any  library  of  the  same  size  in 
the  State.  The  libraries  have  been  driven  out  of  use  by  the  New  York 
Ledger  and  other  periodicals,  which  are  found  in  every  family. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  districts  have  one  trustee,  but  the  majority 
regard  one  trustee  as  "a  one  man  power,''  and  dangerous  to  their 
liberties.  All  the  trustees  in  my  district  have  complied  with  the  require- 
ments of  No.  116  of  the  "Code  of  Public  Instruction."  The  record  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  institute  in  this  county  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Chandler,  my  associate,  who,  I  presume,  will  give  you  a  full  report  'in 
regard  to  the  institute. 

In  the  spring  and  fall,  before  the  time  for  beginning  the  schools,  I 
hold  an  examination  for  teachers  in  each  town  in  my  district.  As  soon 
as  schools  have  begun  I  commence  my  tour  of  inspection,  and  continue 
it  till  the  schools  are  all  visited  at  least  once.  Last  winter  the  roads 
were  much  ol  the  time  perfectly  impassable.  I  find  it  necessary  in  the 
school  room  to  take  the  place  of  teacher,  for  precept  is  xary  often  thrown 
away,  unless  accompanied  by  example.  Much  time  is  spent  in  trying 
to  create  an  interest  in  the  district  libraries,  and  in  examining  two  or 
three  schools  at  the  same  time  and  place,  by  which  laudable  emulation 
is  created  among  them.  During  the  vacations  my  time  is  much  occupied 
in  unraveling  the  complications  which  are  sure  to  result  from  the  joint 
labors  of  three  trustees;  and  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  inform  you  that 
only  one  lawsuit  has  resulted  from  their  innumerable  blunders  during 
the  year. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

H.  N.  HEWITT, 

School  Commissioner. 

December  21th,  1862. 
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COLUMBIA  COUNTY— First  District. 

To  Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice,  Sup' I  Public  Instruction: 

Sir — According  to  your  requirement,  I  submit  to  you  the  following 
report: 

Common  Schools. — There  is  an  increasing  interest  manifested  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  in  relation  to  common  schools.  This  is  shown  in 
their  building  better  schobl  houses,  securing  better  school  apparatus, 
and  expressing  a  desire  to  obtain  better  teachers.  It  is  also  shown  in 
their  children  attending  school  for  a  longer  period  than  formerly. 

Time,  etc.,  for  Attending  Schools. — In  this  district  children  usually 
attend  the  common  school  from  the  age  of  four  to  twelve  years.  After 
this,  those  who  are  sufficiently  advanced,  or  whose  parents  are  wealthy, 
are  sent  to  the  higher  schools.  About  one-half  of  the  persons  of  school 
age  attend  school,  and  generally  attend  more  regularly  than  formerly. 

Effect  of  Rate-bills. — The  effect  of  moderate  rate-bills,  I  think,  has  a 
tendency  to  stimulate  rather  than  hinder  a  good  attendance.  This  is 
evidenced  from  the  fact  that  those  schools  which  are  supported  mainly 
or  entirely  by  the  public  money,  care  but  little  about  the  kind  of  teacher 
they  have,  or  the  regularity  in  their  children  attending  school,  while 
those  who  pay  large  rate-bills  are  generally  interested  in  these  respects. 

Condition  of  vSchool  Houses,  &c. — The  school  houses  are  generally 
comfortable,  and  a  number  of  them  will  compare  favorably  with  any  in 
the  State.  The  playgrounds  are  generally  small,  in  many  cases  nothing 
but  what  should  be  included  in  the  public  highway. 

School  Apparatus,  &c. — In  nearly  every  school  house  there  is  a  black- 
board, but  there  is  a  deficiency  in  globes  and  maps.  I  think  measures 
fihould  be  taken  to  supply  them;  and  in  addition,  I  think  there  should  be 
a  normal  chart  in  every  school  house. 

Teachers. — There  were  more  females  than  males  who  taught  during 
the  past  year.  This  was  owing  partly  to  the  idea  that  they  are  the  best 
to  teach  our  primary  schools,  and  partly  to  the  difference  in  wages. 
About  one-third  of  them  make  teaching  a  profession,  while  the  others 
teach  when  it  pays  well,  or  will  answer  as  a  stepping-stone  to  another 
profession. 

Wages,  &c. — Teachers'  wages  are  from  eight  to  twelve  dollars  per 
month  and  board,  in  summer  (except  in  some  large  districts,  where  thej 
hire  male  teachers  the  entire  year),  and  from  twelve  to  twenty-two  in 
winter.  In  a  majority  of  the  districts  teachers  are  required  to  board 
with  the  employers. 

Character  of  Examinations. — The  character  of  the  examinations  has 
been  more  to  ascertain  the  teachers'  knowdedge  of  general  principles, 
and  their  faculty  of  imparting  that  knowledge,  than  their  superior 
scholarship.  I  have  always,  except  in  two  or  three  special  instances, 
subjected  the  teachers  to  rigid  examinations.  I  have  found  many, 
especially  those  who  have  attended  the  higher  schools,  and  some  even 
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who  have  been  trained  in  normal  classes  at  our  seminaries,  very  deficiefti 
in  the  elementary  branches.  Many  measure  their  capacity  for  teaching 
solely  by  the  number  of  studies  they  have  pursued,  without  any  regard 
to  the  thoroug'hness  with  which  they  have  mastered  them.  And  trustees 
are  often  carried  away  by  the  same  idea,  and  hire  a  teacher  because  he 
assumes  to  understand  the  languages  and  higher  mathematics,  when  lie 
is  really  destitute  of  all  the  essential  qualities  of  a  good  teacher. 

District  School  Libraries. — The  district  school  libraries  are  trnly  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  There  is  no  system  about  their  distribution  or 
preservation,  and  hence  probably  not  one-half  of  the  books  that  com- 
posed the  original  libraries  are  now  extant.  In  this  age  of  newspapers, 
few  care  to  read  them.  Unfortunately  there  have  been  some  poor  selec- 
tions, yet  nevertheless  there  are  many  good  books.  But  I  am  satisfied 
that  under  the  present  system  nothing  can  be  done  to  make  them  pro- 
ductive of  much  good.  It  would  be  well  if  some  action  could  be  taken 
to  effect  a  change  for  the  better.  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of 
having  town  libraries. 

School  Commissioners. — During  the  past  year  I  have  made  139  visita- 
tions, generally  remaing  one  half  day  in  each  school.  I  aimed  at  visit- 
ing each  school  twice  during  the  year,  but  some  schools  were  having 
their  vacations  at  the  time  I  was  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  it  was 
not  convenient  to  visit  them  afterwards.  I  have  endeavored  to  make 
each  visit  productive  of  some  good,  and  have  never  been  satisfied  with 
a  mere  call  of  a  few  minutes,  but  generall}^  find  a  half  day  too  short  to 
do  all  I  would  like  to  do.  Though  all  that  was  anticipated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  has  not  been  realized,  yet  at  every  successive 
visitation  a  little  improvement  is  manifest.  Public  examinations  have 
been  held  in  each  town  twice  during  the  past  year,  occupying  two  weeks 
in  the  spring  and  two  in  the  fall.  Not  only  have  they  been  the  means  of 
testing  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  but  a  source  of  benefit  to  them, 
and  a  means  of  awakening  to  the  inhabitants.  An  effort  was  made  last 
year  to  organize  and  sustain  a  teachers'  association,  but  for  various 
causes  it  was  not  successful.  There  has  been  a  district  school  pic  nic 
for  two  years  in  succession,  in  which  all  the  schools  under  my  super- 
vision were  invited.  They  have  certainly  been  productive  of  good.  I 
have  had  several  applications  to  make  alterations  in  school  districts; 
some  of  them  have  been  attended  to,  in  others,  where  the  propriety  of  a 
change  was  considered  doubtful,  the  applicants  have  been  persuaded  to 
withdraw  their  applications.  I  have  enumerated  only  a  porticm  of  the 
labor  performed  during  the  past  year;  suffice  it  to  say,  the  work  demands 
the  greater  portion  of  my  time.  It  has  been  my  desire  to  perform  all 
the  duties  required  of  me,  yet  the  result  anticipated  has  not  been  realized. 
But  I  trust  when  our  national  difficulties  shall  be  settled,  there  will  be 
a  more  general  appreciation  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. HARTWILL  REYNOLDS, 
•  Ancram  Lead  Mines,  Nov.  26,  1862.  School  Commissio7ier. 
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Second  District. 

Hon.  V.  M,  Rick,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction: 

In  addition  to  my  annual  abstract  of  the  reports  of  trustees,  I  submit 
the  foHowing  report  on  public  instruction  within  my  official  jnris<liction: 

Common  Schools. — I  find  in  most  of  the  schools  tliat  not  one-lialf,  and 
in  many  districts  not  one-quarter  of  the  number  of  children  reported  by 
trustees,  are  in  attendance  at  school  on  each  official  visitation.  The 
reason  of  which  is,  I  think,  that  the  law  allows  all  to  be  reported 
between  4  and  21  years. 

Rate-Bills. — In  some  districts  the  rate-bills  have  a  tendency  to  keep 
children  out  of  school,  and  public  sentiment,  in  some  instances,  is  in 
favor  of  establishing  free  schools.  Many  who  can  pay  their  school  bills 
just  as  well  as  not,  will  not  do  so  because  they  have  no  prop(!rty  exposed 
on  which  a  levy  can  be  made,  while  others  owning  a  small  house  and  lot^ 
but  receiving"  less  wages  than  the  former,  are  obliged  to  pay  their  rate- 
bills. 

School  Houses,  &c. — There  are  one  hundred  and  eight  school  houses. 
Some  of  them  are  new  and  finely  arranged  for  school  purposes,  others 
are  in  tolorable  condition,  while  a  few  are  poor  and  unsuitable  for  school 
purposes.  A  few  are  surrounded  witli  yards  containing  trees  and  flow- 
ers, while  others  stand  exposed  without  tree  or  siirub.  Nearly  all  have 
an  out-building  attached;  some  are  kept  with  great  care,  while  others 
are  offensive  in  the  extreme.  Some  of  the  school-rooms  are  well  fur- 
nished, containing  maps,  a  globe,  some  jihilosophical  npoaratus,  an  oi  rery 
and  geometrical  blocks.  All  the  school-rooms  are  warmed  by  stoves^ 
some  using  wood,  others  coal.  Intelligent  teachers  ventilate  tiieir  rooms 
by  dropping  the  upper  sash  of  the  window,  others  sometimes  open  the 
door  for  a  short  time,  while  some  never  think  so  far  as  to  ventilate  at 
all.  The  text  books  are  numerous.  My  colleague  and  I  endeavored  to 
establish  a  uniformity  of  text  books,  and  almost  succeeded,  but  others 
interfering,  have  in  some  districts  interrupted  our  plan.  The  great  com- 
plaint with  teachers  is,  "we  have  so  few  books  alike  that  we  cannot 
form  classes  as  we  would." 

Reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography  and  grammar  are 
taught,  or  expected  to  be  taught,  in  every  school;  while  in  some  schools 
there  are  classes  formed  in  algebra,  natural  philosophy,  physiology  and 
book-keeping. 

I  have  found  some  very  young  children  attending  our  schools;  but  (he 
larger  part  in  attendance  are  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen; 
beyond  sixteen  I  have  found  not  many  in  the  summer  or  winter  schools. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  me,  if,  in  my  opinion,  the  district 
schools  are  improving.  The  answer  to  this  question  depends  on  cir- 
cumstances. At  one  time  I  find  the  same  school  in  quite  a  different  con- 
dition from  another.    At  one  time  I  find  the  larger  and  more  advanced 
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pupils  in  tlie  scliool  under  the  instruction  of  a  competent  teacher,  and 
then  I  say  there  is  a  decided  improvement  in  the  school.  At  the  next 
visitation  I  find  the  smaller  children  of  the  district,  in  attendance  upon 
the  school,  under  a  difierent  teacher,  but  none  the  less  capable,  but  tiie 
classes  being  less  advanced  the  impression  upon  the  mind  of  a  visitor 
is  that  tlie  school  is  not  advancing  ;  but  this  is  the  way  country  schools 
operate,  and  I  know  of  no  remedy.  One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to 
a  steady  advancement  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools  is  the  frequent  change 
of  teachers. 

Teachers. — The  schools  in  my  district  are  mostly  taught  by  male 
teachers  in  \vinter,  and  females  in  summer.  Some  three  or  four  men 
make  teaching  a  permanent  employment,  the  remainder  teach  winters, 
and  engage  in  other  business  during  the  summer.  Their  wages  range 
from  twelve  to  forty  dollars  per  month.  The  lady  teachers  receive  from 
one  dollar  fifty  cents  to  three  dollars  per  week  and  board. 

We  have  held  a  few  teachers'  institutes  in  our  county,  and  have 
attempted  to  hold  more  but  failed.  Teachers  who  teach  in  winter  do  so 
mostly  for  the  pay,  and  if  they  can  secure  a  school  without  attending  an 
institute  they  will  do  so,  and  thus  save  themselves  that  expense. 
The  same  is  true  with  the  summer  teachers.  Institutes  are  usually  held 
in  the  fall  after  the  close  of  the  summer  schools,  and  young  ladies  hav- 
ing taught  for  small  wages  during  the  summer  do  not  feel  willing  or 
able  to  spend  the  earnings  of  some  tw^o  or  three  wrecks  to  attend  an 
institute.  Teachers'  associations  have  been  held  in  a  few  towns  wnth 
some  success,  and  have  resulted  in  good  to  the  schools,  the  teachers  of 
w^iich  have  become  interested  in  them. 

Teachers'  Examinations.  —  It  is  my  custom  to  appoint  a  day  in 
each  and  every  town,  both  spring  and  fall,  for  the  examination  of 
teachers.  They  are  required  to  sustain  an  examination  in  all  the 
branches  before  enumerated,  and  to  exhibit  tact  and  ability  to  teach. 
Few  have  ever  attended  to  any  work  treating  of  the  "  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching;"  few  have  received  a  certificate  of  the  first  g'rade, 
except  such  as  teach  more  or  less  during  the  entire  year. 

Nearly  all  the  trustees  like  teachers  of  high  qualifications,  but  are 
unwilling  to  pay  them  for  their  services.  The  number  of  Normal  school 
graduates  in  my  section  of  the  county  are  few,  and  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at;  for  after  acquiring-  a  good  education  as  can  be  obtained  in 
our  Normal  school,  a  man  would  be  a  fool,  particularly  if  he  loves  money, 
if  he  should  continue  teaching  in  our  district  schools  for  the  wages 
usually  paid.  It  must  be  a  love  for  the  profession  and  a  sense  of  duty 
that  will  keep  him  in  the  business.  Lady  graduates  do  not  teach  long; 
most  young  men  like  intelligent  women  for  their  wives,  and  hence  our 
Normal  graduates  are  not  long  finding  husbands.  The  inducements  for 
a  man  to  qualify  himself  for  a  competent  teacher  are  so  small,  that  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  few  men  make  teaching  a  profession.  Most 
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men  calculate  to  settle  down  after  obtaining  their  professions  and  live  as 
others  live;  but  for  a  teacher  of  a  large  majority  of  our  district  schools 
there  is  no  chance  to  settle.  He  cannot  often  stay  in  one  place  longer 
than  six  months  before  a  change  is  made,  and  he  must  look  elsewhere 
for  employment. 

Academies. — There  are  two  academies  wnthin  my  jurisdiction,  both  of 
which  have  had  normal  classes.  Spencertown  Academy  has  done  nobly 
in  preparing  teachers  for  our  district  schools. 

Private  Schools. — I  can  see  no  diminution  of  the  number  of  private 
schools  since  I  commenced  m}"  term  of  office.  Some  of  them  are  very 
well  attended,  others  not  so  well. 

Schools  for  Colored  Children. — The  district  school  in  Kindcrhook 
has  a  branch  for  colored  children,  taught  by  a  white  young  lady,  kept 
in  her  father's  house,  and  under  the  principalship  and  trusteeship  of  the 
district  school. 

District  School  Libraries. — Some  of  the  districts  have  excellent  libra- 
ries, and  take  the  best  of  care  of  them.  The  books  are  generally  read. 
Others  are  careless  about  them,  and  take  little  or  no  interest  in  them. 
This  is  the  case  particularly  with  those  districts  where  the  library  money 
,is  less  than  three  dollars.  In  most  of  these  districts  they  apply  it  to 
the  payment  of  teachers'  wages. 

Trustees. — A  large  number  of  our  districts  have  adopted  the  one  trus- 
tee system.  Most  of  them  like  the  change  much.  Some  few  have  gone 
back  from  one  to  three  trustees  again;  but  will,  as  fast  as  they  can,  get 
back  to  one.  That  is  a  strange  law  that  allows  men  to  do  just  as  their 
fancy  dictates.    The  law  ought  to  be  restrictive. 

School  Commissioners. — The  duties  of  a  faithful  school  commissioner  in 
a  large  district  are  manifold.  Their  labors,  if  conscientiously  discharged, 
do  an  incalculable  amount  of  good.  Their  frequent  interviews  with 
teachers,  advising  and  encouraging  them;  their  kind  words  and  the  noble 
incentives  brought  to  bear  upon  the  minds  of  the  children;  their  meet- 
ing with  the  trustees  and  patrons  of  the  different  schools — all  tend  to 
promote  harmony  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  district  schools, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  else  can  be  found  to  equal. 

PETER  I.  PHILIP, 

School  Commissioner. 

Stuyyesant,  December  22,  1862. 

COETLAND  COUNTY— First  District. 

Marathon,  December  4,  1862. 
To  the  Hon.  V.  M.  Rice,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

In  compliance  with  the  requirement  of  the  Department  to  make  a  writ- 
ten report  on  the  subject  of  "  Public  Instruction"  within  my  jurisdiction, 
I  respectfully  submit  the  following  : 
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Statisticat.. — In  the  first  commissioner  district  there  are  93  school  dis- 
tricts— one  havinr^  been  formed  tlie  past  year.  The  whole  number  of 
cliildren  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  is  4,880.  On  the  days 
of  visitation  during  the  winter  term  of  18G1  and  '62  tiiere  were  enrolled 
on  the  teachers'  books  2,322  pupils,  and  the  number  present  was  1,688. 
Of  these  182  were  learning  the  alphabet,  2,140  were  learning  to  read 
and  spell,  912  were  learning  to  write,  1,631  were  studying  arithmetic, 
1,079  geoirraphy,  427  grammar,  213  analysis,  124  history  of  the  United 
States,  97  algebra,  18  philosophy,  and  21  physiology. 

During  the  summer  term  of  1862,  on  the  days  of  visitation,  there  were 
registered  on  the  teachers'  books  2,076  pupils,  and  the  number  present 
was  1,525.  Of  these  there  were  219  learning  the  alphabet,  1,856  were 
learning  to  read  and  spell,  724  were  learning  to  write,  1,024  were  study- 
ing arithmetic,  817  geography,  215  grammar,  178  analysis,  65  history, 
14  algebra,  3  physiolog^^  and  7  philosophy. 

Attendance. — It  will  be  observed  that  only  about  one-half  of  the  pu- 
pils of  school  age  have  been  in  attendance  during-  the  past  year.  There 
are,  comparatively,  but  few  who  attend  the  district  school  after  the  age 
of  sixteen  or  seventeen.  But  few  over  the  age  of  twelve  attend  during 
the  summer  term.  The  effect  of  rate-bills  on  attendance  is  unfavorable 
also — having  a  tendency  to  keep  a  lower  grade  of  teachers  in  the  schools, 
as  the  inhabitants  in  many  districts  are  willing  to  pay  little  or  nothing 
aside  from  the  public  mone^^ 

Teachers. — During  the  school  year  ending  the  SOth  day  of  September, 
1862,  there  were  160  different  teachers  employed  in  this  district,  showing 
that  a  large  number  of  ihe  schools  change  teachers  each  term.  Of  the 
teachers  employed,  but  forty-three  were  males.  Quite  a  large  number 
of  female  teachers  make  teaching  a  permanent  employment;  but  few 
males,  however,  are  permanently  engaged.  The  minimum  wages  of 
females  the  past  year  was  $1  per  week,  and  of  males  $9  per  month,  and 
board.  The  maximum  w^ages  of  feniales  was  $5  per  week,  and  of  males 
$35  per  month,  iiicUiding-  board.  The  standard  of  teachers'  qualifica- 
tions I  believe  to  be  higher  than  formerly.  A  large  majority  of  the 
teachers  attend  the  institute  and  associations.  During  the  year  there 
have  been  but  one  graduate  and  one  undergraduate  of  the  Normal 
school  employed.  A  number  of  the  graduates  from  this  county  are 
teaching  in  the  city  of  Oswego,  one  in  Albany,  one  in  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Normal  School,  and  others  in  various  parts  of  the  country — 
all,  so  far  as  known,  being  successful  teachers.  It  is  fully  believed  that 
the  success,  influence,  and  zeal  f(»r  improvement  of  the  graduates  of  the 
Normal  school  have  had  a  most  beneficial  bearing  on  the  cause  of  popu- 
lar education,  clearly  vindicating  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  in  per- 
manently establishing  this  institution. 

1  have  endeavored  to  exercise  great  care  in  licensing  teachers,  that 
the  people  might  not  be  imposed  upon  by  the  unprincipled  or  incompetent, 
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believing  that  the  commissioner  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  responsible 
for  the  character  of  the  schools  under  his  jurisdiction.  In  ascertaining 
the  qualifications  of  teachers,  it  has  been  my  practice  to  subject  them  to 
a  most  thorough  examination,  by  means  of  oral,  written,  and  black-board 
exercises.  A  large  majority  of  certificates  granted  have  been  of  the 
second  and  third  grades,  and  but  very  few  of  the  first  grade.  In  my 
opinion,  a  greater  influence  for  g-ood  may  be  exerted  over  teachers  by 
licensing  them,  as  a  general  rule,  for  but  one  year  at  a  time.  By  being 
subjected  to  an  annual  examination,  they  will  be  incited  to  greater 
attainments,  and  manifest  more  tlie  spirit  of  the  true  teacher. 

Visitation  of  Schools. — In  the  visitation  of  schools,  the  earnest,  intel- 
ligent school  officer  can  do  much  to  awaken  an  interest  among  both 
patrons  and  pupils.  It  has  been  my  custom  to  reach  the  district  at  an 
early  hour,  and  to  call  on  trustees  and  others,  giving  them  pressing 
invitations  to  accompany  me  to  the  school  room.  In  very  many  cases 
these  invitations  are  gladly  accepted,  and  the  school  room  thronged 
with  interested  patrons.  On  these  occasions  the  teacher's  method  of 
instruction  and  government  is  carefully  observed,  and  if  found  to  be 
deficient,  such  suggestions  are  made,  and  such  practical  demonstrations 
introduced,  as  will  tend  to  rcraec'y  the  defect  and  improve  the  condition 
of  the  school,  I  have  visited  each  school  once  each  term,  and  many  of 
them  twice. 

School  Houses. — The  school  houses  in  this  district  are  gradually 
improving,  many  of  the  old,  dilapidated  buildings  having  been  removed, 
and  more  commodious  structures  erected  in  their  places;  yet  there  are, 
by  far,  too  many  school  houses  still  standing'  as  libels  on  the  law  of 
gravitation,  and  as  monuments  of  a  short-sighted  penuriousness.  I  have 
urged  upon  trustees,  continually,  the  importance  of  greater  care  in  the 
selection  of  school  house  sites,  and  the  propriety  of  enlarging  and  of  orna- 
menting with  trees  and  shrubbery  those  already  possessed.  I  have  been 
gratified  to  know  that  in  many  instances  they  have  carried  out  these 
suggestions.  So  far  as  ventilation  is  concerned,  I  might  remark  that 
our  country  school  houses,  generally,  are  seff •ventilators,  and  need  but 
little  attention  in  this  respect;  most  of  them,  however,  have  facilities  for 
lowering  the  upper  sash  of  the  windows.  Teachers  are  carefully 
instructed  to  exercise  great  care  in  keeping  the  school  room  properly 
ventilated,  and  in  a  cleanly  condition. 

District  Libraries. — The  district  libraries,  apparently,  are  held  in  very 
slight  estimation,  being  sadly  neglected,  and  suffered  to  go  to  ruin. 
The  books  selected  generally  were  suitable,  and  had  they  been  properly 
cared  for,  would  have  been  really  valuable  collections.  In  my  opinion, 
the  consolidation  of  the  district  libraries  into  town  libraries,  under 
proper  regulations,  would  be  the  best  means  of  rescuing  them  from 
entire  destruction.  In  this  way  each  town  might  be  furnished  with  a 
librar}"  of  great  value,  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  annual  appropriation, 
might  be  made  a  rich  mine  of  intelligence,  and  a  blessing  to  the  people. 
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Trustees. — Of  tlio  93  school  districts,  57  have  one  trustee,  and  36  have 
three.  The  prevailing  sentiment  seems  to  be  favorable  to  the  one 
trustee  system,  A  large  majority  have  complied  with  No.  116  of  the 
Code. 

Teachers'  Association. — The  teachers'  association  of  this  county  has 
been  organized  six  years,  the  regular  meetings  of  which  are  held  quar- 
terly, in  various  sections  of  the  county.  Special  meetings  are  held 
oftener  if  deemed  expedient.  The  association,  the  past  year,  has  been 
largely  attended  both  by  teachers  and  parents.  The  proceedings  consist 
of  essays,  discussions,  addresses,  and  class  exercises,  in  which  teachers 
introduce  classes  of  children  from  their  respective  schools.  The  associa- 
tion has  been  instrumental  of  much  good,  in  awakening  an  interest  on 
the  subject  of  popular  education. 

Teachers'  Ixstitute. — The  institute  commenced  October  20th,  1862, 
under  the  direction  of  the  commissioners,  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of 
instructors  and  lecturers.  The  number  of  teachers  in  attendance  was 
250.  The  interest  manifested,  both  by  members  and  the  public,  was 
greater  than  at  any  former  session.  The  personal  effort  of  the  com- 
missioners, and  the  regulation  of  the  Department  authorizing  them  to 
grant  certificates  of  attendance,  doubtless  had  much  to  do  in  bringing 
together  a  large  number.  In  the  visitation  of  schools,  I  have  never 
failed  to  find  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  institute  most  clearly  devel- 
oped; and  I  believe  tlie  public  will  continue  to  appreciate  more  and  more 
this  agency  in  promoting  the  interests  of  our  common  schools. 

Academies. — There  are  two  academies  in  this  commissioner's  district, 
both  having  been  designated  to  instruct  teachers'  classes.  Cortlandville 
academy,  located  at  Cortland  village,  organized  in  the  year  1842,  is 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Henry  Carver,  as  principal,  assisted  by 
seven  subordinate  teachers,  and  is  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition. 
The  building  is  commodious,  the  library  and  apparatus  ample.  The 
average  number  of  students  the  past  year  has  been  about  200.  I  con- 
sider the  Regents  wise  in  selecting  this  as  one  of  the  institutions  wherein 
a  teachers'  class  should  be  instructed. 

Cincinnatus  academy,  organized  in  the  year  1856,  is  finely  located  in 
the  village  of  Cincinnatus,  and  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  having  an 
average  attendance  of  80  students.  The  teachers'  class  in  this  institu- 
tion has  been  efficiently  and  thoroughly  instructed.  Tliese  academies, 
through  their  teachers'  classes,  are  exerting  a  healthful  influence  on  the 
common  schools. 

Text  Books. — There  are  a  great  variety  of  text  books  used,  since  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  nearly  every  teacher  of  but  moderate  pretensions 
considers  it  a  duty  to  write  a  text  book  of  some  kind,  and  the  publisher 
will  leave  no  expedient  untried  to  force  the  sale  upon  the  people.  All 
agree  that  the  multitude  of  text  books  is  a  nuisance;  but  how  to  abate 
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it — that  is  the  qucstioft.  The  books  most  g'eiierally  used  arc  Sanders' 
Speller,  Analysis,  and  Series  of  Headers,  Da  vies'  Arithmetic  and 
Algebra,  Clark's  Grammar,  Brown's  Grammar,  McNally's  Geography, 
Cutter's  Physiology,  and  Monteith's  History.  The  National  Series  of 
Readers,  and  Robinson's  Mathematics,  are  used  to  some  extent.  Adams' 
Arithmetic  is  still  used  in  some  of  the  schools.  The  supply  of  apparatus 
is  limited.  Nearly  all  of  the  school  houses  are  furnished  with  a  black- 
board of  some  kind,  but  few  have  outline  maps  or  globes. 

Remarks. — I  consider  it  practicable  to  reduce  our  common  schools  to 
a  graded  system  throughout,  and  that  this  would  be  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  improving  their  condition. 

Vocal  music  is  practiced  more  or  less  in  the  schools  of  this  district, 
and  I  think  with  favorable  results.  It  is  to.ught  in  very  few,  if  any.  A 
knowledge  of  vocal  music  is  so  desirable,  and  its  influence  upon  indi- 
viduals or  a  people  so  salutary,  that  it  seems  to  deserve  more  attention 
in  our  educational  system  than  it  has  heretofore  received.  Since  there 
are  a  large  number  of  teachers  who  cannot  teach  vocal  music,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  it  be  made  legal  for  several  school  districts  to  unite  in  em- 
ploying a  competent  teacher  of  this  branch,  whose  time  should  be  equally 
divided  among  them. 

Some  of  the  larger  schools  find  it  necessary  to  employ  two  teachers 
at  the  same  time  during  the  winter  term,  but  not  during-  the  summer 
term.  The  propriety  of  giving  those  districts  that  employ  two  teachers 
at  the  same  time,  for  four  months,  one-half  of  an  extra  quota,  is  sug- 
gested. 

I  have  endeavored  to  lose  no  opportunity  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people  that  they  cannot  place  too  high  an  estimate  upon  the  value 
of  our  common  schools,  affording  as  they  do  ample  facilities  to  all,  how- 
ever humble  in  birth  or  circumstances,  for  obtaining  a  thorough  practical 
education;  that  they  are  important,  the  same  as  the  sunshine,  the  air,  or 
the  rain — invaluable  for  their  commonness;  and  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
wide-spread  diffusion  of  knowledge,  disseminated  by  means  of  our  com- 
mon schools,  that  our  country  has  stood  at  the  head  of  the  nations,  iii 
all  that  constitutes  the  elements  of  greatness. 

DANIEL  E.  WHITMORE, 

School  Commissioner. 

Second  District. 

Hon.  V.  M.  Rice  : 

In  the  90  schools  under  my  supervision  not  one-half  of  the  persons  of 
school  age,  residing  in  the  districts,  are  in  attendance  ;  and  although 
public  opinion  is  against  rate-bills,  there  are  as  many  delinquents  where 
there  are  no  rate-bills  as  where  there  is  money  to  be  paid  for  tuition. 

As  to  the  character  of  school  buildings,  I  have  divided  them  into  fonr 
classes  :  First  class  30,  second  class  36,  third  class  22,  fourth  class  4.90. 
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The  branches  pursued,  are  reading,  spelling,  geography,  mental  and 
written  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  and  in  a  few  schools  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  The  ages  of  those  in  attendance  will  average  from 
6  to  15  years. 

The  greatest  want  is  efficient  working  teachers.  Since  the  last 
report  there  have  been  engaged  in  these  schools  114  females  and  50  male 
teachers,  and  but  a  small  portion  of  those  make  teaching  a  permanent 
business,  but  resort  to  it  more  as  a  temporary  employment. 

I  have  also  divided  the  teachers  into  three  classes,  according  to  their 
earnestness  and  success,  viz  :  Females,  13  of  the  first  class,  99  of  the 
second  class,  and  2  of  the  third  class  ;  of  males,  10  of  the  first  class,  36 
of  the  second,  and  4  of  the  third  class. 

Our  institutes  in  the  fall  of  1861  and  1862  have  proved  a  success  ; 
and  the  patrons  of  schools  are  fast  opening  their  eyes  to  the  fact ;  send- 
ing the  trustees  to  the  institute  to  obtain  their  teachers.  This  fall  there 
were  probably  ten  teachers  engaged  to  one  in  any  former  year  at  the 
institute. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  examination  to  which  I  subject  the  teachers, 
I  follow  suggestion  in  the  Code,  page  167,  as  I  can  find  no  better  plan. 

The  Cortland  academy  is  situated  in  the  town  of  Homer;  for  their  sta- 
tistics, see  report  of  that  institution. 

There  are  but  two  private  schools  in  this  district,  to  my  knowledge  ; 
and  I  cannot  tell  how  they  compare  with  former  years.  No  parochial 
schools  or  schools  for  colored  children;  no  union  free  schools. 

The  condition  of  the  libraries  is  not  very  flattering,  for  they  are  not 
held  in  very  high  estimation  by  the  reading  public  ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
partly  owing  to  the  great  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  daily 
and  weekly  issued  from  the  press,  which  take  up  most  of  the  time  set 
apart  for  reading. 

In  this  comr's  district  there  are  33  school  districts  that  elect  but  one 
trustee.  Some  have,  after  trying  the  one  trustee  system  several  years, 
returned  to  the  old  plan  of  three.  So  the  question  of  the  best  plan  is  not 
yet  decided,  there  being  so  much  diversity  of  opinion  on  that  subject. 

The  last  session  of  our  institute  was  held  in  Homer  for  eleven  days. 
I  herewith  send  you  a  copy  of  report,  in  which  you  will  see  the  teachers 
names,  and  also  the  lecturers  and  their  subjects.  Our  associations  are 
highly  beneficial  to  the  educational  interest  of  our  county.  For  the  last 
year  we  have  had  a  full  attendance,  and  a  great  interest  manifested,  not 
only  among  the  teachers  but  also  among  the  people. 

The  labors  performed  b3^  me  in  district  No.  2,  Cortland  county,  are  as 
follows  :  223  half-day  visits  ;  I  have  attended  two  examinations  in  each 
town,  several  at  my  place  of  residence;  have  met  my  colleague  several 
times  on  special  business;  attended  comr's  convention  at  Albany ;  mad 
the  abstract  of  trustees'  report,  &c.,  &c.  Respectfully, 

LYMAN  FIERCE. 
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DELAWARE  COUNTY— First  District. 

Delhi,  Dec.  25,  1862. 

Hon.  V.  M.  Rice: 

Dear  Sir — lu  compliance  with  your  request,  I  submit  the  following 
report: 

There  are  in  the  first  Assembly  district  of  this  county  190  common 
schools,  3  academies,  and  10  private  schools.  For  attendance  and  non- 
attendance  see  my  report  of  tlie  15th  ult. 

The  rate-bills  have  had  the  effect  to  prevent  many  from  attending 
school,  make  the  attendance  irregular,  and  in  some  districts,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  schools  have  been  in  session  only  long  enough  to  exhaust  the 
public  moneys.    I  think  that  public  opinion  disapproves  of  rate-bills. 

Of  the  school  houses  about  one-third  are  neat  and  commodious,  with 
pleasant  sites  and  appropriate  out-buildings.  The  furniture  is  modern. 
About  one-third  are  in  a  very  comfortable  condition,  but  are  poorly 
furnished.  The  remainder  are  in  a  very  poor  condition.  They  are 
warmed  by  stoves,  and  are  ventilated  by  lowering  the  windows. 

The  text  books  are  Parker  and  Watson's  Readers  and  Speller,  Clark's 
Grammar,  Monteith  and  McNally's  Geography,  Thomson's  Higher  and 
Practical  Arithmetics,  and  Stoddard's  Intellectual  Arithmetic. 

The  age  at  which  pupils  usually  commence  attending  school  is  five 
years,  and  they  are  allowed  to  be  in  school  till  about  the  age  of  fourteen. 
A  serious  evil  that  affects  the  grade  of  public  schools  is  the  promotion 
of  pupils  to  the  academies  before  they  are  prepared  for  such  promotion. 

AVhile  nearly  every  other  public  or  private  interest  in  our  county  has 
suffered,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  this  unparalleled  rebellion,  our 
common  schools  have  continued  to  improve,  enjoying  as  they  do,  and 
have  done,  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

The  proportion  of  male  teachers  to  female  teachers  is  as  about  one  to 
three;  of  the  number  that  follow  teaching  as  a  permanent  employment, 
I  may  safely  say  one-half.  The  wages  of  the  females  are  about  $3  per 
week  in  the  summer,  and  $4  per  week  in  the  winter.  The  males  receive 
about  $20  per  month  and  board.  Their  attendance  at  the  institute  has 
surpassed,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  an}^  other  county  in  the  State, 
being  at  our  last  institute  four  hundred  and  thirty.  I  consider  the 
teachers  well  qualified  to  teach  all  the  branches  usually  pursued  in  our 
common  schools. 

I  have  granted  during  this  year  50  first  grade  certificates,  200  second 
grade  certificates,  and  40  third  grade. 

There  are  no  Normal  school  graduates  teaching  in  this  district. 

The  estimation  in  which  the  district  school  libraries  are  held  by  the 
people  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  the  condition  and  character  of  the  libraries 
is  in  a  poor  state. 

The  number  of  school  districts  that  have  one  trustee  is  100. 
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Nearly  all  of  the  trustees  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of 
No.  116  of  the  Code  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  mstitute  was  in  session  twelve  days. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  made  four  hundred  visitations  in  the 
schools  of  my  district.  I  have  never  been  able  to  visit  all  the  schools 
in  one  term,  because  there  are  more  schools  than  half  days.  I  hold  a 
teachers'  drill  in  each  town,  in  the  months  of  April  and  November,  at 
which  places  teachers  are  licensed.  I  devote  my  entire  time  to  the 
duties  of  my  office. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  D.  KNAPP, 

School  Commissioner. 


DUTCHESS  COUNTY— First  District. 

East  Fishkill,  December  28,  1862. 
Victor  M.  Rice,  SupH  Public  Instruction  : 

Dear  Sir — In  the  country  districts  almost  every  one  attends  school  at 
the  proper  age;  small  children  in  summer,  large  in  winter.  In  the  vil- 
lage districts  there  is  a  large  class  that  do  not  attend  school  at  all. 

School  houses  have  not  changed  for  the  better.  The  people  generally 
in  my  district  adhere  to  their  old  customs. 

Children  begin  their  attendance  at  from  four  to  six,  and  end  at  from 
twelve  to  seventeen  years  of  age. 

The  most  urgent  want  in  my  district  is  that  trustees  should  use 
some  judgment  in  selection  of  teachers.  They  get  in  the  habit  in  a  district 
of  paying  a  certain  amount  for  teachers'  wages;  the  result  is,  chance 
more  than  the  qualification  regulates  the  teacher's  wages. 

The  teachers  in  summer  are  nearly  all  females;  in  winter  nearly  all 
males.    Not  over  twenty  follow  teaching  as  a  permanent  employment. 

I  examine  once  a  year  in  classes — one  in  each  town.  My  certificates 
are  mostly  second  grade.  I  have  a  few  Normal  teachers,  and  they  are 
exerting  a  very  good  influence  in  advancing  the  standard  of  our  common 
schools. 

There  has  been  a  decrease  in  family  schools  in  the  past  two  years. 

Academies. — I  am  not  able  to  give  you  much  information  in  regard  to 
these.  I  can  only  judge  from  the  teachers  I  have  examined.  They  are 
not  practical  in  their  system  of  instruction. 

There  is  only  one  school  f  jr  colored  children;  in  all  other  districts  they 
attend  with  the  other  children.    They  are  apt  scholars. 

Only  one  free  school. 

District  libraries  are  of  no  valu  3.  Their  place  seems  to  be  supplied 
with  the  daily  and  weekly  papers.    Not  over  ten  libraries  in  my  district 
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are  taken  care  of  at  all.  I  consider  the  money  used  for  books  n(\'irly 
wasted.  Very  few  buy  any  more  books;  they  use  their  moaey  for 
teachers'  wages. 

About  one-third  of  the  districts  have  one  trustee. 

Last  year  we  held  an  institute  in  Poiig-hkeepsie;  very  poorly  attended 
from  the  country  districts.  This  year  it  seemed  the  prevailing-  opinion, 
on  acount  of  the  times,  that  we  had  better  not  have  one.  Many  of  our 
most  earnest  teachers  have  enlisted  in  the  army.  The  war  has  taken 
nearly  all  of  our  large  children  out  of  our  schools,  to  supply  the  places 
of  older  brothers  gone  to  the  army. 

Yours,  &c. 

AUGUSTUS  A.  BRUSH, 

School  Commission er. 


ERIE  COUNTY— First  District. 

Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice,  SuperintendeM  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir — In  addition  to  the  abstracts  of  statistics  required  by  the  Depart- 
ment, the  undersigned  respectfull}^  submits  the  following  report  : 

The  first  commissioner's  district  of  Erie  county  consists  of  the  eight 
north  towns  of  said  county,  viz.  :  Alden,  Amherst,  Clarence,  Chicta- 
wauga.  Grand  Island,  Lancaster,  Newstead,  and  Tonawanda. 

There  are  in  this  district  ninety-one  school  districts,  the  school  houses 
of  which  are  located  within  the  district.  Several  applications  have  been 
made  during  the  past  year  for  the  formation  of  new  districts,  but  I  have 
refused  to  consent  to  organize  districts  except  in  one  instance,  where  the 
extent  of  territory  embraced,  the  population,  and  the  urgent'neccssity 
for  the  construction  of  school  buildings  seemed  to  require  it.  The  num- 
ber of  districts  has  been  increased  by  the  formation  of  a  new  one  from 
portions  of  No.  4  and  No.  5  of  the  town  of  Chictawauga. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  school  districts  in  this  commissioner's  district 
have  population  and  wealth  sufficient  to  maintain  their  organizations, 
and  support  a  school  for  the  time  required  by  the  statute  creditably,  and 
without  an  expense  disproportionate  to  the  advantages  which  should  be 
derived  therefrom. 

School  Houses. — By  reference  to  the  statistical  report,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  are  ninety-four  school  houses  in  this  district.  Five  of  these 
were  built  during  the  past  year,  and  are  characterized  by  a  decided  im- 
provement in  the  construction  and  appurtenances  on  the  most  of  school 
buildings  in  this  district.  I  refer  with  special  pleasure  to  the  house 
erected  in  the  new  district  in  Chictawauga  above  referred  to.  It  is  a 
spacious  brick  structure,  constructed  upon  the  most  approved  principles, 
and  built  at  a  cost,  together  with  site,  out-houses,  and  other  appurte- 
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nances,  of  81,700.  The  interest  manifested  by  the  enterprising  friends 
of  education  in  this  district  is  deserving  of  favorable  mention.  If  there 
is  anything  which  determines  the  degree  of  interest  manifested  by  the 
people  in  relation  to  the  education  of  their  children,  it  is  the  condition 
of  the  school  houses.  While  in  some  districts  these  buildings  are  in  a 
commendable  condition,  I  regret  to  say  that  the  most  of  them  exhibit  a 
negligence  that  does  not  appear  in  the  attention  given  to  the  out-houses 
of  a  thrifty  farmer.  Many  of  them  are  located  on  small  and  otherwise 
useless  corner  lots,  where,  without  fences  or  worse  than  none,  they  are 
left  exposed  to  the  encroachments  of  every  stray  animal  of  the  vicinity. 
There  is  as  yet  but  little  appearance  of  that  taste  and  refinement  exhib- 
ited in  the  school  liouscs  and  appurtenances  which  characterize  a  people 
whose  chief  interest  is  the  education  and  cultivation  of  their  children. 

Apparatus. — But  few  of  the  districts  are  in  possession  of  suitable 
school  apparatus.  Excepting  a  blackboard  there  is  little  else  to  illustrate 
the  various  branches  of  study  which  are  pursued.  Some  of  them  have 
recently,  by  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  appropriated  the  library  money 
to  the  purchase  of  French's  map  and  gazetteer  of  this  State  ;  Web- 
ster's dictionary  is  also  quite  uniformly  found  in  the  schools. 

Text-Books. — Notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  by  school  officers  from 
time  immemorial  to  obviate  the  diversity  of  text-books  used  in  the  schools, 
the  difficulty  remains  as  formidable  as  ever,  if  not  more  so.  To  obtain 
uniformity  in  the  same  school  is  all  that  can  be  expected  or  desired  in 
the  country,  where  removals  from  one  district  to  another  are  not  com- 
mon ;  but  owing  to  the  semi-annual  changes  of  teachers,  each  of  whom 
has  some  favorite  author,  and  more  particularly  perhaps  to  the  efforts  and 
competition  of  book  publishers  and  their  agents,  this  is  as  yet  far  from 
being  accomplished.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  diversity 
of  text-books,  while  producing  some  minor  evils,  is  on  the  whole  promo- 
tive of  a  healthy  advance  in  our  educational  system.  It  would  certainly 
not  be  desirable  to  retain  a  text-book  always  for  the  sake  of  uniformity, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  effect  changes  at  once,  when  a  change 
becomes  necessary.  It  is  therefore  as  well  to  leave  this  subject  to  those 
influences  which  regulate  competition,  and  which  always  compel  the 
good  to  yield  to  the  superiority  of  the  better,  and  the  better  to  the 
superlative  potency  of  the  best.  It  has  proved  itself  to  be  beyond  the 
power  of  regulation  by  any  influence  which  has  yet  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  it,  and  notwithstanding  this  want  of  submission  to  arbitrary 
mandates  and  restrictions,  the  text-books  that  are  now  in  use  are  far 
superior  to  those  which  were  in  use  when  the  subject  of  uniformity  was 
first  broached.  When  considerable  periods  of  time  are  regarded,  the 
comparative  merits  of  text-books  may  be  a  subject  of  some  importance, 
but  of  contemporaneous  publications  it  is  really  a  matter  of  almost  entire 
insignificance.  At  least,  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  cause  any  very 
great  preference  for  one  or  the  other  text-book  upon  the  same  subject. 
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The  most  recent  claimants  to  public  favor  and  patronage  arc  the  fol- 
lowing text-books  :  Parker  and  AVatson's  national  series  of  Readers, 
McXally's  and  Monteath's  Geographies,  Clark's  Grammar,  Davies'  Mathe- 
matics. 

Attendance  at  Schools. — The  reports  of  the  trustees,  relating  to  the 
attendance  at  the  schools,  are  so  unreliable  that  it  is  impossible  to  state, 
with  any  approach  to  exactness,  the  number  who  attend  the  schools.  To 
what  extent  the  rate-bill  prevents  attendance  it  is  also  impossible  to 
say.  That  among  some  classes  of  citizens  it  is  a  very  serious  objection 
to  pay  anything  for  the  support  of  schools  it  is  useless  to  deny.  It  is 
my  opinion,  that  the  expense  of  supporting  the  public  schools  w'ould 
be  as  equitably  and  justly  distributed  by  a  return  to  that  S3'stem  of  free 
schools,  which  received  so  inadequate  a  trial  under  the  school  act  of 
1849. 

Teachers. — By  reference  to  the  table  of  statistics  it  will  be  seen  that, 
of  the  teachers,  much  the  larger  proportion  are  females.  The  most  of 
these  follow  the  occupation  summer  and  winter.  The  number  of  male 
teachers  is  gradually  diminishing  from  year  to  year,  and  those  who  do 
teach  follow  the  occupation  only  for  the  winter  season.  I  regret  to  say, 
that,  as  a  class,  they  are  not  so  well  qualified  as  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  of  the  other  sex.  This  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  disad- 
vantages which  must  obtain  from  a  diversion  of  their  minds,  for  a  great 
part  of  the  time,  to  other  occupations. 

Most  of  the  female  teachers  are  employed  from  six  to  eight  months  of 
the  3^ear,  and  their  -wages  average,  I  think,  about  fourteen  dollars  a 
month.  About  twent^^-five  dollars  per  month  is  the  average  amount 
paid  male  teachers  when  employed. 

The  teachers  of  this  district,  as  a  class,  are  very  ready  to  respond  to 
the  claims  of  the  teachers'  association,  or  county  institute,  when  they  do 
not  involve  an  expenditure  of  time  and  money  beyond  what  their  inade- 
quate wages  will  justify. 

If  there  is  any  department  in  which  teachers  fail  to  fulfill  their  duty, 
it  is  that  which  relates  to  primary  instruction.  But  a  gradual  improve- 
ment is  being  made  in  this  respect,  and  many  of  them  are  already  quite 
familiar  with  the  practical  application  of  the  Pestalozzian  method,  and 
are  doing  good  service  in  promulgating  its  claims. 

At  least  nine-tenths  of  all  certificates  granted  by  me  have  been  of  the 
second  grade,  the  remaining  tenth  being  of  the  first  and  third.  Com- 
paratively few  of  the  latter  have  been  granted,  as  I  have  refused  nearly 
all  applicants  whose  qualifications  did  not  merit  the  second  grade. 

I  am  very  happy  to  state  that  there  is  already  a  large  number  of 
teachers,  and  they  are  constantly  increasing,  who  constitute  the  et^prit  da 
corps,  and  whose  professional  energj^  and  zeal  are  exerting  a  favorable 
influence  upon  the  schools,  and  awakening  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
where  they  are  employed  a  degree  of  interest  which  redounds  much  to 
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their  praise,  and  cannot  but  stimulate  to  li-iglier  endeavor  and  result  in 
much  good. 

Academies. — There  are  two  academies  in  this  district,  one  located  at 
Clarence  Hollow,  the  other  at  Williamsville.  Both  of  these  institutions 
are  fine  brick  structures  of  modern  design,  the  former  built  at  a  cost  of 
about  six  thousand  dollars,  the  Ijitter  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 
The 'former  is  under  the  visitation  of  the  Board  of  Regents;  the  latter, 
having  not  yet  complied  with  the  necessary  preliminary  requirements, 
is  not  subject  to  their  visitation. 

The  Clarence  academy  has  a  very  excellent  philosophical  apparatus, 
also  the  nucleus  of  a  library,  consisting  of  several  hundred  volumes. 

The  branches  of  study  pursued  at  these  institutions  are  such  as  con- 
stitute the  curriculum  of  an  academic  course,  consisting  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  languages,  higher  mathematics,  belle  lettres,  &c. 

Although  a  teachers'  class  has  been  taught  at  the  former  of  these 
institutions  but  part  of  the  time  since  their  existence,  they  have  both 
exerted  an  enduring  influence  in  preparing  many  of  the  teachers  for 
pursuing  more  effectually  their  vocation.  The  number  of  students  in 
attendance  fluctuates  so  much  from  year  to  year,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
state  the  average  attendance  in  the  absence  of  any  statistics  upon  the 
subject.  Both  of  them,  however,  considering  their  proximity,  are  well 
patronized  and  creditably  sustained. 

Private  and  Parochial  Schools. — I  am  unable  to  report  the  number  of 
private  and  parochial  schools  in  this  district,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance  at  them.  My  attention  has  not  been  directed  towards 
them,  and  the  information  that  I  have  been  able  to  derive  concerning 
them  from  the  reports  of  the  trustees  is  too  meagre  to  be  useful.  I  am 
of  the  impression,  however,  that  there  are  not  so  many  of  the  former  as 
in  previous  years,  owing  to  the  improved  character  of  the  common  schools. 
•There  are  some  localities,  however,  where  a  portion  of  the  community 
will  insist  upon  patronizing  them,  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  con- 
sider the  common  school  sufficiently  exclusive  for  their  children. 

The  parochial  schools  are  nearly  all  under  the  patronage  of  the  Catholic 
domination,  from  Avhich  the}'  claim  and  obtain  patronage  and  support. 

Libraries. — I  have  not  bestowed  very  much  personal  attention  to  the 
libraries,  either  school  or  private,  in  this  district.  I  am  able  to  say, 
however,  that  the  regulations  concerning  the  school  libraries  are  but  in- 
differently observed,  and  that  in  many  of  the  districts  they  are  sadly 
neglected.  Many  of  these  libraries  contain  valuable  works,  together 
with  much  of  that  trashy  and  ephemeral  literature  which  is  not  the  best 
nourishment  for  the  mind. 

Their  utility  seems,  however,  to  be  almost  entirely  supplanted  by  the 
cheapness  of  books  and  periodicals,  which  enables  almost  every  person 
to  purchase  all  the  reading  matter  which  he  has  leisure  to  read.  Be- 
sides, in  many  instances,  the  collection  of  books  belonging  to  the  dis- 
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trict  affords  but  a  poor  source  for  the  gratification  of  an  appetite  for 
choice  and  instructive  works. 

From  a  cursory  examination  of  these  libraries  in  some  large  districts, 
I  have  been  very  forcibly  impressed  with  the  opinion  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  reported  expenditure  of  the  money  for  books,  they  do  not  appear 
to  increase  proportionately  in  size.  If  the  money  is  expended,  as  re- 
ported, for  books,  why  are  there  no  more  volumes  than  there  were  five 
years  ago  ?  There  must  certainly  be  great  negligence  manifested  by 
the  librarians,  or  the  money  is  perverted  to  som.e  other  use. 

Trustees. — Many  of  the  districts  have  adopted  the  provision  of  the 
school  law,  which  authorizes  only  one  trustee.  Some  that  adopted  it 
have  returned  to  the  old  system.  In  small  districts,  where  there  are  but 
few  conflicting  interests  to  subserve,  and  but  little  labor  for  the  trustees 
to  perform,  one  trustee  seems  to  answer  the  purpose  and  to  facilitate  the 
business  better  than  three;  but  in  villages  and  large  districts  an  adhe- 
rence to  the  old  system  of  three  is,  in  my  opinion,  preferable. 

I  am  not  able  to  report  the  number  of  districts  whose  trustees  have 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  No.  116  of  "the  Code  of  Public  In- 
struction." From  the  imperfect  character  of  the  reports,  it  would  appear 
that  but  few  of  them  have  done  so. 

Teachers'  Institute. — The  Erie  county  teachers'  institute  was  held  at 
Williamsville  in  November,  and  continued  twelve  days.  The  exercises 
were  conducted  by  James  Cruikshank;  LL.  D.,  of  Albany.  These  con- 
sisted of  a  review  and  elucidation  of  those  subjects  which  are  generally 
taught  in  common  schools.  Limited  periods  of  time  were  each  day  as- 
signed to  arithmetic  (mental  and  written),  geography,  grammar,  read- 
ing, orthography,  and  also  to  illustration  of  the  Pestalozzian  sj^stem  of 
instruction. 

Evening  lectures  were  given  by  the  following  named  persons  on  the 
subjects  following  their  names  :  Rev.  William  Waith,  of  Lancaster, 
"  Self  Respect;"  Byron  Pratt,  ex-commissioner,  "  Proper  Order  of 
Studies;"  Rev.  David  Copeland,  Springville,  "Man — His  Dwelling 
Place;"  Emerson  C.  Pomro}^,  Buffalo,  "Education — Its  Relation  to  Gov- 
ernment;" J.  B.  Sackett,  Buffalo,  "  The  School  and  the  Teacher."  Also 
two  lectures  by  the  conductor  on  "  Phj'sical  Geography." 

Nearly  two  hundred  different  teachers  were  present  during  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  session,  and  much  interest  was  manifested  by  them. 

The  lectures  were  also  attended  by  many  of  the  citizens,  and  they  too 
exhibited  a  degree  of  interest  which  entitles  them  to  much  praise. 

In  the  performance  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  ojBSce  of  school  com- 
missioner, there  have  been  many  obstacles  to  encounter  since  the  super- 
vision of  schools  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  present  ofHccrs. 

The  excitement  and  confusion,  incident  to  the  great  national  peril, 
have  in  no  small  degree  diverted  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the 
schools,  and  directed  their  attention  and  energies  to  the  all-absorbing 
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question  of  the  preservation  of  the  government,  upon  which  the  per- 
petuity and  prosperity  of  our  educational  system  in  no  slight  degree 
depend.  Many  of  the  best  teachers,  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  have 
enlisted  to  serve  their  country  in  its  hour  of  trial, 

I  have  visited  nearly  all  the  schools  in  this  district  twice,  and  some 
of  them  three  times  during  the  past  year.  The  scarcity  of  laborers 
has  compelled  almost  every  person  in  the  rural  districts  to  rely  upon 
themselves  for  the  performance  of  farm  labor,  and  it  has  therefore  been 
but  seldom  that  I  have  been  able  to  secure  the  presence  of  trustees  or 
others  at  these  visitations. 

It  has  been  my  object  to  influence  the  prosperity  of  the  schools  much 
more  by  instructions  to  the  teachers,  by  suggestions  and  hints  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  schools,  and  the  most  approved  methods  of  imparting 
instruction,  than  by  depending  entirely  upon  the  official  visitations,  the 
benefits  of  which,  in  my  estimation,  are  too  much  overrated,  unless  they 
can  be  made  to  occur  much  oftener  than  is  generally  the  case,  or  than 
the  extent  of  territory,  or  the  number  of  schools  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  most  commissioners  will  admit.  On  the  whole,  a  comparison  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  schools  with  that  of  former  years  indicates  a 
healthy  progress,  and  affords  no  reason  for  discouragement  to  the  friends 
of  education. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

DAVID  W.  HERSHEY, 

School  Commissioner. 

Second  District. 

To  the  Hon.  V.  M.  Rice,  Superintendent  of  Fublic  Instruction: 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report : 

Of  the  entire  number  of  persons  of  school  age  in  my  district,  sixty- 
four  and  one-half  per  cent  have  been  under  instruction  during  some  por- 
tion of  the  3^ear.  The  average  period  of  school  in  the  several  districts 
has  been  a  little  more  than  seven  months.  While  in  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  districts  school  has  been  maintained  only  for  the  time  requisite 
to  a  participation  in  the  school  fund  of  the  State,  yet  very  many,  by  a 
liberal  and  enlightened  policy  in  reference  to  the  character  and  abilities 
of  the  teachers  emploj^ed,  have  maintained  schools  during  eight,  nine, 
and  ten  months,  thereby  being  enabled  to  extend  the  range  of  studies, 
and  thus  afford  the  means  of  instruction  to  many  who  must  otherwise 
have  sought  it  elsewhere. 

In  reference  to  the  rate-bill  system,  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that,  in 
many  localities,  its  effect  is  injurious  to  a  higher  grade  of  intelligence, 
and  therefore  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools.  You  will 
perceive  that  a  large  number  of  districts  report  nothing  raised  by  rate- 
bills;  or,  if  any,  a  very  small  amount,  which,  with  the  money  appor- 
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onecl,  is  entirely  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  a  good  school,  and 
barely  sufficient  to  supply  the  physical  wants  of  the  teachers.  In  my 
official  intercourse  with  the  schools,  I  have  found  that  the  levying*  of  a 
rate-bill  keeps  many  a  child  away  from  the  advantages  of  the  school 
room.  Viewing-  my  entire  district  as  a  unit,  the  belief  is  forced  upon 
me  that  its  tendency  is  poor  schools,  poorly  attended,  with  teachers  very 
inadequately  paid. 

The  condition  of  the  school  houses  exerts,  in  my  judgment,  a  very 
important  influence  upon  the  condition  and  character  of  our  schools. 
There  is  a  slow  but  perceptible  progress  in  this  direction  in  my  district. 
Old,  time-w^orn  buildings  are  being  gradually  supplanted  by  convenient 
and  comfortable  ones,  with  good  playgrounds,  and  both  desirably  lo- 
cated.   A  few  of  these  have  been  erected  since  my  last  annual  report. 

Of  the  teachers  employed  during  the  year,  thirty-two  per  cent,  were 
males,  and  sixty-eight  per  cent,  were  females.  The  average  compensa- 
tion per  month  for  the  former  was  about  $18,  for  the  latter  about  $12. 
Owing  to  the  constant  change  of  teachers — few,  comparatively,  being 
retained  in  a  school  for  the  second  term — the  occupation  loses,  in  many 
respects,  the  character  of  a  profession;  a  very  few,  only,  making  the 
business  of  teaching  their  constant  employment.  To  raise  the  standard 
of  qualifications,  and  thereby  proportionately  elevate  the  character  of 
the  schools,  has  been  my  constant  endeavor.  By  the  holding  of  associ- 
ations in  various  parts  of  my  district,  and  by  other  means,  I  am  striving 
to  awaken  a  professional  love  and  zeal  which  show  themselves  in  an  in- 
creased devotion  to  the  cause  of  education,  in  a  more  thorough  appreci- 
ation of  the  wants  of  our  schools,  and  in  an  earnest  desire  to  remedy, 
so  far  as  practicable;  the  existing  evils. 

Among  the  most  efficient  and  capable  instructors,  I  recognize  the  few 
Normal  graduates  who  have  been  employed  during  the  year.  I  find  in 
their  schools,  usually,  a  better  classification,  more  system,  and  a  more 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  various  branches  taught.  Until  trus- 
tees thoroughly  awake  to  the  true  policy  of  hiring  the  best  teachers, 
and  paying  them  adequately  for  their  labors,  I  despair  of  reaping,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  few  of  the  most  populous  districts,  the  advantages  of  the 
culture  and  discipline  to  be  acquired  at  the  Normal  school. 

The  number  of  private  schools  and  pupils  in  attendance  is,  I  think, 
slightly  in  excess  of  last  year.  In  one  or  two  localities  schools  of  this 
kind  have  been  in  operation  for  two  or  three  months,  to  enable  teachers 
to  review  their  studies  before  entering  upon  their  winter's  labors,  and 
hence  were  of  a  transitory  nature;  in  some  others  they  have  assumed  a 
permanent  character. 

There  is  annually  expended  for  books  for  the  difierent  libraries,  the 
sum  of  $200  and  over.  I  liave  long  been  of  the  opinion  that,  so  far  as 
my  district  is  concerned,  the  appropiation  had  better  be  withliold.  If  I 
mistake  not,  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  several  libraries,  as  reported 
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each  successive  year,  varies  but  little,  sometimes  showing  an  actual 
decrease,  although  many  dollars  had  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
books.  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  really  no  practical  benefit  resulting 
from  this  annual  expenditure.  The  libraries  receive  usually  little  atten- 
tion; the  books  are  often  selected  without  reference  to  the  wants  of  the 
district,  and  hence  are  seldom  opened  with  an  earnest  desire  for  improve- 
ment. Whatever  importance  school  district  libraries  may  have  assumed 
in  the  earlier  history  of  common  schools  in  our  State,  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  they  are  rapidly  going  into  disuse,  and  thus  fail  of  accomplish- 
ing their  mission  in  the  intellectual  advancement  of  the  masses.  Our 
people  generally  find  their  reading  in  the  daily  and  weekly  issues  of  the 
press,  and  have  little  time  or  inclination  for  other  publications.  I  think 
I  can  see  evidences  of  a  deeper  interest  in  our  common  schools  on  the 
part  of  parents  and  guardians  g-enerally.  It  is  to  be  seen  also  in  the 
growing  desire  of  teachers  for  professional  instruction,  and,  conse- 
quently, in  an  increasing  attendance  upon  institutes  and  associations. 
I  should  be  false  to  the  responsible  position  I  occupy,  did  I  not  endeavor 
to  call  out  a  more  healthy  action,  to  awaken  a  more  lively  interest,  and 
to  remind  the  people  of  their  obligations  in  view  of  what  the  State  is 
doing  annually  for  the  education  and  discipline  of  her  children.  This  I 
regard  as  the  duty  of  all,  but  more  especially  of  those  who  stand  as  the 
exponents  of  the  common  school  interest  of  our  State.  I  find  that  the 
labors  and  duties  of  the  commissioner  are  not  few  ;  that  the  position 
requires  in  its  incumbent,  sound  judgement,  and  at  heart  the  education 
and  elevation  of  the  masses.  The  field  is  broad,  and  the  opportunities 
abundant  for  the  exercise  of  that  efficiency  which  the  system  so  much 
requires.  In  addition  to  the  usual  visitations,  the  preparation  of  reports, 
the  issuing  of  circulars,  the  formation  and  alteration  of  school  districts, 
the  annual  institutes  and  semi-annual  associations,  the  settling  of  dis- 
trict controversies,  and  the  semi-annual  examinations  of  teachers,  all 
leave  but  little  time  unemployed. 

Very  respectfully, 

T.  J.  POWERS, 

.  School  Commissioner, 

Hamburgh,  Dec.  2,  1862. 

Third  District. 

GowANDA,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  10,  1862. 
Hon.  y.  M.  EicE,  SupH  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir — The  undersigned  school  commissioner  for  the  third  district  of  the 
county  of  Erie,  comprising  the  towns  of  Boston, -Brandt,  Golden,  Collins, 
Concord,  Holland  and  Sardinia,  respectfully  submits  the  following 
report: 

The  number  of  school  districts  in  the  above  towns  is  97.  The  number 
of  children  of  school  age  is  5,126.    Seventy-one  per  cent  of  this  number 
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have  attended  common  school  during  a  part  of  the  hist  school  year.  The 
number  of  cliildren  reported  is  larger  than  that  reported  the  previous 
year,  while  the  number  in  attendaifce  at  school  is  four  per  cent  less. 
This  is  probably  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  lielp  in  the  rural  districts, 
which  has  compelled  parents  to  retain  at  home  those  children  whose 
labor  could  be  made  available  on  the  farm.  The  average  number  of 
months  school  has  been  in  session  is  very  nearly  seven. 

The  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  rate-bills  is  practically  illustrated 
by  comparing  the  amounts  thus  raised,  year  after  year,  with  one  another. 
By  thus  comparing,  I  find  that  the  amount  lias  decreased  in  the  last 
three  years  thirty-one  per  cent.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  most  school  districts  to  expend  for  teachers'  wages 
but  little,  if  any,  more  than  the  amount  of  hioney  received  for  that  pur- 
pose from  the  State. 

I  regret  to  report  that  at  least  two-fifths  of  the  school  houses  in  this 
district  are  wholly  unfit  for  school  purposes.  They  were  built  years  ago, 
upon  poorly  located  sites,  witliout  reference  either  to  the  beauty  or  con- 
venience of  the  location.  The  seats  are  badly  arranged,  and  are  uncom- 
fortable and  inconvenient  for  scholars  and  teachers,  while  but  little,  and 

in  most  cases,  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  proper  ventilation.  

The  people  have  made  rapid  advancement  in  wealth,  intelligence,  and 
refinement;  costly  private  residences,  beautiful  and  commodious,  are 
li)eing  erected,  while  those  built  to  take  the  place  of  the  log  cabin,  and 
which  were  considered  comfortable  dwellings  a  few"  years  since,  are 
being  torn  down.  In  the  midst  of  this  general  improvement  in  dwellings 
and  out-buildings,  there  are  but  few  communities  in  which  the  old 
school  house"  is  disturbed.  It  remains — a  relic  of  the  past,  unsightlv  to 
the  passer  by,  unattractive  to  the  children,  and  discouraging  to  the 
teacher. 

The  supply  of  school  apparatus  is  limited.  Every  school  house,  with 
two  exceptions,  has  a  black-board,  mo^t  of  them  are  supplied  with  maps 
of  various  kinds,  and  a  few^  are  in  possession  of  a  globe  and  a  set  of 
outline  maps.  The  branches  of  study  usually  taught,  and  the  text 
books  used,  of  which  there  is  generally  a  fair  supply,  are  as  follows: 
Orthography,  Wright;  reading  and  spelling,  Town;  grammar,  Brown 
and  Clark;  geography,  McNally;  arithmetic,  mental  and  written,  Davies 
and  Thomson;  algebra,  Davies;  physiology.  Cutter. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  168  different  teachers  employed  in 
the  schools  under  m}'  supervision,  of  whom  52  only  were  males.  Thirty- 
eight  had  never  taught  before,  and  the  remaining  130  had  taught  from 
three  months  to  tw^o  years  each.  The  number  of  male  teachers  has 
decreased  in  the  last  three  years  twenty-three  per  cent.,  and  there  has 
been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  wages  of  female  teachers.  During 
the  past  year  the  average  wages  of  female  teachers  is  verg  nearly  six 
dollars  per  month  in  summer,  and  ten  dollars  in  winter,  inclusive  of 
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board.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  marked  improvement 
made  by  teachers  in  this  district  in  the  two  preceding  j^ears,  not  only  in 
their  educational  qualification,  but  in  their  ability  and  aptness  to  teach. 
There  are  more  teachers  who  study  how  to  teach,  and  who  are  constantly 
striving  to  improve  their  faculties  to  illustrate  and  explain.  It  is  in  this 
particular  that  I  find  teachers  the  most  deficient,  and  hence  any  improve- 
ment in  this  direction  is  very  gratifying. 

I  have  granted  but  fcAV  first  grade  certificates,  and  the  time  of  the 
second  grade  rarely  extends  beyond  a  year's  duration;  and  to  those  who 
undertake  the  business  of  teaching  for  the  first  time,  I  invariably  issue 
a  third  grade  for  six  months.  The  grade  of  certificate  granted  a  teacher, 
should  be  not  smiply  an  index  of  his  educational  acquirements,  but  of 
his  ability  to  instruct  and  manage  a  school.  A  change  in  the  form  of  cer- 
tificates, so  as  to  indicate  the  teacher's  standing,  in  each  of  the  studies 
in  which  he  is  examined,  together  with  his  aptness  to  teach,  and  his  suc- 
cess in  the  management  of  a  school,  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  trus- 
tee in  making  an  engagement  with  a  teacher.  The  last  item  should  be 
filled  by  the  commissioner,  regulated  by  his  observation  of  the  teacher 
in  the  school-room.  My  examinations  are  partly  written  and  partly  oral. 
Whenever  practicable,  each  teacher  is  sent  to  the  blackboard  and 
required  to  solve  and  explain  problems  in  arithmetic,  write  exercises  in 
grammar,  &c.  In  addition  to  the  usual  examination,  to  ascertain  the 
teacher's  knowledge  of  the  branches  of  study  usually  taught  in  common 
schools,  I  have  a  thorough  drill  in  regard  to  the  organization  and 
arrangement  of  classes  ;  and  I  endeavor  to  learn  if  the  teacher  has  any 
well-defined  method  of  conducting  recitations  and  school  exercises,  and 
of  disciplining  the  school;  in  short,  if  he  has  any  knowledge  of  the  prac- 
tical details  of  teaching.  I  receive  from  every  teacher  during  the  third 
Tveek  of  each  term  of  school  a  written  report,  containing  information 
relative  to  the  programme  of  exercises  which  he  has  arranged,  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  each  class,  and  tJie  time  he  devotes  to  each  recitation  ; 
and  in  addition  a  general  report,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  school,  the 
supply  of  text-books,  and  the  interest  manifested  by  his  patrons  in  the 
school.    These  reports  are  arranged  in  order  for  reference. 

The  teachers'  institute,  for  the  county  of  Erie,  was  held  at  Spring- 
ville,  in  the  third  district,  in  the  month  of  October,  1861.  The  success 
of  this  institute  was  very  gratifying.  The  exercises  were  conducted  by 
James  Cruikshank,  LL.  D.  ;  and  the  evenings  Vere  devoted  to  lectures 
by  men  of  culture  and  educational  ability.  One  hundred  and  eighty 
teachers  were  in  attendance,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  thirty  were  resi- 
dents of  the  third  commissioner's  district.  Of  this  number  sixty-seven 
have  been  engaged  in  teaching  during  the  past  year  in  my  official  juris- 
diction, and  a  number  of  others  elsewhere.  At  my  suggestion  a  teach- 
ers' assocition,  for  this  district,  was  organized  at  the  time  of  the  institute, 
and  has  been  in  session  twice  since.    Eighty  teachers  were  present  at 
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each  session,  and  a  lively  interest  manifested  in  the  exercises  by  the 
teachers  and  the  spectators  present. 

The  advantages  which  the  common  school  teachers  in  this  section 
derive  from  the  course  of  instruction  received  at  the  Springville  academy, 
and  the  consequent  benefits  conferred  upon  the  common  schof)ls,  cannot 
be  too  highly  estimated.  During  the  fall  term  a  teachers'  class  is  organ-- 
ized,  which  usually  consists  of  from  forty  to  fifty  members.  This  class 
recites  daily,  taking  a  thorough  review  of  the  common  English  branches, 
and  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  principal,  Rev.  David  Cope- 
land,  from  whom  the  class  receives  frequent  lectures  on  the  "  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching."  There  have  been  registered  this  present  term  one 
hundred  and  fifty-six  studerits,  whose  tuition  ranges  from  four  to  six 
dollars  each,  according  to  the  studies  which  they  pursue.  The  sources 
of  support  received  by  this  institution,  in  addition  to  the  tuition  of  stu- 
dents, are  the  sums  annually  received  for  the  instruction  of  the  usual 
number  of  common  school  teachers,  and  the  appropriation  from  the  Litera- 
ture Fund.  The  academy  building  is  old  and  needs  remodeling;  it  will, 
however,  compare  very  favorably  with  two-thirds  of  the  buildings  used 
for  the  same  purpose  throughout  the  State.  It  is  well  furnished  with 
maps,  globes,  astronomical  and  physiological  charts,  a  good  philosophi- 
cal apparatus,  and  a  library. 

The  private  schools  in  this  district  are  mostly  of  a  temporary  charac- 
ter,'continuing  in  session  for  a  few  weeks  onl)^,  during  the  vacation  of 
common  schools,  in  the  fall.  There  are  eleven  schools  of  this  kind  now 
in  session,  with  an  attendance  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  pupils. 
These  schools  are  in  most  cases  taught  by  experienced  teachers,  and 
exert  a  wholesome  influence. 

District  school  libraries  are  in  a  very  poor  condition  generally,  and 
are  almost  altogether  unmolested.  The  current  literature  of  the  day — 
the  periodical,  weekly  and  daily  newspaper — take  the  place  of  the 
school  library,  the  books  of  which,  3^ears  ago,  were  eagerly  sought  for. 
The  number  of  books  in  these  libraries,  in  this  official  jurisdiction,  has 
decreased  thirty-one  per  cent  in  the  last  three  years,  and  the  amount  of 
money  annually  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books  has  decreased  in  the 
same  time  fifty  per  cent.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  money  appropriated 
for  the  purchase  of  books  is  paid  for  teachers'  wages.  If  this  money  is 
to  be  paid  for  instruction,  would  it  not  be  a  wise  policy  to  employ  it  for 
the  instruction  of  teachers,  and  for  their  better  preparation  to  discharge 
their  professional  duties  ? 

Two-thirds  of  the  school  districts  in  this  official  jurisdiction  elect  only 
one  trustee.  Of  the  whole  number,  perhaps  one-half  comply  with  No. 
116  of  the  Code  of  Public  Instruction. 

During  the  last  school  year,  ending  September  30,  1862,  the  under- 
signed made  180  official  visits  to  the  schools  under  his  supervision, 
examined  180  teachers,  150  of  whom  received  certificates,  lield  two  ses- 
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sions  of  tlie  tcacliers'  association  of  the  third  district,  and  assisted  in 
the  preparation  for  and  the  organization  of  a  teachers'  institute  for  the 
county  of  Erie.  An  active  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  the 
ofiBce  of  school  commissioner  leaves  very  little  leisure  time,  and  that  at 
intervals  only.  In  addition  to  the  above  detail  of  labor,  are  the  follow- 
ing duties:  apportioning  the  school  moneys  to  the  several  school  dis- 
tricts under  his  supervision;  collecting  and  correcting  the  trustees' 
reports,  and  making  therefrom  the  annual  report  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction;  the  alteration  of  school  districts;  and 
replying  to  inquiries  from  trustees  and  teachers.  The  time  is  occupied 
nearly  as  follows:  Visiting  schools,  seven  months;  general  duties,  such 
as  alteration  of  school  districts,  answering  inquiries,  holding  associa- 
tions, &c.,  one  month;  examination  of  teachers,  one  month;  collecting 
trustees'  reports,  and  making  the  annual  apportionment  of  school  mone3^s, 
and  reports  to  State  Superintendent,  and  holding  teachers'  institute,  two 
months.  • 

In  conclusion,  the  undersigned  would  express  his  conviction  that  at 
no  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  has  there  been  greater  need  of 
active,  faithful,  conscientious  teachers  and  school  officers  than  at  the 
present.  Every  eye  is  turned,  as  it  were,  in  the  direction  of  our  armies; 
ever}^  heart  throbs  with  emotion  as  the  news  of  some  impending  battle 
flashes  along  the  electric  wire;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  one  great  absorb- 
ing interest,  there  is  dang-er  that  our  common  schools  shall  be  neglected. 
Teachers,  commissioners,  and  superintendents  of  schools  must  labor 
faithfully  and  earnestly  in  their  behalf,  although  for  the  time  being  their 
services  may  receive  only  a  partial  recognition  and  appreciation. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

HENEY  S.  STEBBINS, 

School  Commissioner. 


ESSEX  COUNTY— First  District. 

December,  1862. 

To  ihe  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

The  attendance  of  persons  of  school  age  is  a  little  over  two-thirds 
only  of  the  w4iole  number — thus,  in  1860,  out  of  6,017  persons  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one,  4,2t8  attended  school;  in  1861,  the 
whole  number  was  6,042,  of  which  4,188  attended  school;  in  1862,  the 
whole  number  was  5,938,  and  4,213  attended  school.  I  think  one,  and 
perhaps  the  principal  reason  why  more  do  not  attend,  is  owing  to  the 
fear  of  a  rate-bill.  Indeed,  there  appears  to  be  a  disposition,  on  the 
part  of  districts  and  trustees,  to  avoid  a  rate-bill,  if  possible,  by  engag- 
ing teachers  in  such  a  way  as  to  just  use  up  the  public  money  in  six 
months.    In  1860,  there  were  95  school  districts  in  this  commissioner 
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district,  and  only  G2  raised  money  by  rate-bill;  in  1861,  there  were  91 
districts,  of  which  56  only  raised  money  by  rate-bill;  and  in  1862,  there 
were  99  districts,  57  of  which  raised  money  by  rate-bill. 

The  general  character  and  condition  of  the  school  houses  is  about  as 
bad  as  could  well  be  conceived.  A  very  large  number  of  tliem  are 
old  and  sadly  out  of  repair.  They  are  badly  situated,  eitlier  in  or 
very  near  the  highway,  with  no  out-houses,  or  only  mere  apologies  for 
them;  their  furniture,  if  any,  of  the  simplest  kind — a  blackboard,  and 
perhaps  a  ''rickety"  chair.*  They  are  all  warmed  by  stoves,  most  of 
which  are  older  than  that  distinguished  personage,  "the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant;" and  many  of  them  are  ventilated  only  by  such  ventilators  as  the 
lapse  of  time  and  the  ruthless  hand  of  ignorance"  have  made.  A  few 
are  supplied  with  school  apparatus,  such  as  globes,  maps,  and  charts,  to 
a  limited  extent,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  have  nothing  of  the  knid. 
Text-books  are  furnished  by  the  parents  very  generally,  though  in  nearly 
every  school  one  or  more  papils  have  none  at  all.  The  branches  of  study 
most  generally  pursued  are  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, grammar,  and  algebra.  Occasionally  I  have  found  a  school  in 
which  history  and  book-keeping  were  studied,  but  they  are  very  few. 
In  some  three  or  four  I  have  found  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  Latin, 
as  branches  of  study.  I  very  much  regret  that  intellectual  arithmetic  does 
not  occupy  that  place  in  our  schools  as  a  branch  of  study  which  I  think 
its  importance  demands.  I  have  endeavored  to  dissuade  both  teachers 
and  pupils  from  the  introduction  of  algebra  as  a  branch  of  study  in  our 
schools  to  the  exclusion  of  other  and  more  important  practical  studies 
(for  a  common  school  education) — as,  for  instance,  intellectual  arithmetic. 

The  age  at  which  pupils  begin  their  attendance  is  about  five  years, 
and  they  end  their  attendance,  upon  an  average,  at  about  the  age  of  fif- 
teen years — the  whole  time  they  are  allov/ed  to  attend  school  during- 
these  ten  years  will  average  not  far  from  three  and  one-half  years  of 
continuous  school. 

During  the  past  two  years,  which  is  all  the  time  of  which  I  can  speak 
from  experience,  I  think  the  schools  generally  have  made  some,  little  pro- 
gress and  improvement.  True,  it  is  but  little  compared  with  what  it 
should  be,  or  what  is  abfiolutel^^  necessary  to  make  them  what  they  were 
designed  for — the  education  of  the  people — still  I  think  teachers  and 
parents  generally,  from  year  to  year,. appreciate  more  fully  the  import- 
ance of  elevating  our  common  schooW'^vAd  making  them  more  practical. 
Their  most  urgent  wants  are  some  means  of  still  farther  arousing  the 
people  to  their  vital  importance,  of  creating  in  them  some  degree  of  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  their  children,  both  physically  and  mentally;  a 
more  rigid  and  thorough  exercise  of  the  duties  of  the  commissioner,  par- 
ticularly in  the  examination  of  teachers;  and  last,  but  not  least,  they 
urgently  want,  in  allopathic  doses,  what  they  now  get  in  diminutive  ho- 
meopathic potencies,  "  active,  efficient,  live'-  teachers. 
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The  proportion  of  male  to  female  teachers  is  about  one  to  three,  and 
of  those  who  follow  teaching  as  a  permanent  and  as  a  temporary  em- 
})l()yment,  the  proportion  does  not  exceed,  I  think,  one  to  twenty. 
Most  of  the  teachers  devote  but  about  five  or  six  years  to  teaching, 
and  then  only  in  the  summer  and  winter — say  three  to  four  months 
each.  The  wages  of  females  in  sunnuer  will  average  about  $1.50  per 
week;  in  winter  about  S2.75  per  week.  The  wages  of  males,  who, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  teach  only  in  the  winter,  will  average 
about  eighteen  dollars  per  month.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  but  few  insti- 
tutes have  heen  held  in  this  county,  the  attendance  has  not  been  very 
large,  even  upon  those  that  have  been  held.  Another  reason  for  this,  as 
well  as  why  no  more  institutes  have  been  held,  is  the  extent  of  territory 
(about  1,925  square  miles)  which  is  covered  by  the  county — being,  with 
one  exception,  the  largest  in  the  State,  and  the  scattered  condition  of  its 
inhabitants  thus  rendering  it  extremely  difficult  for  teachers  from  the 
remote  parts  to  meet  together.  There  is  not  any  organized  association 
of  teachers  in  my  district. 

The  examinations  to  which  I  subject  the  teachers  I  aim  to  make  thor- 
ough— very  rarely  occupying  less  time  than  three  hours,  and  are  con- 
ducted orally.  The  branch  of  study  which  I  -find  them  best  prepared  to 
teach,  generally,  is  written  arithmetic  ;  next  comes  geography,  then  gram- 
mar, writing,  reading,  and  spelling.  Too  many  of  them  are  better  pre- 
pared, perhaps,  to  teach — or,  rather,  try  to — algebra  than  anything  else, 
though  they  are  far  from  being  perfect  in  this.  By  far  the  greater  num- 
ber are  sadly  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  most  of 
the  branches  of  study,  but  particularly  so  in  reading  ^Ind  spelling.  Very 
few  have  heretofore  taken  any  special  care  or  pains  to  qualif}^  themselves 
for  the  duties  of  their  profession  by  studying  any  work  on  the  ''Theory 
apd  Practice  of  Teaching.'^  In  fact,  I  am  satisfied  some  of  them  never 
heard  of  such  a  work  until  quite  recently.  I  hope,  however,  this  cannot 
be  said  much  longer,  for  there  appears  to  be  a  disposition,  on  the  part 
of  teachers,  to  ascertain  what  their  duties  are,  and  the  best  means  of 
fulfilling  them.  A  majority  of  the  certificates  annually  granted  by  me 
have  been  those  of  the  second  grade,  with  quite  a  large  number  of  the 
third,  and  very  few  of  the  first  grade — only  five  in  two  years. 

Too  many  of  our  schools,  paying  very  little  attention  to  qualifications, 
engage  the  teacher  who  will  ^{{^^\  school  the  cheapest,  or  whom  it  will 
take  the  least  money  to  pay  at  tne  close  of  the  term;  consequently  the 
demand  for  teachers  of  high  qualifications  is  not  great,  nor  is  there  a 
very  large  supply.  At  present  there  is  not,  to  my  knowledge,  any  Nor- 
mal school  graduate  or  undergraduate  employed  in  this  district. 

There  is  no  academy  in  the  first  commissioner  district  in  this  county — 
Keeseville  Academy  being  situated  in  Clinton  county,  though  it  is  usu- 
ally considered  an  Essex  county  institution;  and  as  such  is  designated 
by  the  Regents  of  the  University  for  the  instruction  of  common  school 
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teachers  in  tliis  county.  The  number  of  students  will  average  not  far 
from  sixty,  of  which  nearly  one-half  are  under  the  ag-e  of  fifteen.  The 
buildings  consist  of  a  two-story  brick  academy,  and  the  out-houses. 
The  library  is  not  very  extensive;  it  has  a  small  and  incomplete  chemi- 
cal and  philosophical  apparatus.  The  branches  of  study  generally  pur- 
sued are  the  common  English  branches,  the  higher  English  or  mathe- 
matics, and  the  ancient  and  modern  languages.  The  wages  of  the  teach- 
ers depend  upon  the  number  of  pupils-— tliere  being  no  fund  or  endow- 
ment. The  rates  of  tuition  correspond  with  those  of  similar  institutions 
in  this  State,  varying  from  three  to  six  or  seven  dollars  for  a  term  of 
fourteen  weeks,  I  do  not  think  the  teachers'  classes  have  been  of  that 
practical  benefit  to  the  conmion  schools  wliich  was  anticipated  until 
within  the  past  year  or  two,  owing  mainly,  no  doubt,  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  conducted,  I  am  happ}^  to  say  this  objection  does  not 
hold  g"ood  under  the  present  teachers,  and  I  am  confident  better  results 
may  be  anticipated. 

The  number  of  private  schools  during  the  past  year  has  been  nine. 
These,  with  some  three  or  four  exceptions,  have  been  held  during  the 
fall  months,  and  do  not  in  any  way,  I  think,  come  in  contact  or  competi- 
tion with  our  common  schools.  Their  number  is  less  than  in  former 
years  by  nearly  one-half,  so  also  has  been  the  attendance,  the  number 
this  year  being  182,  while  in  some  former  years  it  has  been  about  350. 

As  a  general  thing  the  district  school  libraries  are  not  in  a  very  good 
condition,  the  books  having  been  read  and  re-read  become  soiled,  worn, 
and  in  many  instances  lost.  Additions,  particularly  among  the  smaller 
districts,  are  made*  at  long  intervals;  hence,  with  the  disposition  to  use 
and  read  them,  which  exists  in  most  of  the  districts,  it  is  nearly  or  quite 
impossible  to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  They  are  mainly  made  up 
of  historical  works,  biographies,  travels,  &c.,  with  occasionally  a  work 
of  a  scientific  character,  and  quite  generally  are  held  in  high  estimation 
by  the  people. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  families  are  supplied  with  newspapers,  many 
with  periodicals,  while  very  few  have  private  libraries  to  any  consider- 
able extent;  these,  however,  such  as  they  are,  are  generally  freely  circu- 
lated among  the  people,  thus  forming  a  taste  and  habit  for  reading  which 
the  school  library  tends  to  keep  up,  and  creating  a  demand  for  the  differ- 
ent works  it  contains. 

The  sentiment  of  the  people  appears  to  be.  in  favor  of  having  but  one 
trustee;  this  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  very  nearly  two- thirds  of  the  dis- 
tricts have  one  trustee  only,  whose  duties  are  mainly  confined  to  hiring 
teachers  as  cheap  as  they  can.  Very  few  have  complied  with  the  require- 
ments of  No.  116  of  the  Code  of  Public  Instruction,  except  so  far  as  to 
have  a  blank  book  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  their  accounts  with  the 
district. 

A  teachers'  institute  was  held  at  Eli/jabethtown,  in  the  month  of 
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November  last,  which  continued  ten  workino'  days,  and  was  mainly 
under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Ira  W.  Allen,  of  Albany.  Prof.  J.  Madison 
Watson,  of  New  York  city,  was  employed  two  days  to  g-ive  instruction 
in  elocution  and  calisthenics.  Dr.  Cruiksliank,  of  Alban}^,  visited  the 
institute,  and  remained  onl}^  half  a  da}',  during'  which  time  he  g-ave  some 
valuable  instruction  upon  a  variety  of  topics,  particularly  upon  teaching 
intellectual  arithmetic,  geography,  and  upon  the  method  of  teaching  by 
object  lessons.  During  the  institute,  thorough  instruction  was  given  in 
arithmetic,  both  intellectual  and  written,  geograph}^  grammar,  reading 
and  spelling,  and  the  science  of  government.  Prof.  Potter,  of  New 
York,  attended  the  institute  one  or  two  daj^s,  and  imparted  some  valu- 
able instruction  in  the  art  of  penmanship.  Three  lectures  only  were 
delivered  before  the  institute — one  by  Hon.  A.  C.  Hand,  upon  the  influ- 
ence of  education  as  developed  by  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  two 
by  Prof.  Watson,  on  elocution  and  the  importance  of  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  first  principles  of  the  English  language.  Very  great  inter- 
est was  manifested  throughout  the  session,  not  only  by  the  teachers  in 
attendance,  but  by  the  public  generally.  There  were  fifty-five  teachers 
in  attendance  during  some  part  of  the  time,  of  which  number,  however, 
onh^  tliirty-two  attended  the  ten  full  working- days.  Of  these  fifty-five, 
forty-nine  were  from  this  commissioner  district.  I  think  institutes  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  fixed  institutions  in  this  county  hereafter. 

I  commenced  visiting  schools  for  the  winter  term  December  30,  1 861, 
and  devoted  most  of  the  time  to  this,  when  the  traveling  would  permit, 
until  the  last  of  February,  1862,  visiting  during  that  time  about  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  schools  in  this  district.  The  highf^-ays,  owing  to  the 
heavy  fall  of  snow  and  high  winds,  were  some  part  of  the  time  quite 
impassable,  which  prevented  me  from  visiting  a  greater  number. 

April  28,  according  to  previous  notice  through  the  newspapers  of  the 
district,  I  conunenced  visiting  the  several  towns  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  teachers  for  the  summer  schools,  which  occupied  my  time 
about  two  weeks.  I  examined  in  all,  for  the  summer  schools,  108  per- 
sons; to  3  of  these  I  gave  first  grade  certificates,  to  53  second  grade,  to 
37  third  grade,  and  15  I  refused  to  license. 

June  18,  I  commenced  visiting  schools  for  the  summer  term,  and  spent 
nearly  every  working  day  in  this  manner  until  near  the  close  of  August, 
visiting  all  the  schools  in  this  district  except  two.  Owing  to  the  rough- 
ness of  the  country,  and  tlie  usually  impassable  condition  of  the  roads 
in  the  winter,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  visit  all  the  schools  at  that  time, 
but  during  the  summer,  notwithstanding  the  roughness  of  the  roads,  I 
can  visit  the  schools  in  the  remote  portions  of  the  district  with  compara- 
tive ease. 

My  usual  practice  has  been  to  visit  the  several  towns  in  the  district 
during  the  fall  months,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  those  who  offer 
themselves  as  teachers  of  the  winter  schools,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that 
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it  had  been  determined  to  hold  an  institute,  and  being  very  anxious  to 
obtain  the  attendance  of  every  teacher  at  its  sessions,  I  did  not  visit 
them  this  fall,  consequently,  those  who  were  unable  to  attend  the  insti- 
tute called  on  me  at  my  place  of  residence  for  the  purpose  of  being 
examined. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

FRANK  M.  HOPKINS, 

School  Commissioner. 

Keeseville,  N.  Y.,  December,  1862. 

Second  District. 

In  obedience  to  the  request  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, I  make  the  following  report: 

I  have  held  the  office  of  school  commissioner  for  the  second  district  in 
the  county  of  Essex  since  June,  1856.  During  that  period  I  have  visited 
most  of  the  schools  in  said  district  at  least  once  in  each  term.  In  some 
districts  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  school  in  the  winter  season,  the 
school  houses  being  out  of  repair  and  very  much  dilapidated,  conse- 
quently those  districts  have  six  months'  school  in  the  summer,  and  gen- 
erally but  one  term,  and  I  am  not  able  to  visit  them  more  than  once.  It 
has  been  my  practice  to  invite  trustees  and  parents  to  visit  schools  with 
me,  but  they  seldom  do  so,  and  I  seldom  find  any  who  are  willing  to  go 
to  the  school  house  and  spend  a  few  minutes  in  examining  the  school 
and  informing  themselves  how  their  children  are  situated,  what  system 
is  pursued,  and  what  exertions  are  made  to  instruct  them;  whether  they 
have  comfortable  seats,  the  room,  benches  and  desks,  &c.,  are  kept  neat, 
and  the  black-board  so  arranged  as  to  be  accessible  to  the  scholars,  and 
many  other  things  which  a  parent  ought  to  know. 

The  larger  schools  in  this  districJt  have  been  steadily  improving  since 
I  first  saw  them,  and  some  have  improved  very  much. 

The  centre  school  in  Westport  was  formed  by  consolidating  two  dis- 
tricts into  one.  This  school  is  divided  into  three  departments — a  primary 
department,  for  the  small  children  just  beginning  to  attend  school,  a 
middle  department,  for  those  commencing  arithmetic,  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, &c.,  and^  higher  department,  for  the  larger  scholars  and  those 
p^reparing  to  teach.  This  school  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  L.  B.  Newell,  as 
principal;  and  I  consider  it  superior  to  most  of  our  academies.  Previ- 
ous to  the  organization  of  this  school,  the  schools  which  were  consoli- 
dated to  form  it  were  scarcely  deserving  the  name. 

The  smaller  schools  have  not  improved  so  much.  Where  the  districts 
are  small  and  contain  few  inhabitants  the  trustees  are  under  the  neces- 
sity of  hiring  cheap  teachers,  and  in  some  localities,  where  the  school 
houses  are  ten  miles  distant  from  each  other,  and  the  population  cor- 
respondingly sparse,  the  trustees  think  themselves  fortunate  if  they  find 
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any  one  who  will  consent  to  teach.  This  is  an  evil  that  cannot  be 
remedied  until  the  population  is  increased. 

Most  of  the  school  houses  in  this  district  are  situated  on  the  line  of 
the  road,  without  playgrounds  or  inclosure,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
seventeen,  are  entirely  without  the  necessary  out-building-s,  and  not 
properly  ventilated.  The  oldest  houses  are  constructed  according  to 
the  old  fashion — the  seats  joining  the  walls  on  three  sides  and  a  con- 
tinuous desk  in  front,  so  as  effectually  to  keep  off  all  warmth  behind 
these  desks  and  concentrate  it  in  excess  inside. 

There  have  been  built  new,  since  1856,  seven  school  houses,  all  of 
which  are  well  constructed  and  ventilated,  and  located  back  from  the 
line  of  the  road,  and  mostly  with  playgrounds  of  half  an  acre  or  more, 
and  inclosed  with  a  neat,  substantial  fence.  They  are  also  furnished 
with  a  black-board  of  suitable  size  and  with  a  globe. 

There  are  twelve  houses  in  this  district  which  are  so  much  dilapidated 
that  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  school  in  them  during  the  winter,  and  in 
all  these  districts,  and  I  presume  in  many  others  in  the  State,  the 
inhabitants  are  abundantly  able  to  build  a  good  house.  This  is  so  abso- 
lutely inexcusable,  that  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  recommend  that  the  Legislature  make 
provision  withholding  from  all  such  districts  the  district  quota,  at  least, 
of  the  public  money,  or  that  the  trustees  furnish  a  certificate,  under  the 
hands  of  the  supervisor  and  town  clerk,  and  dated  within  the  year,  that 
their  school  house  is  in  good  repair  and  suitable  condition  to  keep  school 
in  during  the  winter,  as  a  condition  of  participating  in  the  distribution 
of  the  district  quota  of  the  public  school  money. 

During  the  last  three  years  I  have  heard  no  complaints  about  rate- 
bills  or  the  expenses  of  the  schools.  Previously  such  complaints  were 
rather  frequent,  and  in  many  districts  parents  withdrew  their  children 
from  school,  fearing  the  expense,  thereby,  in  many  instances,  breaking 
up  the  school. 

The  text-books  used  are  Sanders',  Town's,  National  and  Willson's  Read- 
ers, and  Spellers  of  each  series;  Mitchell's,  Smith's,  Colton  and  Fitch's 
Monteith,  McNally's  Geographies;  Adams',  Greenleaf  sand  Davies'  Arith- 
metics; Smith's  (R.  C),  Brown's,  Wells',  Kirkham's,  Bullions',  Town's 
Elements;  Weld's  and  Clark's  Grammars.  Such  a  variety  of  books  is  a 
great  detriment  to  our  common  schools,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  tha't 
there  should  be  some  central  board  or  committee  appointed  who  should 
have  the  power  to  direct  what  text-books  should  be  used  in  our  common 
schools,  otherwise  I  see  no  probability  of  securing  a  uniformity  of  text- 
books; but  the  districts?  will  continue  to  be  imposed  upon  by  sharpers 
whose  only  object  is  to  make  sale  of  their  books. 

Pupils  begin  th^eir  attendance  at  school  at  about  five  years  of  age,  and 
end  at  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  proportion  of  female  to  male 
teachers  is  a  little  over  three  to  one;  and  not  more  than  six  in  this  dis- 
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trict  follow  teaching  as  a  permanent  employment.  The  majority  devote 
about  three  months  of  the  year  to  teaching;  their  wages  in  summer  will 
average  about  two  dollars  per  week,  in  winter  about  $15  per  month. 
Their  attendance  at  the  teachers'  institute  has  not  averaged  more  than 
one-third  of  the  teachers  in  the  county;  but  those  who  have  attended 
were  very  much  pleased  with  the  instructions  the}^  received,  and  the  de- 
sire among  teachers  to  attend  the  institute  is  rapidly  increasing. 

I  examine  teachers  in  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  spelling,  and 
reading;  the  definition  of  words,  history,  and  the  science  of  govern- 
ment. The  teachers  are  most  deficient  in  orthography  and  reading. 
These  subjects  were  prominently  brought  before  the  teachers  at  the  in- 
stitute this  fall,  and  much  valuable  instruction  given  them  by  Prof.  J, 
Madison  Watson,  of  New  York  city,  and  others.  My  practice  is  to  give 
certificates  of  the  third  grade  to  all  new  beginners,  and  afterwards,  if 
they  bid  fair  to  become  successful  teachers,  certificates  of  the  second 
grade.    I  have  given  but  few  of  the  first  grade. 

I There  are  very  few  Normal  school  graduates  in  this  district.  Those 
who  have  taught  here  are  decidedly  superior  to  other  teachers — their 
success  in  teaching  and  governing  has  been  far  superior  to  others.  The 
demand  for  such  teachers  is  increasing,  and  the  desire  of  teachers  to  at- 
tend the  Normal  school  has  increased  rapidlj^  within  the  last  three  years. 
There  is  but  one  academy  in  this  district  that  continues  its  regular 
terms  through  the  year,  and  that  is  at  Ticonderoga.  There  is  one  at 
Moriah,  but  that  is  rather  a  fitful  thing,  and  has  no  reputation.  I  can- 
not say  what  apparatus,  or  what  number  of  students  the  academy  at 
Ticonderoga  has.  I  am  of  the  opinion  it  is  of  no  special  benefit  to  our 
common  schools.  The  number  of  private  schools,  as  reported  to  me,  is 
four,  and  the  pupils  attending  the  same  106.  There  are  no  parochial 
schools  in  this  district,  nor  schools  for  colored  children. 

The  district  school  libraries  are  totally  neglected,  and,  of  course,  in  a 
bad  condition.  I  know  of  but  one  single  district  that  has  in  the  least 
complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  that  is  the  centre  district 
at  Westport.  The  books  consist  mainly  of  histories,  biographies,  and  a 
large  amount  of  novels  and  miscellaneous  works.  Most  of  the  districts 
have  Harper's  series,  which  I  do  not  consider  at  all  very  valuable.  The 
people  are  generally  well  supplied  with  private  libraries,  periodicals, 
and  newspapers,  and  have  reading  enough  without  resorting  to  the  dis- 
trict libraries;  and  the  money  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books  for 
these  libraries  is,  in  most  of  the  cases,  entirely  lost.  The  sentiment  of 
the  people  is  growing  in  favor  of  one  trustee.  There  are  now  62  dis- 
tricts having  but  one,  and  29  having  three  trustees. 

I  do  not  know  as  any  district  complies  strictly  with  the  requirements 
of  No.  116  of  the  Code  of  PuMic  Instruction.  Most  of  the  districts 
have  two  books,  and  keep  in  them  the  teachers'  lists,  in  a  manner,  and 
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an  account  of  tlicir  financial  affairs,  but  do  not  keep  a  statement  of  all 
movable  property  belonging  to  the  district. 

The  teachers'  institute  was  in  session  ten  working  days.  Prof.  Allen 
was  employed  on  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  gave  instruction  in  elocution,  grammar,  and  written  arith- 
metic. Prof.  J.  Madison  Watson,  of  New  York  city,  attended  part  of 
the  time,  and  gave  instruction  in  calisthenics  and  elocution.  Doctor 
Cruikshank,  of  Alban^^  was  present  part  of  a  day,  and  lectured  on  the 
science  of  teaching.  The  number  of  teachers  present  was  between  fifty 
and  sixty,  who  all  manifested  the  most  lively  interest  in  the  exercises, 
and  were,  much  benefited  by  the  instructions  of  Professors  Allen  and 
Watson. 

I  visit  schools  twice  in  each  year.  I  counsel  and  advise  with  trustees 
and  the  parents  in  relation  to  everything  connected  with  the  schools.  I 
give  notice  of  examinations  of  teachers,  and  attend  in  each  town  once 
in  the  spring  and  once  in  the  fall  for  that  purpose.  I  urge  upon  parents 
and  trustees  the  importance  of  visiting  their  schools,  and  am  happy  to 
be  able  to  say  that  in  some  districts  trustees  and  parents  have  of  late 
shown  a  disposition  to  do  so.  I  have  not  failed  to  represent  to  parents, 
and  all  others  interested,  that  one  of  the  greatest  errors  which  they 
commit,  and  which  does  more  injury  to  our  common  schools  than  poor 
teachers,  bad  houses,  or,  indeed,  everything  else,  is  their  indifference  to 
their  schools,  which  is  manifested  by  their  utter  neglect  of  them,  except- 
ing so  far  as  is  necessary  to  secure  the  bounty  which  the  State  has  pro- 
vided. It  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  make  the  child  value  the  school 
more  than  the  parent  values  it.  I  am  laboring,  and  mean  to  continue  my 
labors  while  life  lasts,, to  remove  this  indifference;  and  when  that  is  done, 
we  shall  see  such  an  improvement  in  them  as  will  gladden  the  heart  of 
every  philanthropist.    All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

CHAUNCEY  FENTON, 

School  Commissioner. 

Crown  Point,  January  1,  1863. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY— First  District. 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Superintendent,  I  beg 
leave  to  present  the  following  general  report  upon  educational  matters 
in  the  first  commissioner's  district  of  Franklin  county: 

The  reports  of  the  several  school  districts  show  that  there  are  in  this 
part  of  the  county  6,489  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty- 
one;  of  these  4,547  have  been  pupils  in  the  schools  during  some  part  of 
the  year. 

The  number  of  districts  is  84 ;  number  of  teachers  employed  for  six 
months  95;  districts  in  w^hich  rate-bills  have  been  raised  and  collected 
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40;  number  having  no  rate-bills  45.  The  larger  number  of  pupils  are 
found  in  the  former.  The  class  of  teachers  employed  in  the  former  ie 
better  than  in  the  latter.  When  people  pay  their  own  money  they  are 
more  careful  to  get  their  money's  worth  than  when  some  one  else  pays 
the  bill. 

I  hear  no  complaints  on  the  subject  of  rate-bills.  I  observe,  however, 
that  the  districts  in  which  there  are  no  rate-bills  are  made  up  mostly  of 
foreign-born  people.  I  infer  that  this  class  of  citizens  fear  rate-bills, 
and  are  pleased  and  contented  to  have  their  children  wholly  educated  at 
the  expense  of  the  State,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  native- 
born  citizens  are  in  the  majority,  a  tax  or  rate-bill  is  neither  feared  nor 
evaded,  so  it  be  necessary  in  order  to  support  a  good  school. 

School  Buildings. — These  for  the  most  part  are  not  very  convenient  or 
elegant.  In  the  newer  parts  they  are  smaJl  log.  structures  or  slight 
frame  buildings.  In  the  older  parts  they  are  more  substantial,  and  the 
older  ones  are  being  replaced  by  brick  or  stone  buildings,  pleasantly 
located,  with  playgrounds  fenced,  and  in  some  instances  embellished  by 
shade  trees. 

School  Furniture. — This  usually  consists  of  a  cup,  without  a  handle; 
a  pail,  without  a  bail;  a  chair,  -without  a  back;  a  black-board,  too  often 
without  chalk;  in  a  few  instances,  an  old  map  of  the  State  or  United 
States;  and  in  a  very  few  instances  an  artificial  globe. 

Ventilation  is  usually  by  windows  or  doors,  or  by  chinks  in  the  wails. 
I  have  been  in  a  good  nany  where  this  kind  of  ventilation  was  greatly 
in  excess  over  the  means  f  jr  warming. 

Text  Books. — Elementary  spelling  book,  Town's,  Sanders'  and  Na- 
tional Readers,  Montieth  and  McNally's  Geographies,  Adams'  Arith- 
metic, Wells'  Grammar,  and  Davies'  Algebra. 

Teachers.— Males  employed  within  the  year  31;  females  employed 
within  the  year  136.  None  make  teaching  a  permanent  employment, 
except  a  few  in  the  village  of  Malone.  Here  four  females  have  been 
employed  six  years,  and  capital  teachers  they  are.  Wages  of  males 
average  $18  per  month;  wages  of  females  average  $6  per  month.  Ab 
a  general  thing,  I  think  the  females  the  better  teachers.  The  disparity 
in  wages  is  not  just,  but  a  part  of  the  fault  is  with  the  ladies;  they  are 
very  numerous,  and  competition  leads  them  to  cheapen  their  services. 

Certificates. — A  few  third  grade,  many  second  grade,  and  a  very  few 
first  grade. 

Examinations. — I  try  to  find  out  what  the  candidate  knows;  not  how 
many  questions  he  can  answer  from  the  book,  but  what  he  knows  of  the 
principles  of  the  subjects  and  studies  to  be  taught  in  the  school.  I  find 
our  teachers,  as  a  general  thing,  well  qualified  in  ciphering.  Almost 
all  of  them  "  have  been  through  the  book,  and  can  do  any  sum  in  if 
But  in  too  many  instances  they  have  not  a  very  practical  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  arithmetic.    Our  teachers,  however,  are  better  qualified 
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in  arithmetic  than  in  grammar;  better  in  geography  than  in  grammar.  In 
fact,  this  last  is  poorly  tauglit  at  best,  and  in  many  instances  not  taught  at 
all,  and  in  some  where  taught,  it  were  better  not  taught,  than  tauglit  as  it 
is.  A  sort  of  ciphering  mania  has  possession  of  tlie  people  and  schools. 
Most  of  the  people  up  here  are  New  Englanders  by  birth,  and  prone  to 
"calculate"  and  "reckon."  Thecalculatingproclivity  isa  goodthing,  and 
gives  assurance  of  economy  and  thrift,  but  with  such  a  faculty  ought  to 
be  cultivated  an  ability  to  give  expression  to  ideas  of  economy  and  thrift, 
in  good  plain  terms  and  grammatical  language;  this  is  neglected.  I 
believe  the  fault  has  its  beginning  in  our  academies  and  high  schools 
throughout  the  State.  The  young  person  who  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  common  school  is  sent  to  these  institutions  to  receive  a 
finish  to  his  education ;  instead  of  being  put  to  a  mastering  of  the  com- 
mon branches,  he  is  placed  in  an  "Algebra  class,"  and  set  to  covering 
a  board  with  minuses  and  pVises.  This  answers  a  threefold  purpose — 
it  tickles  the  fancy  and  exalts  the  self-estimation  of  the  young  person 
himself ;  it  pleases  father  and  mother;  and  not  the  least  item,  it  enhances 
the  amount  to  be  received  from  the  Literature  Fund.  Such  persons, 
when  employed  as  teachers,  like  to  exhibit  their  best  wares,  to  display 
what  they  deem  their  best  parts,  and  to  show  their  ability  to  teach  what 
they  have  learned  with  such  infinite  labor  and  efi'ort.  The  consequence 
is,  the  whole  efi'^^rt  and  interest  of  the  school  is  centred  in  a  few  large 
boys  and  girls,  who  are  most  advanced  in  the  occult  mysteries  of  x  plus  y, 
while  primar}^  instruction  in  the  really  practical  and  absolutely  essential 
branches  of  a  common  education,  is  put  out  oi  sight  and  out  of  the 
school  house.  The  alacrity  with  which  a  blackboard  in  one  of  these 
schools,  when  they  chance  to  have  chalk,  can  be  covered  with  these 
mysterious  symbols  is  really  wonderful,  while  the  paucity  of  words  and 
poverty  of  language  in  their  explanation  is  as  really  painful  and  alarm- 
ing. This  subject  needs  consideration  in  high  places,  and  a  remedy 
should  be  sought  from  some  source,  I  think  very  few  of  our  teachers 
ever  studied,  or  even  read,  any  work  on  the  "  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching."    The  most  of  them  teach  by  "  rote." 

Normal  Graduates. — I  know  of  but  one  graduate  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal school  employed  in  the  district.  He  is  a  successful  and  popular 
teacher. 

Academies. — There  is  but  one  in  the  district — Franklin  Academy,  at 
Malone.  Average  number  of  pupils  100— of  all  ages;  building  three 
storied — stone;  library  small;  some  apparatus,  but  very  cZws/y;  studies 
pursued  academical;  supported  by  tuition  bills  and  money  received  from 
the  State,  either  from  the  Literature  Fund,  or  on  account  of  teachers' 
class.  The  practical  benefit  resulting  from  the  teachers'  class  is,  that 
twenty  or  more  young  people  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  academy 
a  term  without  the  annoyance  of  a  tuition  bill  at  its  close;  and  as  they 
are  generally  worthy  persons,  and  are  diligent  and  attentive  pupils,  they 
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make  a  commendable  proficiency,  and  are  better  fitted,  as  teachers,  than 
they  would  be  otherwise. 

District  Libraries. — These,  in  some  districts,  are  well  kept.  In  others 
they  have  gone  to  waste.  In  but  few  do  they  receive  the  care  and  at- 
tention they  deserve.  InMalone  village  the  library  consists  of  550  vol- 
umes of  good  books — historical,  biographical,  scientific,  &c.,  together 
with  some  of  the  best  literature  of  the  day,  well  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  all  ages  and  classes.  The  books  are  selected  with  care,  are  well 
kept,  and  if  the  same  care  and  attention  is  given  it  hereafter  that  it  has 
received  for  the  past  five  or  six  years,  it  will  become  an  ornament  and  a 
blessing  to  the  village,  and  something  of  which  it  will  have  good  reason 
to  be  proud.    It  is  much  read. 

Private  Libraries. — Of  these  there  are  none  of  importance — a  few  of 
respectability.  Periodicals  and  newspapers  are  read  in  all  American 
families,  and  many  of  our  people  of  foreign  birth  are  beginning  to  read 
for  themselves  much  more  than  formerly. 

Trustees. — The  majority  of  districts,  as  shown  by  reports,  prefer 
three. 

Teachers'  Institute. — This  was  held  in  October;  attendance  large; 
conducted  by  James  Cruikshank,  LL.  D.;  interest  in  exercises  good; 
practical  result  most  useful. 

Commissioner's  Labors. — I  intend  to  visit  the  schools  at  least  once  in 
each  term;  the  important  ones  more.  The  snow  was  so  deep  last  win- 
ter, and  in  out-of-the-way  places  the  roads  so  impassable,  that  all  could 
not  be  reached.  I  have,  however,  made  181  visitations  within  the  year, 
and  have  organized  two  institutes — one  in  March,  one  in  October.  In 
my  visits  I  notice  the  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting the  school.  If  improvements  can  be  made,  I  suggest  them,  and 
practically  illustrate  them. 

In  regard  to  text-books,  I  urge  the  use  of  the  best,  and  the  necessity 
of  uniformity  in  the  school.  To  reach  the  more  distant  schools  in  my 
district  requires  a  travel  of  some  seventy-five  miles.  This  involves  some 
labor,  especially  when  (as  last  winter)  the  snow  lies  four  feet  deep  in 
this  "Siberian  region."  I  give  a  punctual  attendance  upon  calls  and 
complaints;  and,  in  short,  endeavor  to  do  the  things  devolving  upon  a 
commissioner  to  do  as  well  as  I  know  how. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

SIDNEY  P.  BATES, 

School  Commissioner. 

Malone,  December  6,  1862, 

Second  District. 

To  the  Hon.  V.  M.  Rice,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

The  undersigned,  school  commissioner  of  the  2d  district  of  Franklin 
county,  N.  Y.,  respectfully  submits  the  following  report  : 
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The  whole  number  of  children  residing-  in  the  district  between  the  ag-es 

of  4  and  21  years  of  age,  is   6,435 

Number  attending  school   4,206 

Number  not  attending  school   2,229 

The  present  rate-bill  sj^stem  of  this  State  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  a 
larger  attendance  of  pupils  in  our  public  schools,  and  public  sentiment 
in  this  district  is  decidedly  opposed  to  it. 

The  school  houses,  particularly  those  recently  built,  are  good,  and  are, 
for  the  most  part,  constructed  of  wood  or  stone,  with  suitable  out-build- 
ings and  convenient  arrangements  for  ventilating.  There  are  many  old 
school  houses  in  the  district  that  are  unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  used.  Not  enough  attention  is  paid  in  selecting  suitable  sites, 
or  grading,  fencing,  and  beautifying  school  yards.  The  school  houses 
are  warmed  with  suitable  stoves,  and  furnished  with  hard  wood  for  fuel. 
With  the  exception  of  blackboards,  our  school  houses  are  poorly  fur- 
nished with  apparatus;  a  few  have  globes  and  maps.  The  branches  of 
study  generally  pursued  are  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  algebra,  ele- 
ments of  geography,  writing,  grammar,  history,  declamation,  composi- 
tion, and  civil  government. 

Teachers. — About  one-third  of  the  teachers  are  males,  and  two-thirds 
females.  Not  more  than  one  in  ten  of  the  males  make  teaching  a  pro- 
fession, and  probably  not  more  than  one  in  fifteen  of  the  females.  Males 
devote  about  four  of  the  winter  months  in  the  year  to  teaching — ave- 
rage wages  $18  per  month;  females  eight  months  of  the  year— average 
wages  $12;  ten  dollars  in  summer,  and  fourteen  in  winter. 

Nearl}^  all  of  the  teachers  now  employed  in  our  schools  have  attended 
a  teachers'  institute  in  this  State  within  the  year,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  schools.  Teachers  are  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination  in  all  of 
the  elementary  branches  taught  in  the  public  schools;  also,  as  to  their 
abilities  to  maintain  order  and  communicate  knowledge.  The  majority 
of  teachers  are  best  qualified  in  mathematics,  and  most  deficient  in  read- 
ing, grammar,  and  geography. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  teachers  have  studied  Page's  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Teaching,  and  about  one-third  take  and  read  the  New  York 
Teacher. 

We  grant  three  grades  of  certificates.  The  first  grade  entitles  the 
bearer  to  teach  for  three  years  in  any  town  in  the  county,  and  is  granted 
to  not  more  than  one  in  twenty  of  those  engaged.  The  second  entitles 
the  bearer  to  teach  in  any  district  in  the  county  for  one  year,  and  con- 
stitutes nine-tenths  of  all  the  certificates  granted.  The  third  entitles 
the  bearer  to  teach  in  some  particular  district  in  the  commissioner  dis- 
trict for  one  year,  and  constitutes  not  more  than  one-twentieth  of  the 
whole  number  granted.    Teachers  of  a  higher  grade  are  in  great  de- 
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mand,  and  the  supply  very  small.  Normal  school  graduates  and  under- 
graduates make  the  most  efficient  teachers  in  our  schools.  The  number 
in  this  district  does  not  exceed  five;  their  influence  excellent. 

Academies. — There  is  but  one  academy  in  this  district.  It  is  located 
at  Fort  Covington.  The  building  is  of  stone,  and  is  in  good  repair.  The 
number  of  students  in  attendance  is  seventy-five,  of  whom  about  one- 
third  are  under  twelve  years  of  age,  the  other  two-thirds  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-five.  Library  small  — only  275  volumes; 
but  well  selected.  Apparatus,  philosophical  and  chemical,  good,  and  in 
sufficient  quantity.  Studies  pursued  :  Elementary  and  higher  English, 
including  all  the  higher  mathematics  and  English  literature,  with  an- 
cient and  modern  languages.  The  principal  receives  $1,000  per  annum; 
his  assistants  (three  in  all),  $250  each.  Their  support  is  derived  from 
tuition  fees,  Literature  Fund,  and  fund  for  instructing  teachers'  classes, 
and  from  the  interest  of  an  academic  fund. 

The  common  schools  derive  much  benefit  from  teachers  instructed  in 
teachers'  classes  in  our  academy.  The  people  manifest  a  strong  desire 
that  the  appropriation  should  be  continued. 

Private  Schools. — The  number  of  private  schools  is  decreasing,  as 
compared  with  former  years.  There  have  been  but  eight  in  this  district 
during  the  last  year,  containing,  in  all,  192  pupils. 

There  are  no  parochial,  colored,  or  union  free  schools. 

Libraries  throughout  the  commissioner's  district  are  very  much  neg- 
lected, and  but  comparatively  few  of  the  books  are  read.  As  a  general 
thing,  they  are  composed  of  good  works;  but,  on  the  whole,  are  lightly 
esteemed.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  districts, 
where  the  library  money  does  not  exceed  three  dollars,  appropriate  it  to 
the  payment  of  teachers'  wages. 

Private  Libraries. — Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  in  this  district  possess 
more  or  less  of  a  private  library,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
French  families,  are  supplied  with  some  kind  of  a  newspaper  or  periodi- 
cal. This  large  amount  of  private  reading  has  a  great  tendency  to  les- 
sen the  demand  for  school  district  libraries.  Still,  I  think  the  people 
generally  would  be  unwilling  to  have  the  appropriation  for  library  pur- 
poses suspended. 

Trustees. — I  have  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  in 
this  district  prefer  one  to  three  trustees,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
statement:  Out  of  84  districts,  45  have  but  one  trustree;  22  two  trus- 
tees, and  n  three  trustees;  and  those  having  but  two  trustees  are  work- 
ing into  the  one  trustee  system.  In  districts  where  there  is  but  one 
trustee,  the  business  is  done  in  a  mnch  more  correct,  prompt,  and  ener- 
getic manner. 

Teachers'  Institutes. — The  last  teachers'  institute  in  this  county  was 
held  in  Malone,  and  was  conducted  by  James  Cruikshank,  LL.  D.,  editor 
of  the  New  York  Teacher.    Instruction  was  given  in  all  the  elementary 
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and  higher  branches  usually  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  their  prin- 
ciples fully  discussed,  and  their  applications  made  plain  and  well  under- 
stood. The  institute  was  a  complete  sacccss — as  all  are  that  Dr*  Cruik- 
shank  conducts.  There  were  about  130  teachers  in  attendance  on  an 
average  for  the  term  of  ten  days.  No  provision  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  has  done  more  for  the  public  schools  than  the  appropriation  for 
teachers'  institutes.  The  public  has  manifested  much  interest  in  these 
meetings,  and  the  benefits  produced  by  them  are  plainly  manifest  in  all 
parts  of  the  district. 

School  Commissioner. — The  labors  of  the  commissioner  of  this  district 
consist  in  examining  and  granting  licenses  to  teachers,  visiting  schools 
twice  a  year,  and  organizing  and  aiding  in  conducting  teachers'  associ- 
ations and  institutes,  and  making  such  changes  in  school  districts  as  are 
deemed  necessary,  together  with  such  other  labors  as  necessity  may  dic- 
tate. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WILLIAM  GILLIS, 

School  Commissioner. 

Fort  Covington,  December  26,  1862. 


FULTON  COUNTY. 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction  : 

Dear  Sir — The  schools  of  Fulton  county  at  the  present  time  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  A  large  proportion  of  the  school  houses  are  in 
good  order. 

The  studies  most  usually  pursued  in  our  schools  are  reading,  arith- 
metic, grammar,  geography,  and  penmanship;  also,  algebra,  philosophy, 
physiology,  and  chemistry  are  studied  with  commendable  zeal. 

A  large  proportion  of  our  teachers  are  females,  who  follow  teaching 
as  a  permanent  employment.  The  wages  of  females  range  from  $1.25 
to  S4  per  week,  and  that  of  males  from  $10  to  $25  per  month. 

The  attendance  on  teachers'  institute  the  last  year  was  very  large, 
larger  we  believe  than  ever  before  in  the  county.  We  had  a  successful 
session,  and  it  seemed  to  be  highly  appreciated  by  teachers  and  citizens. 

We  have  a  few  teachers  among  us  who  are  graduates  of  the  Normal 
school,  or  who  have  received  certificates  from  the  State  Department. 
They  are  teachers  of  energy,  tact  and  talent,  and  exert  a  powerful  influ- 
ence for  good  in  the  cause  of  education  generally.  The  teachers  attend- 
ing normal  classes  who  have  been  sent  out  from  our  academies,  some 
of  them  have  labored  with  great  success,  whilst  others  seem  to  have 
made  but  little  or  no  progress  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  no  advancement 
in  science  or  literature. 
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Of  the  standard  of  certificates  granted  by  us  about  one-half  are  of 
the  second  grade,  and  the  balance  is  about  equally  divided  between  the 
first  and  the  third  grades. 

The  school  district  libraries,  for  the  most  part,  are  but  in  a  middling 
condition.  The  books  are  good,  but  the  officers  who  are  especially  ap- 
pointed to  look  after  them,  do  but  little  or  nothing  that  the  statute 
requires. 

In  a  few  days  we  shall  send  you  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
our  institute,  wherein  you  will  find  the  number  of  days  we  were  in  ses- 
sion, names  and  residences  of  persons  employed  as  instructors,  subjects 
on  which  instruction  was  given,  names  of  lecturers  and  their  subjects, 
number  of  teachers  in  attendance,  public  interest  manifested  in  the 
exercises,  &c. 

The  amount  of  labor  performed  by  us  during  the  last  year  has  been 
quite  exiensive.  We  have  personally  inspected  over  100  teachers,  made 
150  visits  to  the  schools  of  this  county,  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  to 
accomplish  it,  addressed  500  letters  to  trustees,  teachers  and  officers 
connected  with  the  interests  of  common  schools,  held  an  institute, 
attended  associations,  altered  districts,  and  made  reports  to  State 
Department;  these,  with  other  duties  that  have  been  performed,  have 
made  our  office  one  of  labor  and  responsibility. 

Very  truly  yours, 

IRA  H.  VAN  xNESS, 

School  Commissioner. 


GENESEE  COUNTY. 

To  the  Hon.  Y.  M.  Rice,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir — In  answer  to  your  circular,  I  submit  the  following  report: 
The  number  of  children  in  the  county,  September  30,  1862,  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years,  was  10,108;  the  number  of  differ- 
ent names  on  the  teachers'  lists,  as  nearly  as  I  could  ascertain,  during 
the  last  school  year,  was  1,313;  the  average  attendance  was  about 
5,128.  The  pupils  in  attendance  in  the  summer  were  generally  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  and  between  six  and  sixteen  in  the  winter. 
From  seven  to  eight  I  consider  about  the  right  age  to  commence  attend- 
ing school;  not  much  under  eight  usually.  The  law  fixing  the  ages  for 
drawing  public  money  I  think  ought  to  be  changed;  but  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  policy. 

Part  of  the  expense  being  paid  by  rate-bills  may  keep  some  from 
attending  regularly,  but  has  not  the  effect,  I  think,  to  keep  many  names 
off  the  lists. 
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The  amount  expended  witliin  the  last  school  year  for  apparatus,  not 

including'  the  Union  school,  Batavia,  was   $42  96 

For  building  and  repairing  school  houses,  and  for  sites  and 

other  conveniences   1,870  04 

Total  for  permanent  improvements   $1,913  00 

Amount  paid  for  library  books  in  the  different  districts,  and 

for  apparatus  in  the  union  school   769  5 1 

Total   $2,682  57 

Amount  paid  teachers  (including  $2,160.95  paid  the  union 

school  teachers)   $18,042  07 

For  wood  and  other  incidental  expenses   1,950  04 

Making  amount  for  running  expenses   19,992  1 1 


Total  expenses  of  the  common  schools  for  the  year,  not  in- 
cluding commissioner's  salary,  institute  expenses,  &c. . . .   $22,674  68 


Of  the  above  amount  one-half  is  paid  with  public  money,  one-fourth 
by  rate-bill,  and  one-fourth  by  tax. 

The  schools  (except  the  union  school)  are  not  supplied  with  apparatus, 
except  blackboards,  and  a  few  with  maps,  charts  or  globes. 

The  expenses  of  the  union  school  are  paid  by  tax  and  voluntary  con- 
tributions, except  what  are  paid  with  public  money.  It  is  the  only  free 
school,  as  all  others  are  liable  to  rate-bills. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1862,  268  different  persons 
have,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  been  engaged  in  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  county,  of  whom  177  are  females,  and  91  males. 
Of  these,  only  three  or  four  males,  and  about  90  of  the  females  make 
teaching  their  business. 

Female  teachers  in  the  summer  generally  receive  from  $1.50  to  $1.75 
per  week,  exclusive  of  board,  and  in  the  winter  about  $15  or  $16  per 
month.  Male  teachers  from  $18  to  $20  per  month — some  of  both  classes 
receiving  more,  and  a  few  less,  than  the  above  wages. 

The  proportion  of  male  teachers  is  much  less  the  present  winter  than 
last.  Although  several  teachers  from  this  county  have  graduated  at 
the  Normal  school,  but  one  graduate  and  two  undergraduates  have  been 
teaching  in  the  county  the  past  year.  Others  are  teaching  elsewhere 
successfully,  and  under  good  pay. 

Some  teachers  holding  State  certificates  show  a  commendable  zeal  and 
ambition,  while  others  are  effectually  killed  by  a  similar  document,  and 
lose  all  interest  in  teaching  and  in  teachers'  doings. 

There  are  seven  academies  and  seminaries  and  one  classical  school  in 
the  county,  besides  the  academical  department  of  the  union  school.  I 
cannot  state  their  attendance. 

The  small  private  schools  are  few,  and  growing  beautifully  less. 
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But  little  interest  is  generally  felt  in  district  libraries,  and  the  library 
money  could  generally  be  used  to  more  advantage  for  other  purposes. 

Over  half  the  districts  have  but  one  trustee,  I  think,  and  the  business 
is  generally  better  attended  to  by  one  than  by  three. 

Our  teachers'  institute  in  October  was  a  perfect  success.  I  herewith 
se)id  you  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  institute. 

In  reference  to  my  labors,  I  find  I  have  no  time  to  be  idle.  With  140 
schools  to  visit,  teachers  to  be  examined  and  licensed,  reports,  cor- 
respondence, institutes  and  associations  to  be  attended  to,  /  manage  to 
keep  busy. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

0.  S.  THROOP, 
School  Commissioner  for  Genesee  Co. 

Bat  A  VI  A,  December,  1862. 


GREENE  COUNTY— FiKST  District. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

The  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  this  district  is  6,268; 
attending  school  in  winter,  2,883;  in  summer,  2,596. 

I  cannot  give  any  definite  information  as  to  the  effect  of  rate-bills  on 
attendance,  nor  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  them. 

In  regard  to  the  character  and  condition  of  school  houses,  about  one- 
third  are  respectable,  one-third  comparatively  respectable,  one-third  su- 
perlatively bad.  Four  are  of  brick,  one  stone,  and  seventy-four  frame — 
making,  in  all,  seventy -nine. 

The  sites  are  generally  small,  and  on  land  of  least  value  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, with  no  adornments.  Outbuildings  are  scarce,  and  in  bad  con- 
dition. 

All  have  blackboards,  outline  maps  in  a  few,  occasionally  a  map  of 
the  United  States  or  the  State  of  New  York,  and  now  and  then  a  globe. 

The  houses  are  ventilated  by  raising  or  lowering  the  windows,  or 
opening  the  door;  and  warmed  with  wood  or  coal  by  stoves  mostly  close. 

Text-books  in  use:  Readers,  Sanders',  Parker  &  Watson's;  spellers, 
Sanders';  grammar.  Brown's;  arithmetic,  Davies',  Thomson's,  &c.,  &c. 
Geography,  all  kinds;  dictionary,  Webster's.  Clark's  Analysis  is  being 
introduced  in  many  of  the  schools. 

The  branches  of  study  most  generally  pursued  are  reading,  w^riting, 
grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic. 

Ages  of  pupils  beginning  and  ending  their  attendance:  Commencing 
three  and  a  half  to  four  years,  and  ending  from  fifteen  to  twenty.  Pupils, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  probably  attend  school  less  than  four  months  in 
a  year.  The  progress  of  the  schools  is  such  as  might  be  expected,  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  teach- 
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ers  employed.  Most  of  the  teachers  may  be  styled  temporary — that  is, 
the  males  teaching  in  winter,  the  females  in  summer. 

The  most  urgent  wants  of  the  schools  are:  First,  a  disposition  in  the 
emplo^^ers  to  procure  good  and  permanent  teachers,  enlarged  houses, 
and  beautiful  grounds;  second,  a  disposition  in  the  employers  to  encour- 
age and  sustain  the  teacher  in  the  discipline  and  government  of  the 
school,  and  a  uniformity  of  text-books  throughout  the  State  not  liable  to 
a  revision  every  full  moon. 

Of  the  IS  teachers  employed  in  the  winter  of  1861  and  '62,  45  were 
males  and  33  females.  In  the  summer  of  1862,  of  the  79  teachers  em- 
ployed, 2  were  males  and  77  females.  Three  only  of  the  above  can  be 
said  to  be  permanent  teachers.  The  wages  of  teachers  vary  for  males 
from  $12  to  $20  per  month,  and  board;  for  females,  from  $1.25  to  $3  per 
week,  and  board.  Our  institute  held  last  fall  was  attended  by  about 
100 — not  over  one-third  of  the  number  of  teachers  temporarily  employed 
as  teachers  in  our  county.  The  character  of  the  examinations  to  which 
I  subject  teachers  is  in  accordance  with  the  statute.  To  define  the 
branches  of  study. I  find  them  best  prepared  to  teach  would  be  difiScult; 
but  they  are  generally  most  deficient  in  grammar,  especially  in  spelling 
and  the  definition  of  words. 

Certificates, — The  grades  usually  granted  are  the  second,  a  few  of  the 
third,  still  less  of  the  first. 

Qualifications. — There  is  no  demand  for  teachers  of  high  qualifica- 
tions. We  have  but  one  Normal  graduate  employed.  There  is  no  acad- 
emy in  my  commissioner  district. 

Private  Schools  are  on  the  decrease.  The  number  will  not,  I  think, 
exceed  twelve,  and  those  are  entirely  confined  to  large  villages,  and 
generally  composed,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  of  small  scholars. 

We  have  no  parochial  schools.  Our  colored  school  in  Catskill  is  em- 
braced in  the  public  free  school  association,  and  consequently  sup- 
ported by  tax.    Number  of  pupils  about  forty. 

The  above  district  (No.  1  in  Catskill)  is  the  only  union  free  school  or- 
ganized under  the  law  of  1853  in  my  jurisdiction. 

The  district  school  libraries  are  in  an  unhealthy  condition — the 
character  of  books  diversified — estimation  in  which  they  are  held  deplo- 
rable. The  money  appropriated  for  this  purpose  would  be  much  more 
usefully  dispensed  in  providing  text  books  for  children  of  indigent 
parents,  who  in  many  cases  are  actually  unable  to  procure  them  from 
the  scanty  reward  they  receive  for  their  labor. 

Private  libraries  in  the  rural  districts  are  meagre;  periodicals  sparsely 
taken;  newspapers  ditto;  effect  on  the  district  libraries  of  little  con- 
sideration. 

Our  institute,  held  last  fall,  was  said  to  be,  by  those  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  a  fair  success;  a  full  report  of  which  was  made  to  the  De- 
partment at  its  close. 
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I  reported  to  the  Department  not  long  since  the  name  and  post  office 
address  of  a  trustee  in  each  district  in  my  commissioner  district,  marking- 
the  number  three  or  one,    I  think  more  districts  elect  three  than  one. 

I  have  since  my  election  visited  every  school  district  twice  in  each 
year,  many  of  them  three,  and  not  a  few  of  them  four  times.  The  last 
year  40  three  times;  10  four  times.  I  hold  appointments  in  each  town, 
spring  and  fall,  for  the  examination  of  teachers;  and  I  call  personally  on 
the  respective  town  clerks  for  the  district  reports.  I  am  engaged  in  no 
other  business.  My  expenses,  which  I  call  necessary,  amounted  the 
past  year  to  $121.58.  There  is  no  dissatisfaction  that  I  have  heard  of  as 
respects  the  office  of  school  commissioner. 

The  foregoing  report,  meagre  as  it  is,  I  hope  will  prove  satisfactory. 
Respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  C.  W.  CLEVELAND, 

School  Commissioner. 

Second  District. 

The  undersigned,  school  commissioner  for  the  second- district ,of  Greene 
county,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Department,  would 
respectfully  submit  the  subjoined  report: 

Notwithstanding  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  the  average  duration  of 
the  terms  and  the  attendance  upon  the  schools  in  this  district  have 
exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year  ;  yet  there  is  much  diversity  of 
opinion,  in  different  portions  of  the  district,  relative  to  the  benefits 
derived  from  our  common  schools.  In  neighborhoods  settled  by  inhabi- 
tants from  the  Eastern  States  we  have  generally  found  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  persons  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  school  fund  in  the  school 
room.  In  these  localities  rate-bills  are  paid  promptly  and  cheerfully. 
In  other  sections,  where  traditions  are  more  reverenced  than  laws,  any 
system  or  course  that  abstracts  cents,  instead  of  dollars,  from  their 
pockets  is  decidedly  popular  ;  here  school  is  kept — sometimes  taught. 

There  has  been  less  money  expended  in  repairing  and  buildings  than 
in  former  years.  Three-fourths  of  our  school  houses  are  creditable, 
comfortable  buildings;  some  of  the  rest  are  very  old,  and  would  not 
make  respectable  pigpens.  In  one  of  these  districts  a  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  have  tried  for  years  to  erect  a  new  house;  but  ignorance 
and  wealth  holding  the  balance  of  power,  the  requisite  vote  could  not 
be  obtained. 

As  yet  but  little  attention  has  been  given  to  adorning-  and  beautify- 
ing either  the  school  houses  or  their  surroundings.  All  acknowledge  that 
it  should  be  the  most  pleasant  and  attractive  spot  in  the  neighborhood. 
I  have  repeatedly  advised  in  relation  to  these  things,  and  am  happy  to 
state  that  a  few  have  heeded  the  advice.  Had  groves  been  planted  on 
our  playgrounds  twenty  years  ago,  who  can  estimate  their  iulluence  in 
popularizing  our  common  schools  ? 
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Blackboards  are  used  extensively;  maps  and  globes  more  or  less  in 
nearly  every  district. 

Reading",  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic  and  grammar  are  the  principal 
branches  taught,  although  in  many  places  I  have  found  good  classes  in 
history,  book-keeping,  algebra,  and  geometry. 

Pupils  usually  commence  going  to  school  at  five  years  of  age,  and 
attend  a  portion  of  the  time  until  eighteen. 

There  are  135  teachers  in  this  district,  three-fifths  of  whom  are 
females  ;  35  professional,  who  teach  nine  or  ten  months  during  the  year. 
The  males  receive  $35  and  the  females  $14  per  month.  The  temporary 
teachers  generally  alternate,  males  teaching  in  the  winter,  females  in 
the  summer;  length  of  each  term  about  four  months. 

The  candidates  are  examined  in  classes,  orally,  in  the  branches  pre- 
scribed by  the  Code  of  Public  Instruction.  Those  entitled  to  first  grade 
certificates  are  licensed  for  three  years;  the  others  for  one  year  or  less. 

Very  few  of  the  temporary  teachers  have  read  any  work  upon  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  The  examinations  have  shown  that  the 
applicants  for  licenses  are  more  deficient  in  geography  and  grammar 
than  in  other  branches.  Arithmetic  is  their  forte.  The  demand  for  a 
better  class  of  teachers  is  annually  increasing.  We  have  but  three 
Normal  pupils  within  our  jurisdiction.  They  are  worthy,  successful 
laborers,  and  exert  a  salutary  influence  in  the  right  direction. 

Owing  to  injudicious  selections  in  many  places,  the  one  trusteeship 
has  become  unpopular.  The  people  are  returning  to  the  old  s^^stem.  If 
they  were  not  allowed  to  hire  relatives,  they  would  favor  the  new  law. 
Not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  districts  have  furnished  the  books  re- 
quired by  the  Code. 

The  teachers'  institute  was  held  at  Catskill.  Ten  days'  lectures  were 
given  upon  pertinent  subjects  by  Prof.  Cavert,  of  Albany;  J.  M;  Watson, 
New  York;  A.  M.  Osborn,  Catskill;  J.  Hutchings,  New  York,  and  Prof. 
Clark,  of  Homer.  Some  of  the  lecturers  aided  in  conducting  the  daily 
exercises.  Profs.  Allen,  of  Albany,  and  Potter,  of  New  York,  also  as- 
sisted. The  first  week  but  little  interest  was  manifested  by  the  citizens; 
the  second  week,  however,  we  were  .favored  with  a  goodly  number  of 
the  friends  of  education. 

Since  my  last  report  was  made,  I  have  examined  91  teachers,  granted 
*T0  certificates — 15  first  grade,  33  second  grade,  and  22  of  the  third; 
have  visted  84  of  the  schools  once;  50  twice;  11  three  times;  4  four 
times;  1  five  times. 

There  is  but  one  academy  in  this  district.  The  number  of  students 
attending  it  is  45 — 14  between  nine  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  24  be- 
tween thirteen  and  eighteen,  11  between  eighteen  and  twenty-five;  it  is 
supplied  with  philosophical  apparatus.  The  substantial  and  ornamental 
English  branches  and  the  languages  are  taught.  Salary  of  the  princi- 
pal $500  per  annum.    The  benefit  derived  from  the  appropriation  for  the 
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normal  class  is  exceedingly  limited.  In  our  humble  opinion,  this  fund 
should  be  added  to  that  used  to  defray  the  expenses  of  institutes. 

District  libraries  have  outlived  their  utility.  Books,  periodicals,  and 
papers  have  been  so  cheap  for  the  last  ten  tears,  that  families  have  sup- 
plied themselves  with  reading  matter;  and  districts  that  could  have 
added  their  library  money  to  the  teachers'  fund.  If  they  were  permitted, 
undoubtedly  nine-tenths  of  the  districts  would  sell  their  books  for  old 
paper. 

M.  L.  NEWCOMB. 

South  Durham,  December  26,  1862. 


HAMILTON  COUNTY. 

Wells,  December  2(jth,  1862. 
Hon.  Y.  M.  Rice,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Dear  Sir — About  two-thirds  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  this 
county  attend  the  district  schools  during  some  part  of  the  year.  It  is  a 
very  surprising  fact  that,  in  this  enlightened  age,  so  many  parents  are 
so  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  most  precious  interests  of  their  children. 
Four-fifths  of  the  cases  in  which  children  do  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a 
common  school  education  maybe  attributed  to  the  remissness  of  parents- 
Many  men  of  means  allow  their  children  to  run  at  large  in  our  streets, 
and  squander  away  their  time,  without  benefiting  themselves,  their 
parents,  or  the  community  in  which  they  reside. 

There  are  a  few  narrow-minded  individuals  in  this  county,  as  well  as 
in  all  others,  that  stand  in  perfect  horror  of  rate-bills,  and  frequently 
withhold  their  children  from  school  in  anticipation  of  being  called  upon 
for  a  few  shillings  to  aid  in  their  education  ;  but  it  is  a  refreshing  fact, 
however,  that  such  men  are  only  the  exception  to  the  general  rule,  for 
the  great  majority  bear  these  little  burdens  with  cheerfulness  and  be- 
coming dignity.  In  most  cases,  those  that  complain  the  most  bitterly  of 
rate-bills  are  those  most  able  to  pay  without  embarrassment. 

The  school  houses  in  this  county,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  very 
comfortable,  convenient  and  pleasantly  locj^ted.-  In  some  cases  there  is 
a  lack  of  furniture  indispensable  to  a  school  room;  but  with  these  few 
exceptions  they  are  snug  and  tidy,  and  seem  to  have  been  built  with  an 
eye  to  their  adaptation. 

Children  usually  begin  to  attend  school  at  the  age  of  five,  and  attend 
more  or  less  until  they  are  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old. 

We  want  more  live,  thorough-going  teachers;  but  before  we  can  expect 
to  see  a  very  great  proportion  of  such  teachers  in  our  schools,  we  must 
work  out  a  change  of  sentiment  amongst  our  people.  In  many  of  our 
school   districts  they  employ  teachers  for  the  very  least  amount  of 
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money  that  one  can  be  induced  to  teach  for.  In  these  schools  I  always 
find  third  grade  teachers.  Most  of  our  districts  are  not  willing-  to  offer 
fair  inducements  to  good  teachers;  if  they  would  do  so,  many  more 
persons  of  education  would  turn  their  attention  to  teaching  as  a  profes- 
sion. 

The  estimation  in  which  our  school  district  libraries  have  formerly 
been  held  appears  to  be  on  the  decline.  The  books  do  not  seem  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  people.  Most  families  in  these  times  are  in  possession 
of  reading  matter,  in  the  form  of  books,  periodicals,  and  newspapers, 
adapted  to  their  particular  tastes.  This  fact  accounts  for  the  deprecia- 
tion in  the  popularity  of  district  libraries. 

The  teachers'  institute  for  this  county  was  held  at  Wells  Centre,  com- 
mencing on  the  14th  of  October,  and  closing  on  the  24th  of  October. 
Prof  Wm.  M.  Stark,  of  Northampton,  assisted  by  Clark  S.  Tanner,  Esq., 
of  Fish  House,  Fulton  county,  were  the  principal  instructors  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects,  viz:  Elocution,  orthography,  geography,  written  and  in- 
tellectual arithmetic,  grammar,  algebra,  parsing,  lectures  on  physiology, 
physical  geography,  astronomy,  and  school  teaching.  The  whole  number 
of  teachers  in  attendance  was  about  forty.  The  interest  manifested  by 
the  public  was  very  encouraging  and  gratifying. 

Respectfully  yours^ 

WM.  W.  BURNHAM. 


HERKIMER  COUNTY— First  District. 

Newport,  November  20,  1862. 
Hon.  Y.  M.  Rice,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

My  Dear  Sir— The  following  is  my  report  on  public  instruction  within 
my  official  jurisdiction  : 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  attending  district  schools  in  district  No. 
1,  Herkimer  county,  is  5,759;  number  attending  less  than  two  months  is 
613;  two  months  and  less  than  four,  2,041;  four  months  and  less  than 
six,  1,346;  six  months  and  less  than  eight,  831. 

The  effect  that  rate-bills  .have  on  the  attendance  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
bad  one.  Parents  who  are  poor,  and  many  of  those  who  are  not,  often 
take  their  children  out,  when  they  find  that  the  public  money  will  no 
longer  pay  their  school  bills.  Public  sentiment  is  gradually  becoming 
unfavorable  to  rate-bills.  I  have  for  some  time  been  of  the  opinion  that 
a  system  of  free  schools  throughout  the  State  ought  at  once  to  be  estab- 
lished.   The  real  friends  of  education  demand  it. 

Provision  for  the  instruction  of  pupils  is  gradually  becoming  better. 
More  attention  is  paid  to  the  comforts  of  pupils  than  heretofore.  Con- 
siderable attention  is  given  to  the  building  and  ventilation  of  school 
houses;  out-buildings  and  school  house  sites  are  usually  good.    The  sup- 
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ply  of  school  apparatus  is  not,  in  all  cases,  such  as  it  should  be,  though  an 
improvement  in  this  respect  is  being  made.  It  consists  usually  of  globes, 
normal  and  astronomical  charts,  Sanders'  series  of  Readers,  Adams  and 
Thomson's  Arithmetics,  and  Brown's  Grammar  are  used.  These  are  the 
principal  branches  pursued. 

Pupils  commence  school  at  the  age  of  five  years,  and  continue  until 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  at  the  district  school.  Females  attend 
the  whole  of  said  time;  males  about  two-thirds.  The  progress  of  the 
schools  is  usually  very  good — an  improvement  in  this  respect  is  annu- 
ally being  made. 

A  uniformity  of  text-books  should  be  had  in  every  county;  at  least 
in  each  school  commissioner's  district.  It  would  save  a  great  deal  of 
clashing,  and  a  great  deal  of  lost  time.  School  commissioners  should 
have  the  power  to  say  what  books  should  be  used.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  would  be  readily  given  by  the  people.  If  school  commis- 
sioners could  have  the  power  of  saying  what  kind  of  school  apparatus 
should  be  used,  and  what  should  be  the  supph%  it  would  be  well,  and 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  schools.  It  would  be  well,  too,  if  prac- 
ticable, to  give  the  commissioner  the  power  of  designating,  through  the 
teacher,  the  studies  that  each  scholar  should  pursue.  Let  him  act  strictly 
in  accordance  with  printed  instructions  given  by  the  commissioner. 
There  would  be  no  trouble  about  this,  if  each  school  district  could  have 
a  library  of  school  books  furnished — say  by  means  of  a  tax— the  com- 
missioner to  have  power  to  say  what  amounts  should  be  raised  annually 
for  this  purpose. 

About  three-fifths  of  the  teachers  are  females — two-fifths  males.  About 
one-third  make  teaching  a  permanent  employment.  Male  teachers  get 
in  the  winter  from  $14  to  $20  per  month,  and  board — average  $18; 
and  from  $25  to  $40  per  month,  and  board  themselves — average  $30. 
Female  teachers  get  from  $1.^5  to  $2.50  per  week,  and  board;  and  from 
$3  to  $5,  and  board  themselves — average,  when  boarded,  $2;  when  they 
board  themselves,  $4.    There  are  very  few  female  teachers  in  the  winter. 

The  attendance  at  our  teachers'  institute  this  fall  was  larger  than  ever 
before.  There  w^ere  from  difierent  parts  of  the  county  two  hundred  and 
sixty  teachers  in  attendance.  A  majority  of  them  were  present  during 
the  whole  session.  Teachers  under  my  charge  are  subjected  to  a  verbal, 
though  rigid  examination  in  the  branches  usually  taught  in  our  common 
schools.  I  usually  find  my  teachers  best  prepared  to  teach  arithmetic 
and  grammar;  they  are  most  deficient  in  geography  and  reading.  About 
one-quarter  have  read  works  on  the  ''Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching." 
I  grant  annually  about  150  certificates — one-eighth  of  which  are  the 
first  grade,  one-half  the  second  grade,  three-eighths  the  third  grade. 
There  is  a  fair  demand  for  teachers  of  higli  qualifications,  and  the  sup- 
ply is  good.  The  number  of  Normal  school  graduates  and  undergradu- 
ates employed  do  not,  I  think,  exceed  eight  or  ten.    They  usually  meet 
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with  good  success,  though  the  deiiiand  for  their  services  does  not  seem 
to  be  very  great. 

There  are  in  my  district  two  academical  institutions — Fairfield  and 
Little  Falls.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  Little  Falls 
academy  is  104,  and  the  average  age  is  16  years.  There  is  one  building, 
which  is  stone.  There  are  683  volumes  in  the  library,  valued  at  $444. 
A  very  complete  set  of  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  is  pos- 
sessed, worth  $595.  Wages  paid  to  teachers  annually  amount  to 
81,900. 

The  Fairfield  academy  numbers  226 — one-third  of  whom  are  ladies, 
two-thirds  gentlemen.  There  are  five  large  buildings — three  stone  and 
two  frame.  There  is  a  large  and  well  selected  cabinet  of  minerals.  There 
are  two  flourishing  societies,  which  have  libraries  numbering,  with  that 
of  the  seminary,  over  3,000  volumes.  The  apparatus  is  worth  over  $2,000, 
and  is  equal,  if  not  superior  to  that  of  any  other  similar  institution  in 
the  State.  The  studies  pursued  are  the  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
mathematics,  natural  science,  &c.,  &c. ;  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
oil  painting,  Grecian  painting,  &c.,  &;c.  There  is  also  a  commercial 
department,  offering  all  the  facilities  of  the  best  commercial  colleges. 
Wages  paid  to  teachers  amount  to  about  $4,000.00.  Common  schools 
usually  derive  great  benefit  from  the  teachers'  class  taught  in  this  semi- 
nary, as  many  of  our  teachers  come  from  this  institution. 

The  number  of  private  schools  in  my  district  is  12;  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance,  229.  Private  schools  in  this  vicinity  are  gradually 
decreasing.    They  are  not  so  popular  as  in  former  years. 

Our  district  school  libraries,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  are  in 
rather  a  poor  condition.  Some  immediate  change  with  regard  to  dis- 
trict libraries  should  be  made.  Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
selection  of  such  books  as  will  be  interesting  to  those  for  whom  they 
are  kept.  Librarians  are  negligent,  and  often  lose  books.  School  com- 
missioners ought  to  have  the  power  of  selecting  and  distributing  books. 
Library  money  should  be  placed  in  their  hands.  Too  small  an  amount 
of  money  is  annually  allowed  for  library  purposes.  More  should  be 
allowed  by  the  Department,  or  else  trustees  should  be  made  to  raise  a 
certain  amount  annually,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars.  More 
stringent  regulations  should  be  made  with  regard  to  the  g-eneral  super- 
vision and  keeping  of  libraries.  The  estimation  in  which  the  people  now 
hold  them,  is  a  poor  one  indeed.  More  books  should  be  annually  pur- 
chased, and  the  best  selections  made.  It  would  be  well  to  allow  libra- 
rians the  fines  collected  from  those  who  draw  books.  Such  fines  should 
be  large. 

I  think  the  people  generally  prefer  one  trustee  to  three.  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  a  regulation  of  this  kind  should  be  immediately  made. 
What  one  trustee  could  do  very  easily,  three  might  find,  as  they  often 
do,  great  difficulty  in  doing.    The  inconvenience,  too,  attached  to  the 
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?issembling  of  three  when  any  action  is  to  be  taken  is  very  great.  The 
consequence  is,  that  one  usually  does  the  work  and  tlie  others  find  fault. 
A  majority  of  the  districts  elect  three,  more  because  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing  so  than  anything  else.  I  think  that  most  of  the  trustees 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  No.  116,  Code  of  Public  Instruction. 

Both  commissioners  in  this  county  unite  in  holding  a  teachers'  insti- 
tute. Our  institute  this  year  convened  at  Mohawk,  Oct.  20th,  and 
closed  on  Friday,  Oct.  31st,  making  a  session  of  11  days.  Prof.  C.  T. 
Pooler  of  Deansville  academy,  Prof  T.  N.  Beebe  of  Mohawk,  and  Prof. 
J.  S.  Smith  of  Frankfort,  assisted  in  conducting  the  class  exercises. 
Prof.  Pooler  took  reading,  grammar  and  occasionally  arithmetic  ;  Prof 
Beebe,  written  and  mental  arithmetic-^  Prof  Smith,  geography.  Dr. 
Fisher  of  Hamilton  College,  Prof.  Townsend  of  Rochester,  Rev.  Mr. 
Briggs  of  Mohawk,  Judge  Dean  uf  Herkimer,  Rev.  Mr.  Lord  of  Warren, 
and  Hon.  V.  M.  Rice,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Emer- 
son W.  Keyes,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  were  our 
lecturers.  The  interest  manifested  at  our  last  teachers'  institute  was 
unbounded — every  one  taking  an  interest  in  the  teachers'  institute.  The 
success  of  the  institute  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  amount  of 
money  received.  A  session  of  four  weeks  would  prove  beneficial  to  the 
school  interest,  providing  the  requisite  means  to  sustain  an  institute 
this  length  of  time  could  be  allowed.  I  would  not  think  it  advisable  to 
continue  a  session  longer  than  said  time. 

There  are  ten  towns  in  my  district,  and  one  hundred  school  districts. 
I  usually  commence  visiting  schools  about  the  first  or  middle  of  Decem- 
ber. It  takes  me  from'  eight  to  ten  weeks  to  visit  them  once  each. 
After  finishing  my  winter  visitations,  I  have  the  apportionment  of  pub- 
lic money  to  make  out.  I  commence  my  examinations  of  teachers  about 
the  middle  of  April,  and  spend  from  two  to  three  weeks  in  the  different 
towns  for  this  purpose.  I  commence  my  summer  visitations  about  the 
first  of  June.  I  am  employed  at  this  business  again  from  eight  to  ten 
weeks.  I  have  to  spend  some  time  in  the  fall  in  organizing  a  teachers' 
'institute;  I  am  employed  at  the  institute  about  two  weeks.  A  part  of 
my  examinations  take  place  at  the  institute.  I  spend  some  time  after 
the  close  of  the  session  in  examining  teachers.  I  am  often  called  upon  for 
assistance  and  advice — occasionally  to  act  in  altering,  dissolving,  or 
establishing  a  school  district.  I  am  always  at  home  on  Saturdays  to 
attend  to  business  calls.  The  greater  part  of  my  time  is  employed  in 
attending  to  the  duties  connected  with  my  office.  Our  salaries  are  too 
small;  no  commissioner  can  afford  to  spend  so  much  of  his  time,  and  be 
at  so  great  an  expense  as  constantly  attends  him,  for  the  sum  of  $500 
or  $600.    The  State  should  increase  our  salaries. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ETHAN  A.  IVES,' 

School  Commissioner. 
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Second  District. 

Cedarville,  December  25,  1862. 
Hon.  V.  M.  Rice,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

gir  In  accordance  with  the  request,  made  in  your  circular  to  school 

commissioners,  of  Aug.  2T,  1862,  the  school  commissioner  of  the  2d  assem- 
bly district  of  Herkimer  county  respectfully  submits  the  following  report: 

Common  Schools. — There  are  98  school  districts  under  my  supervision, 
which  report  6,880  persons  of  school  age;  4,627  of  whom  have  attended 
common  schools  a  portion  of  the  past  year. 

The  rate-bill  system  is  considered,  by  those  who  are  most  competent 
to  judge,  as  a  standing  bid  for  cheap  and  unqualified  teachers  ;  and 
from  personal  observation,  I  feel  justified  in  saying,  that  this  system,  in 
many  instances,  proves  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  our  common 
schools,  by  either  preventing  attendance,  or  encouraging  the  employ- 
ment of  cheap  teachers. 

The  school  houses  of  this  district  are  improving  somewhat  from  year 
to  year.  About  three-fourths  of  them  are  tolerably  well  constructed, 
having  comfortable  seats,  and  some  means  for  ventilation,  &c.  Wood 
stoves  are  usually  employed  for  warming  purposes,  coal  stoves  are 
used  in  a  few  instances.  About  one-half  of  the  schools  are  passably 
well  supplied  with  school  room  appurtenances.  Many  of  them  are, 
however,  destitute  of  school  registers,  phonetic  charts,  globes,  and 
geographical  maps,  and  some  are  destitute  of  dictionaries.  About  one- 
third  of  our  school  houses  are  provided  with  suitable  out-buildings — 
some  are  entirely  destitute  of  these  conveniences.  About  one-eighth  of 
our  school  houses  have  fine  sites,  being  somewhat  removed  from  the 
highway,  and  having  playgrounds  attached.  About  three-eighths  are 
located  near  road-crossings,  groves,  or  commons,  and  are  thus  aff"orded 
tolerable  conveniences  for  recreation. 

The  text  books  in  general  use  are  Sanders'  series  of  Readers;  Thom- 
son's Arithmetics  ;  and  Brown's  Grammar.  Parker  and  Watson's  series 
of  Readers,  Robinson's  Arithmetics,  and  Clark's  Grammars  are  being- 
introduced  into  some  of  our  leading  schools. 

We  frequently  find  scholars  in  our  summer  schools  as  young  as  three 
Years.  This,  however,  is  an  error  which  proves  an  annoyance  to  the 
teacher  and  school,  and  punishes  the  child  physically  far  more  than  he 
is  improved  mentally.  As  the  mass  of  the  people  attend  only  the  com- 
mon school,  we  find  the  ages  of  those  who  attend  to  vary  from  three  to 
twenty-one,  and  occasionally  to  twenty-five  years.  We  seldom  find  in 
our  summer  schools  scholars  who  are  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
of  age,  the  older  ones,  and  especially  the  males,  attending  only  the 
winter  term. 

Many  of  our  schools  are  in  need  of  thorough,  well-qualified  teachers, 
who  propose  to  make  teaching  a  profession,  and  not  an  incidental  occu- 
pation.   They  also  need  the  establishment  of  some  means  to  awaken  an 
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educational  interest,  and  a  worthy  appreciation  of  merit  on  the  part  of 
school  patrons  and  trustees. 

Teachers.— About  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  of  this  district  are 
females.  A  majority  of  the  teachers  employed  in  winter  are  males, 
while  nine-tenths  of  the  summer  teachers  are  fema,les.  A  very  small 
proportion  of  the  male  teachers  make  teaching  a  permanent  employment. 
About  one-half  of  the  female  teachers  make  teaching,  and  a  preparation 
for  its  duties,  their  entire  occupation,  at  least  for  a  brief  number  of 
years.  The  highest  wages  paid  to  gentlemen  teachers  of  this  district 
are  $65  per  month,  and  the  lowest  $12  per  month.  Ladies  receive  from 
82  per  week  to  $1  per  day.  Young  teachers  in  summer  are  occasionally 
employed  as  low  as  $1.50  per  week  and  board.  Teachers  who  receive 
the  highest  wages  mentioned  board  themselves.  The  usual  custom, 
however,  is  for  teachers  to  board  about  the  districts. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  resident  teachers  of  this  district  attended  either 
one  or  both  of  the  teachers'  institutes,  held  in  this  Assembly  district 
within  the  past  year.    The  teachers'  associations  are  well  attended. 

We  employ  in  the  examination  of  teachers  both  written  and  oral 
questions,  requiring  written  answers  to  the  former,  and  intersperse  with 
the  latter  many  questions  that  may  test  the  common  sense  and  the  ability 
of  the  teacher  to  regulate  and  control  a  school,  as  well  as  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  sciences. 

Many  of  our  teachers  are  very  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  mental 
science,  physiology  and  history,  and  but  a  very  small  proportion  have 
ever  studied  any  work  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

We  employ  the  third  grade  certificates  in  nearly  all  cases  of  inex- 
perience in  teaching,  believing  that  the  merit  of  the  teacher  is  much 
better  tested  in  the  school  room  than  by  answering  any  number  of  book 
questions.  In  our  opinion  certificates  of  long  continuance  sometimes 
interfere  with  the  prosperity  of  our  schools,  by  lessening  the  zeal  of  the 
teacher  for  personal  improvement.  We  have  consequently  granted  but 
few  certificates  of  the  first  grade,  using  the  second  grade  for  one  year 
instead.  The  demand  for  teachers  of  high  qualifications,  although  some- 
what upon  the  increase,  is  far  short  of  the  extent  which  the  real  welfare 
of  our  schools  requires.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  pecuniary  con- 
siderations often  outweigh  real  merit  in  the  minds  of  trustees,  and  cause 
inexperienced  teachers  to  occupy  the  places  of  many  successful  and 
experienced  ones,  still,  in  our  opinion,  the  supply  of  teachers  of  high 
qualifications  is  far  short  of  that  which  the  educational  interests  of  the 
country  demand.  There  is  but  a  small  comparative  number  of  Normal 
school  graduates  employed  in  this  assembly  district.  Graduates  from 
this  school,  however,  where  employed,  very  frequently  become  our  most 
successful  teachers;  but  as  no  school  has  the  magical  power  to  manu- 
facture perfect  teachers,  the  Normal  graduates,  in  common  with  other 
teachers,  gain  their  real  diploma  as  successful  instructors  only  after 
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graduating  at  the  school  of  experience,  and  proving  that  their  natural 
qualifications  are  equal  to  those  acquired. 

Academies. — The  academy  at  West  Winfield  is  the  cnly  one  in  this 
assembly  district.  There  are  at  present  112  students  in  attendance,  53 
of  whom  are  males,  and  59  are  females.  The  building  is  ample,  and  in 
good  repair.  The  apparatus  of  the  philosophical  and  chemical  depart- 
ments is  suflSciently  extensive  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  the  library 
is  quite  extensive  and  in  good  condition.  The  studies  pursued  are  the 
usual  varieties  of  common  and  higher  English,  together  with  the  ancient 
and  modern  languages.  Vocal  and  instrumental  music,  painting,  &c., 
receive  due  attention.  The  rates  of  tuition  vary  from  $4.50  to  $6.50  per 
term. 

The  teachers'  class,  in  connection  with  this  institution,  is  made  both 
interesting  and  profitable  to  its  members,  and  its  beneficial  results  are 
plainly  marked  upon  the  common  schools  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Private  Schools  and  Free  Schools. — There  are  three  private  schools 
and  two  free  schools  in  this  assembly  district.  The  private,  schools 
have  an  attendance  of  89  scholars.  These  schools  are  gradually 
decreasing  in  number. 

The  free  schools  mentioned  were  under  the  law  of  1858;  one  is  located 
at  Ilion,  the  other  at  Mohawk,  both  in  the  town  of  German  Flats. 

District  School  Libraries. — The  libraries  of  some  of  our  first  class 
districts  are  kept  in  good  order,  and  are  doubtless  of  much  value  in 
diffusing  general  intelligence,  but  we  regret  to  say  that  in  a  majority  of 
cases  they  are  much  neglected,  many  books  being  lost,  scattered  and 
torn,  and  many  libraries,  from  neglect  and  injudicious  selections,  are  of 
but  very  little  if  of  any  practical  value  to  the  districts  in  which  they  are 
located.  In  our  opinion,  the  variety  and  cheapness  of  books,  and  the 
great  abundance  of  periodical  and  newspaper  literature  at  the  present 
time,  has  superseded,  in  a  great  degree,  the  general  necessity  for  school 
district  libraries,  and  has  opened  a  field  for  general  reading  which  is 
much  better  adapted  to  the  popular  taste,  while  it  is  entirely  within 
the  means  of  a  great  majority  of  the  reading  public.  We  would  respect- 
fully suggest  that  the  expenditure  of  the  library  fund,  as  at  present 
applied,  is  attended  with  very  meagre  results,  and  that  there  are  a 
variety  of  channels  in  which  it  might  be  used,  and  be  of  far  greater 
service  to  the  districts  that  it  is  intended  to  benefit.  It  would  seem 
that  there  are  few  matters  in  connection  with  school  interests  which  are 
more  worthy  of  legislative  consideration. 

Trustees. — The  people  of  this  district  seem  somewhat  divided  in  senti- 
ment as  to  which  is  preferable,  one  or  three  trustees.  In  our  opinion, 
where  a  judicious  selection  is  made,  the  interests  of  a  district  are  much  bet- 
ter subserved  by  the  independent  action  of  one  trustee,  than  by  the  some- 
what trammeled  and  partially  irresponsible  action  of  three.    About  one- 
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third  of  the  districts  under  my  supervision  have  adopted  the  one  trustee 
system,  and  the  number  is  yearly  incn!asing.  We  regret  to  say  that  the 
trustees  of  very  many  of  our  school  districts  have  not  complied  with 
the  requirements  of  No.  116  of  the  Code  of  Public  Instruction. 

Teachers'  Ixstitute. — It  has  been  our  custom  to  assist  in  holding  two 
teachers'  institutes  each  year  in  this  district — one  at  AVest  AVinfield  and 
one  at  Mohawk.  Commissioner  Crandall,  of  Oneida  county,  has  been 
associated  with  us  each  year  in  conducting  the  institute  at  Winfield,  and 
Commissioner  Ives,  of  the  first  district,  in.  holding  the  regular  county 
institute  at  Mohawk.  The  last  institute,  held  at  Winfield,  began  Oct. 
Tth,  and  closed  October  18th,  making  a  session  of  eleven  days.  The 
instructors,  aside  from  the  commissioners,  were  Prof.  E.  0.  Hovey,  A.M., 
of  West  Winfield  seminary;  Prof.  A.  S.  Wood,  A.  B.,  of  Whitestown; 
Prof.  L.  R.  Bliss,  A.M.,  of  West  Exeter;  Prof.  T.  N.  Beebe,  of  Mohawk, 
Prof.  L.  A.  Phillips,  of  Homer;  Dr.  0.  B.  Wilcox,  of  Earlville;  Rev.  M. 
E.  Dunham,  of  Clayville.  Instruction  was  given  on  the  following  sub- 
jects: Orthography,  reading,  phonetics,  grammar,  mental  and  written 
arithmetic,  geography,  physiology,  writing,  spelling",  calisthenics,  sing- 
ing, &c.  The  lecturers  and  their  subjects  were  as  follows:  Dr.  S.  W. 
Fisher,  D.  D.,  subject,  "American  Ideas  and  the  Great  Rebellion;"  Prof 
A.  S.  Wood,  subject,  "  Moral  Training  in  Schools;"  Rev.  M.  E.  Dunham, 
subject,  "Influence  of  Government  on  Individual  Character;"  Ellis  H. 
Roberts,  Esq.,  subject,  "Hobbies;"  H.  M.  Gross,  Esq.,  subject, 
"Language;"  Hon.  G.  H.  Andrews,  subject,  "Habits;"  Prof.  J.  S. 
Gardner,  A.  M.,  subject,  "  Geology  of  New  York."  There  were  125 
teachers  in  regular  attendance,  besides  many  teachers  and  individuals 
who  attended  irregularly.  The  lecture  room  was  always  well  filled,  and 
a  general  interest  was  manifested  in  the  exercises  of  the  institute. 

The  county  institute  began  its  session  October  20th,  and  closed 
October  31st,  making  also  a  session  of  eleven  days.  Prof  C.  T.  Pooler, 
A.  M.,  of  Deans ville  academy;  Prof.  T.  N.  Bcebe,  of  Mohawk;  Prof  J.  S. 
Smith,  of  Frankfort;  Prof.  Fish,  of  Rochester;  Prof  Birdseye,  of  Utica; 
Prof.  Hovey,  A  M.,  of  West  AVinfield  seminary;  Prof.  Potter  of  New 
York;  and  others,  assisted  in  conducting  class  exercises.  Instruction 
was  given  upon  the  following  subjects:  Orthography,  reading,  grammar, 
phonetics,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  geography,  philosophy,  physi- 
ology, map  drawing,  writing,  singing,  &c.  The  names  of  lecturers  and 
their  subjects  were  as  follows:  Dr.  S.  W.  Fisher,  D.  D.,  subject,  "Ameri- 
can Ideas  and  the  Great  Rebellion;"  Prof.  Townsend,  of  Rochester,  gave 
three  lectures  upon  the  following  subjects:  "Phrenology  and  its  rela- 
tions to  School  Government,"  "Out-door,  Open-air  Object  Teaching,"  "The 
Power  of  S^'mpathy;"  Hon.  Ezra  Graves,  of  Herkimer,  subject,  "The 
Teacher's  Vocation;"  Hon.  E.  W.  Keyes,  Dept.  Sup't,  subject,  "Pro- 
gressive Educational  Ideas;"  Rev.  L.  L.  Briggs,  of  Mohawk,  subject, 
"The  Poetry  of  Mathematics." 
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The  following  are  the  names  and  subjects  of  day  lecturers:  Hon.  V. 
M.  Rice,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  an  extemporaneous 
address  upon  the  "  General  Duties  and  Eesponsibilities  of  the  Teacher^s 
Profession;"  Prof.  Fish,  of  Rochester,  "Object  Teaching;"  Rev.  J.  F. 
Dayan,  of  Ilion,  subject,  "  School  Systems  of  the  Free  and  Slave  States 
contrasted;''  Dr.  Casey,  of  Mohawk,  subject,  "Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
with  suggestions  in  relation  to  Corporal  Punishment;''  Rev.  Daniel 
Lord,  of  Warren,  subject,  "  Observation." 

There  were  about  260  teachers  in  attendance.  The  lectures  were 
largely  attended.  The  general  interest  in  teachers'  institutes  seems  to 
be  increasing  from  year  to  year.  These  institutes  were  not  managed 
with  direct  reference  to  the  education  of  teachers  in  the  sciences,  but 
more  especial  attention  was  given  to  instructing  them  in  the  best 
methods  of  imparting  knowledge  and  securing  correct  discipline. 

Detail  of  Labors. — There  are  nine  towns  in  this  assembly  district, 
containing,  in  the  aggregate,  98  school  districts.  It  is  our  custom  in 
visiting  schools  to  occupy  a  half  day  with  each  school,  and,  if  possible, 
to  visit  each  school  twice  each  term.  At  the  time  of  our  first  visit,  we 
usually  have  the  teacher  go  through  with  the  principal  classes  in  the 
manner  practiced  by  him  from  day  to  day.  During  these  exercises,  we 
take  the  privilege  of  making  such  suggestions  as  we  may  deem  impor- 
tant; also  note  down  the  standing  of  the  different  classes,  and  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  school.  In  our  second  visit  we  usually  examine  the 
classes,  and  give  the  teachers  and  school  credit  in  proportion  to  the  ad- 
vancement which  may  have  been  made  from  the  time  of  our  last  visit. 
In  our  opinion,  one  visit  a  year,  or  one  visit  a  term,  amounts  to  but  very 
little  good  in  districts  where  they  have  the  bad  habit  of  changing  teach- 
ers every  term.  We  usually  invite,  and  frequently  succeed,  in  getting 
trustees  to  visit  their  schools  with  us. 

It  is  our  custom  to  meet  teachers  twice  each  year  for  examinations. 
In  the  spring  we  have  classes  in  each  town.  In  the  fall  we  attend  to 
the  examinations  at  the  institutes.  We  usually  devote,  at  least,  one 
day  to  the  examination  of  each  class;  one-half  of  which  time  we  have 
occupied  in  writing  answers  to  a  printed  list  of  questions,  with  which 
we  provide  each  teacher.  The  papers  containing  the  answers  are  pre- 
served for  future  reference. 

We  have  recently  introduced,  as  a  new  feature  in  our  field  of  labors, 
the  publication,  from  week  to  week,  of  reports  of  school  visitations,  do- 
ings of  teachers'  associations,  together  with  such  matter  of  educational 
importance  as  we  may  see  fit  to  furnish.  We  have  also  prepared  several 
lectures  upon  topics  connected  with  common  school  interests,  which  we 
occasionally  deliver  as  circumstances  may  seem  to  favor. 

Believing  our  common  schools  to  be  the  real  safeguard  of  free  institu- 
tions, and  the  only  schools  which  are  within  the  reach  of  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  feeling  that  their  commonness  has  caused  them  to  be  too 
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little  appreciated,  I  have  thoiig-lit  that  there  was,  perhaps,  no  way  in 
which  I  could  be  of  more  service  to  the  common  school  interest  than  to 
attempt,  through  the  means  of  the  local  press,  extra  teachers^  institutes, 
associations,  public  examinations,  and  lectures,  to  do  some  little  toward 
arousing  not  only  teachers,  but  the  people,  from  that  wide-spread  apathy 
and  inattention  into  which  very  many  have  seemingly  fallen,  in  regard 
to  interests  which  are  vital  alike  to  themselves,  our  common  schools,  and 
our  country. 

We  also  improve  with  pleasure  each  opportunity  to  visit  the  institutes 
and  schools  of  other  counties,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  g-ain  much  valu- 
able information  in  relation  to  school  management;  also  to  keep  our- 
selves clear  of  the  notion  that  the  field  of  our  supervision  constitutes  the 
hub  of  educational  excellence. 

It  is  deemed  quite  unnecessary  to  report  to  the  Department  further  in 
detail  of  our  common  official  duties — such  as  attending  to  apportion- 
ments, abstracts,  alteration  of  school  districts,  &c.,  &c.  We  devote  our 
entire  time  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office  of  school  commis- 
sioner, and  only  regret  our  inability  to  do  more. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

OLIVER  B.  BEALS, 

School  Commissioner. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY— First  District. 

Hon.  Y.  M.  Rice,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

The  school  commissioner  for  the  first  district  of  Jefferson  Co.,  respect- 
fully submits  the  following  report  : 

Attendance  at  School. — The  attendance  is  fair  as  a  whole.  The  least 
interest  is  often  manifested  by  those  living  near  school — as  aportion  of 
the  inhabitants  in  villages.  The  reasons  for  non-attendance  usually 
exist  with  the  parents ;  pupils  that  play  in  the  streets  when  they  should 
be  at  school,  or  absent  themselves  day  after  day  for  trifling  causes,  do 
so  because  parents  fail  to  see  how  any  desire  for  knowledge,  or  discipline 
of  mind,  acquired  at  school,  may  be  counteracted  or  lost  by  such  absence; 
or  because  they  really  care  so  little  for  education,  or  know  so  little  of 
the  true  course  necessary  to  obtain  it,  that  the  children  are  left  to  con- 
sult their  own  convenience  in  these  matters. 

Rate-Bills  affect  the  attendance  but  little.  I  think  the  majority  of 
poor  children  attend  school  pretty  much  the  same  as  if  there  were  no 
rate-bills.  When  inability  to  pay  is  given  as  a  reason  for  absence  from 
school,  it  is  in  most  cases  only  an  alleged  cause;  the  true  one  being  an 
indifference  to  school  matters.  Although  an  advocate  of  free  schools, 
and  in  favor  of  the  cheapest,  widest  spread,  and  the  best  system  of  edu- 
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cation;  yet,  I  question  whether  a  change  from  the  present  rate-bill  to  a 
free  school  system,  would  materially  affect  the  attendance  here. 

School  Houses.— Of  these  we  have  a  variety.  The  majority  are  what 
may  be  termed  comfortable.  We  have  "quite  a  good  many"  fine  build- 
ings, with  play  ground  inclosed,  and  thrifty  shade  trees;  and  in  some 
cases  flowers  are  cultivated.  We  have  also  some  houses  that  may 
properly  be  denominated  poor.  On  the  whole,  the  provisions  in  this 
respect  are  commendable. 

Teachers. — The  proportion  of  male  to  female  teachers  is,  as  80  to  183. 
Many  females  continue  teaching  until  they  become  well  qualified;  but 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  males  teach  a  few  terms  and  then  leave  for 
some  other  calling.  We  have  exceptions  to  this.  A  few  make  it  the 
business  of  a  lifetime;  others  teach  sufficient  to  make  themselves  known 
and  felt  as  educators.  But  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  the  educa- 
tional interest  has  to  encounter,  is  the  fact  that  sufficient  inducements 
are  not  offered  to  retain  more  of  our  better  teachers  in  the  service  for  a 
longer  time. 

Private  Schools  and  x\cademies. — Union  academy  at  Belleville  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  does  much  for  our  teachers.  The  number  of 
private  schools,  I  think,  is  yearly  growing  less.  As  common  schools 
improve  they  are  appreciated  and  patronized. 

District  School  Libraries. — District  school  libraries  are  of  very  little 
use,  because  they  are  not  read.  The  number  of  volumes  is  yearly 
decreasing  for  want  of  care,  being  scattered  and  lost.  Private  libraries, 
periodicals  and  newspapers  have  taken  their  places,  and  furnish  an 
abundance  of  reading  matter  for  all  classes. 

School  Apparatus. — Of  this  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  great  want 
in  our  schools.  Some  districts  have  a  limited  supply,  a  very  few  have 
a  fair  supply;  but  more  have  none  at  all,  if  we  except  the  blackboard, 
and  perhaps  a  small  globe  or  map.  If  the  library  money  could  he  judic- 
iously expended  for  school  apparatus,  I  think  it  would  be  much  better 
appropriated  than  it  is  at  present,  and  a  deficiency  in  the  provisions  for 
education  supplied.  It  might  be  well  in  such  case  to  require  the  district 
to  raise,  and  appropriate,  an  equal  amount. 

Text  Books. — Of  text  books,  we  have  an  aproximation  to  a  uniformity. 
We  have  endeavored  on  the  one  hand  to  keep  up  with  the  times  in  the 
introduction  of  school  books,  and  on  the  other,  to  avoid  their  introduc- 
tion  merely  to  favor  booksellers  or  other  parties. 

Trustees. — There  exists  a  difference  of  opinion,  in  different  districts, 
in  relation  to  whether  one  or  three  trustees  should  do  the  business.  But 
I  am  pretty  well  persuaded  that  one  trustee  is  enough;  and  that  the 
defect  in  the  law  is,  that  any  district  is  permitted  to  have  more  than  one 
trustee.  One  gives  closer  attention  to  the  business,  and  operates  more  • 
for  the  interest  of  the  district,  because  it  is  his  business,  and  he  alone  is 
responsible.    In  districts  where  three  trustees  are  elected,  it  often  hap- 
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pens  that  one  does  the  business  and  the  rest  nian#ge  to  get  up  a  fuss.  I 
think  most  of  the  difficulties  in  districts  originate  here. 

Teachers'  Institutes. — The  school  commissioners  of  Jefferson  county 
have  given  special  attention  to  teachers'  institutes,  thinking  in  this  way 
to  reach  many  of  the  defects  in  our  schools  at  once,  polish  and  invigor- 
ate the  teachers,  and  bring  anj'  suggestions  or  improvements  to  bear 
upon  all,  or  nearly  all,  at  the  same  time.  Older  teachers  ar^e  constantly 
leaving  the  profession,  and  young  and  inexperienced  persons  are  coming 
in  to  supply  their  places.  These  teachers  may  have  a  fair  knowledge  of 
books,  but  they  are  ignorant  of  many  important  things  that  contribute 
to  their  success.  Although  they  have  much  to  learn  by  actual  teaching, 
the  institute  brings  them  in  contact  with  teachers  of  ability  and  experi- 
ence; shows  them  a  variety  of  methods;  gives  them  useful  hints,  which 
they  can  seize  upon  and  use;  points  out  to  tliem  their  relative  position 
among  the  teachers;  and  tells  them  much  more  effectively  than  words  can 
tell,  what  they  must  do  to  keep  up  with  the  age  and  become  successful 
educators  of  the  young.  The  commissioners  have  given  their  personal 
attention  to  the  management  of  the  institutes,  and  have  employed,  as 
assistants,  none  but  tlioroughly  competent  and  experienced  persons; 
those  who  had  no  interest  to  serve  but  the  interest  of  the  teachers.  AVe 
have  held  institutes  spring  and  fall.  In  the  fall  we  all  come  tog-ether 
at  the  county  seat,  have  a  grand  educational  gathering,  a  good  drill,  and 
a  thorough  examination.  The  examinations  commence  on  Wednesday 
of  the  first  week,  and  continue  through  the  term,  occupjang  an  hour 
or  more  each  day.  They  are  both  written  and  oral,  and  cover,  as  do  all 
our  examinations,  the  whole  range  of  studies  pursued  in  our  schools. 
Our  spring  institutes  are  similar,  except  they  are  held  in  each  assembly 
district.  I  use  the  plural  our,  because  the  commissioners  of  Jefferson 
county  have  always  acted  in  concert,  sometimes  making  the  whole  round 
of  examinations  tog-ether.  In  arranging  for  and  conducting  our  insti- 
tutes we  have  been  liberal  in  our  outlay,  and  the  attendance  has  been 
corresponding^  large;  a  considerably  greater  number  having  attended 
during  the  year  than  is  required  to  fill  the  schools  at  any  one  time. 

Examination  of  Teachers. — I  have  made  it  a  rule  for  the  past  five 
years  to  require  all  persons  desiring  a  license  to  pass  an  examination, 
without  reference  to  age,  qualifications,  experience,  pretensions  or  recom- 
mendations; and  when  a  license  expires,  I  require  a  re-examination.  I 
do  this  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  teachers  fresh  and  vigorous,  free 
from  rust,  and  familiar  with  the  subjects  they  teach.  They  cannot 
evade  an  examination,  and  they  prepare  to  meet  it.  I  meet  the  teachers 
in  classes  in  the  different  towns,  and  spend  from  one  to  three  days  in  an 
examination,  usually  one  day.  These  examinations  are  both  written 
and  oral,  mostly  written,  with  such  remarks  and  suggestions  in  relation 
to  teaching  as  I  think  proper.  If  any  one  evades  the  class,  and  calls  at 
my  office  for  a  private  examination,  I  never  fail  to  give  the  examination. 
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If  we  find  teachers  deffcient,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  refuse  a  license.  This 
course  caused  quite  a  flutter  at  first,  but  the  effect  upon  the  teachers 
has  been  what  we  desired  and  anticipated — a  better  preparation  before 
offering  themselves,  and  a  much  more  thorough  fitness  for  their  work. 
It  may  perhaps  be  uninteresting  if  I  give  a  detail  of  our  method  of 
examination,  and  will  only  say  that  I  regard  frequent  and  thorough 
examinations  so  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  sound  education  in  our 
schools,  that  J  have  spend  from  24  to  36  days  each  spring  and  fall  in  the 
examination  of  teachers. 

Visiting  Schools. — I  have  only  to  say  in  relation  to  this  subject,  that 
the  time  not  spent  in  holding  institutes,  examining  teachers,  and  attend- 
ing to  the  other  business  pertaining  to  the  office  of  school  commissioner, 
I  have  spent,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  do,  in  visiting  schools  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  district. 

Feeling  that  the  Department  is  doing  an  able  and  earnest  work  for  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State,  I  desire  to  assist,  as  far  as  I  can,  in 
carrying  out  its  policy,  and  making  New  York,  as  she  is  in  other  things, 
great  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  strength  of  her  children. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

HENRY  H.  SMITH, 

School  Commissioner. 

Second  District. 

Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

In  accordance  with  the  requirement  of  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, I  herewith  transmit  my  annual  report  in  relation  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  schools  in  the  second  assembly  district  of  Jefferson  county 
for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1862. 

I  have  under  my  supervision  one  hundred  and  sixteen  schools,  taught 
by  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  teachers  during  six  months  or  more  of 
the  year.  There  are  actually  employed  two  hundred  and  fifteen  differ- 
ent teachers  in  these  schools.  Many  who  teach  in  the  summer  are  not 
employed  during  the  winter  term,  and  so  the  majority  of  those  who 
teach  in  the  winter  are  not  employed  during  the  summer. 

There  have  been  employed  fifty-eight  male,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  female  teachers.  Of  the  males  ten  follow  teaching  as  a  profes- 
sion. Some  of  the  others  are  seeking  permanent  employment  as  instruc- 
tors, but  most  of  them  follow  the  business  only  for  the  present,  and  avail 
themselves  of  the  first  good  opportunity  to  engage  in  other  and  more 
lucrative  pursuits. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  female  teachers,  twenty  have  been 
employed  for  the  last  three  years  in  the  county,  ten  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  seven  during  the  last  year.  The  others  have  taught  from 
one  to  nine  months  each. 

The  highest  salary  paid  to  any  male  teacher  is  $800  per  year;  the 
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highest  paid  to  any  female  teacher  is  $350  per  annum.  The  average 
salary  of  male  teachers  in  the  winter  term  is  nearly  $24  per  month;  of 
females  for  the  same  term  about  $16  per  month.  The  average  for  the 
sumnier  term  is  much  lower. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  teachers  employed  in  this  district  at- 
tend the  teachers'  institute  either  in  the  fall  or  spring,  and  quite  a  large 
number  attend  both;  and  also  the  town  associations  held  in  the  several 
towns  during  the  3'ear. 

The  examination  of  most  of  the  teachers  occurs  during  the  session  of 
the  teachers'  institute,  although  an  appointment  is  made  for  each  town, 
both  in  the  spring  and  fall,  to  examine  those  who  have  not  been  pre- 
viously licensed.  In  these  inspections  the  candidates  are  subjected  to  a 
rigid  and  thorough  examination  in  all  the  branches  usually  taught  in  our 
common  schools,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  higher  or  academical  studies — 
reference  being  had  to  the  character  of  the  schools  they  respectively  are 
to  teach.  None  but  those  who  are  deemed  well  qualified  receive  a 
license.  Fifty  applicants  have  been  rejected  the  past  year.  I  regard 
this  as  one  of  the  most  important  and  responsible  duties  connected  with 
the  office — as  one  of  the  most  important  matters  connected  with  the 
welfare  of  our  schools  and  educational  progress.  This  duty  being  fait*h- 
fully  performed,  more  than  one-half  the  work  is  done  to  secure  to  the 
public  good  schools.  Whatever  else  is  neglected  by  a  school  commis- 
sioner, this  duty  must  not  be  omitted.  These  examinations  are  both 
oral  and  written.  I  regard  the  written  examination  as  a  sure  test  of 
competency,  or  a  want  of  competency.  I  have  never  had  any  difficult}', 
where  candidates  for  licenses  have  felt  ag'grieved,  and  have  petitioned 
to  the  district  or  public  for  sympathy  in  their  embarrassed  condition,  to 
convince  them  "  out  of  their  own  mouths,"  and  by  the  written  docu- 
ments in  my  possession,  that  the  verdict  was  just. 

I  have  granted  but  three  first  grade  licenses  during  the  year.  I  have, 
however,  modified  or  changed  the  first  grade  from  three  years  to  one. 
Of  this  grade  I  have  given  some  twenty-five.  These  are  given  only  to 
those  who  have  had  some  years'  experience,  and  have  been  successful 
both  in  teaching'  and  in  disciplining  and  controlling  mind.  Fifty  have 
received  second,  and  the  remainder  third  grade  certificates. 

I  find  the  teachers  in  this  district  the  best  qualified  to  teach  arithmetic 
and  geography,  and  the  most  deficient  in  teaching  English  grammar, 
history,  penmanship  and  reading.  One  of  the  greatest  defects  is  in 
teaching  the  younger  pupils.  Instructors  have  not  all  learned  that 
children  have  eyes  and  ears  and  hands,  as  well  as  memories,  and  that 
they  should  be  taught  as  nature  has  indicated,  through  the  medium  of 
the  senses  first,  that  things  come  first  and  names  afterwards.  In  our 
institutes,  much  information  has  been  given  in  reference  to  the  mode 
and  manner  of  imparting  instruction,  so  that  we  are  approaching  to 
something  like  system  in  the  philosophy  of  teaching.    Many  of  the 
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teachers  arc  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  some  of  the  best 
works  on  education,  such  as  "  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching," 
"Education,  by  Herbert  Spencer,"  "  Normal  Methods,"  &c.  There  is 
a  demand  for  a  larger  number  of  well  qualified  teachers  in  this  county, 
and  perhaps  we  compare  favorably  with  other  counties  in  this  respect. 
Ten  additional  first  class  teachers  could  have  found  employment  in  my 
district  the  present  term,  at  salaries  varying  from  $25  to  $35  per  month. 

There  are  but  four  or  five  graduates  of  the  State  Normal  school 
employed  in  this  district.  With  a  single  exception  they  are  and  have 
been  successful,  and  in  the  case  of  failure  the  responsibility  will  rest 
quite  as  much  upon  the  community  as  upon  the  teacher.  They  have 
invariably  been  present  at  our  spring  institutes  in  my  district,  and  have 
rendered  valuable  service  in  conducting  them.  A  diploma  from  the 
Normal  school  is  nearly  equivalent  to  success  in  this  county. 

There  are  in  this  district  nine  thousand  children  of  school  age,  or  who 
draw  public  money.  Of  this  number,  a  fraction  over  six  thousand,  or  a 
little  more  than  two-thirds,  attend  the  district  school  a  part  of  the  ye^r. 
Allowing  that  twelve  hundred  attend  the  academies  and  private  schools, 
it  would  leave  every  fourth  child  that  does  not  attend  school  any  portion 
of-  the  year.  AVhen  it  is  considered,  however,  that  the  school  age  includes* 
those  between  four  and  twenty-one,  it  would  leave  but  a  ygyj  few,  if 
any,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  who  do  not  attend  school  a 
portion  of  the  year. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  but  that  the  rate  bill  has  a  tendency  to 
diminish  the  attendance,  and  also  to  shorten  the  school  term.  A.  number 
of  the  districts  continue  the  school  just  long  enough  to  absorb  the  public 
money,  and  to  secure  the  appropriation  of  the  school  fund  the  following 
year.  Still,  the  public  sentiment  would  be  at  the  present  time  decidedly 
opposed  to  levying  a  tax  upon  the  property  to  support  the  schools  and 
make  them  free.  Could  this  be  done  with  the  approval  of  an  intelligent 
majority,  it  would  add  very  materially,  no  doubt,  to  the  advancement 
and  elevation  of  our  schools. 

f.  Of  the  in  school  houses  in  this  district,  twenty  are  well  adapted  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed;  twenty-five  are  mere 
apologies  for  school  houses,  are  exponents  of  the  wisdom  or  the 
folly  of  a  former  age,  are  left  standing  and  occupied  for  the  good  they 
have  done,  and  for  the  reverence  which  we  in  this  country  feel  and 
exhibit  towards  things  venerable. 

When  those  whose  associations,  sympathies,  and  pockets  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  these  tenements  shall  have  "  gone  the  way  of  all 
the  earth,"  then,  no  doubt,  will  some  ruthless  hand  be  raised  to  blot 
from  the  memory  these  emblems  of  the  pride  of  a  simpler  and  perchance 
a  better  age.  The  remaining  12  are  in  good  repair,  but  many  of  them 
are  far  from  being  convenient  houses. 

About  one-third  of  the  districts  are  provided  with  spacious  and 
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pleasant  playgrounds,  neatly  fenced,  planted  with  trees,  and  a  few  of 
them  have  plats  of  ground  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  One-third 
have  playgrounds,  but  not  inclosed;  the  remaining  third  arc  located 
upon  the  edge  of  the  road,  without  any  playground  but  the  highway. 

Seventy  of  the  school  houses  are  furnished  with  privies,  and  conveni- 
ent wood-houses.  All  but  ten  are  supplied  with  blackboards;  one-third 
with  a  globe  and  maps.  Ten  are  provided  with  a  philosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus,  costing  from  $25  to  $100.  One  hundred  and  eleven 
of  the  school  houses  are  warmed  with  stoves;  six  with  furnaces.  Nearly 
all  can  be  ventilated  by  lowering  the  upper  sash,  or  other  suitable  means. 
A  few  are  provided  with  ventilators  in  the  ceiling  or  wall. 

During  the  year  I  have  made  183  visits;  have  been  accompanied  by 
the  trustees  and  inhabitants  in  visiting  fifty  schools.  The  largest 
number  that  have  accompanied  me  at  any  one  visit  is  forty-five.  A  part 
of  the  visits  have  been  previously  advertised  in  the  count}'"  papers.  In 
these  notices  I  have  requested  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  and  others,  to 
meet  me;  and  the  result  has  been  exceedingly  gratifying. 

In  5  of  the  villages  of  this  district  there  should  be  union  graded  schools. 
It  would  do  away  with  most  of  the  private  schools,  and  furnish  a  more 
thorough  and  systematic  course  of  instruction,  and  withal,  it  would 
cost  the  people  less  than  the  present  mode.  I  trust  that  Watertown — 
the  largest  village  in  the  county — will  soon  take  the  lead  in  this  demo- 
cratic and  economical  system. 

I  find  that  the  district  libraries  have  nearly  accomplished  their  mis- 
sion. In  a  few  localities  their  value  is  properly  appreciated,  and  they 
are  exerting  a  good  influence.  But  in  most  of  the  districts  the  books 
are  not  drawn  from  the  library.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  adopt  the  plan 
of  our  Canadian  neighbors  in  the  expenditure  of  the  library  money? 
Each  school  district  then,  by  raising  a  specified  amount  by  a  tax  on  the 
property  of  the  district,  can  draw  the  amount  from  the  school  fund,  for 
the  purchase  of  philosophical  or  chemical  apparatus,  or  library  books. 

In  most  of  the  districts  a  judicious  selection  is  made  in  the  choice  of 
trustees-  Men  who  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  school,  and  who  are 
willing  to  make  some  sacrifice  of  time,  have  quite  generally  been  chosen. 
In  more  than  one-half  of  the  districts  a  blank  book  is  provided,  in  which 
the  teacher  makes  the  entries. 

I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  our  schools  are  advancing  and  improving. 
Much  has  been  done  during  the  last  five  years;  but  there  is  work  yet  to 
be  done  before  our  schools  attain  the  elevated  character  and  position  to 
which  they  ought  to  be  raised. 

J.  WINSLOW, 

School  Commissioner. 
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Third  District. 

To  the  Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice,  Supt.  Public  Instruction : 

I  transmit  herewith  a  brief  report  on  public  instruction  within  my 
jurisdiction : 

Common  Schools. — The  ag-e  of  pupils  attending  school  during  the  sum- 
mer term  will  range  from  five  to  twelve  years,  and  those  during  the 
winter  from  five  to  eighteen.  While  there  are  many  children  growing 
up  in  ignorance  who  might  avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  instruction, 
yet  I  do  not  know  a  single  instance  where  such  children  are  withheld 
from  school  on  account  of  rate-bills  or  exemptions. 

The  schools  under  my  charge  are  mostly  in  the  rural  districts;  the 
people  are  wealthy,  and  trustees  have  long  since  learned  the  justice  and 
propriety  of  being  liberal  in  their  exemptions.  But  I  have  been  of  the 
opinion,  for  many  years,  that  if  the  public  school  moneys  were  appor- 
tioned upon  a  difierent  basis  its'  influence  would  secure  an  education  for 
thousands,  who  will  otherwise  grow  up  in  idleness,  ignorance  and  crime. 
Therefore  I  most  respectfully  recommend  that  the  school  moneys  be 
apportioned  upon  the  average  attendance  for  six  months,  rather  than 
upon  the  number  of  resident  pupils  in  the  district. 

School  Houses. — The  school  houses  of  long  standing  are  badly  loca- 
ted, poorly  constructed,  and  poorly  ventilated — warmed  by  stoves,  and 
cooled  by  absent  window  lights  and  other  apertures  of  the  building. 
The  sites  are  contracted,  and  the  outbuildings  must  necessarily  cor- 
respond. I  am  happy  to  report  that  school  houses  of  a  recent  erection 
represent  a  more  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  than  those  formerly 
erected.  Many  have  been  built  within  the  past  two  years,  and  many 
more  are  in  process  of  erection,  while  others,  in  my  opinion,  will  go  up 
when  the  war  goes  down. 

In  nearly  every  school  I  find  a  blackboard,  but  I  find  very  few  globes, 
maps  or  charts.  The  uniformity  of  text  books  adopted  is  as  follows: 
Town's  series  of  Readers  and  Speller,  Monteith's  and  McNally's  system 
of.  Geography,  Weld's  Grammar,  Adams'  Arithmetic,  Davies'  Algebra, 
Fulton  and  Eastman's  Book-keeping,  Monteitli's  History,  &c.,  all  of  which 
are  taught  in  most  of  the  schools  at  least  during  the  winter  term. 

Teachers. — The  proportion  of  female  teachers  employed  in  our  schools 
to  that  of  males  is  nearly  three  to  one,  and  their  average  salaries  will 
amount  to  some  eight  dollars  per  month,  including  board.  Females  are 
making  teaching  a  permanent  employment,  being  engaged  from  six  to 
eight  months  in  the  3'ear;  while  male  teachers,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
are  emplo^'ed  only  during  the  winter  months,  receiving  from  eighteen  to 
thirty  dollars  per  month.  The  number  of  teachers  under  my  jurisdiction 
who  attended  the  two  teachers'  institutes  was  135.  Teachers  are  sub- 
jected to  an  examination  at  least  once  a  year,  a  majority  of  whom  are 
examined  at  teachers'  institutes,  and  said  examinations  are  mostly 
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reduced  to  writing,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  most  thorougli  and  practi- 
cable method.  We  find  our  teachers  better  qualified  to  instruct  in 
mathematics  than  in  any  other  branch  of  science,  while  in  English 
grammar  they  are  much  more  deficient.  The  number  of  teachers  licensed 
annually  in  this  district  is  about  175;  of  that  number  about  50  receive 
the  third  grade,  100  the  second,  and  25  the  first. 

Private  Schools. — There  are  comparatively  few  private  schools  in  this 
locality,  which  you  will  see  by  reference  to  my  abstract  report,  not  as 
many  as  in  former  years,  which  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  improvement  of 
our  public  schools. 

District  School  Libraries. — I  have  nothing  favorable  to  report  rela- 
tive to  these  libraries.  That  they  have  done  good  no  one  will  dispute, 
but  they  are  among  "  the  things  that  were,"  dead,  and  apparently  so  far 
past  recovery  that  no  power  can  restore  them  to  their  former  life,  use- 
fulness and  prospcrit}^.  There  is,  indeed,  but  little  interest  among  the 
people  in  regard  to  their  school  libraries;  they  are  unwilling  to  appro- 
priate one  dollar  of  the  libraiy  money  for  books  whenever  they  can 
avoid  it.  I  frequently  visit  and  examine  the  libraries  of  the  different 
school  districts,  and  find  but  few  books  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
volumes  found  upon  the  catalogue,  and  these  few  are  dirty,  ragged  and 
valueless,  while  of  those  found  missing  the  librarian  knows  nothing, 
neither  does  he  care.  I  do  not  say  that  there  are  not  some  honorable 
exceptions  to  the  above  description  given,  and  many  vaulable  books  in 
the  libraries,  but  they  are  being  scattered,  destroyed  and  lost,  and  will 
soon  all  be  absorbed,  should  the  present  system  of  conducting  them 
much  longer  continue.  Perhaps  the  Department  may  conclude  from  this 
report  upon  the  school  libraries,  that  the  people  in  this  district  are  a 
benighted  people;  but  not  so.  They  are  a  reading  and  an  intelligent 
people,  and  are  not  content  to  appropriate  their  leisure  hours  in  reading 
some  musty  old  library  book,  but  are  eagerl}^  grasping  for  something 
new.  I  have  found,  b}"  visiting  the  inhabitants  in  their  homes,  that  very 
man}^  have  neat  and  popular  libraries  of  their  own,  and  in  almost  every 
house  are  found  a  daily,  and  from  one  to  two  weekly  newspapers;  and 
in  addition  to  this  are  found  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Harper's  Monthly, 
Godey's,  Peterson's,  &c.,  which  furnish  them  with  so  much  reading  matter 
that  they  have  no  time  or  disposition  to  make  frequent  drafts  on  the 
school  libraries. 

Trustees. — The  sentiment  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  election  of 
one  or  three  trustees  is  various.  I  have  labored  to  induce  them  to 
believe  that  one  trustee  would  better  subserve  the  interests  of  their  dis- 
tricts than  three,  and  in  most  instances  when  the  experiment  has  been 
tried,  the  people  have  approved  of  it.  The  proportion  of  the  districts, 
the  people  of  which  have  adopted  the  one  trustee  policy,  is  about 
one-half,  and  the  prospect  is  that  this  policy  will  soon  prevail  generally. 

Teachers'  Institutes. — The  last  teachers'  institute  for  the  county  was 
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held  in  Watertown,  iu  the  month  of  October  last.  Its  session  was  12  days. 
The  commissioners  were  assisted  by  the  following  persons  as  instructors: 
R.  Ellis,  Prof,  of  Mathematics  in  Union  academy  at  Belleville;  Rev.  T. 
A.  Babcock,  of  Watertown;  and  the  Rev,  J.  W,  Armstrong,  of  Theresa, 
Jefferson  county.  No  more  profound,  efficient  and  lucid  teachers  could 
have  been  secured  in  northern  New  York.  The  institute  was  divided 
into  three  divisions,  each  division  receiving  instruction  the  same  hour  in 
all  the  common  and  higher  English  branches,  together  with  the  natural 
sciences.  The  names  of  the  lecturers  and  their  subjects  will  be  given 
by  Commissioner  Winslow.  The  number  of  teachers  in  attendance  was 
some  350.  Only  one-fourth  in  attendance  were  males.  I  venture  the 
assertion  that  there  was  never  a  body  of  teachers  collected  together  more 
attentive  to  instruction,  more  intelligent  or  more  fair.  I  am  happy  to 
report,  also,  that  this  institute  was  a  success.  The  hall,  though  the 
largest  in  the  county,  was  filled  at  our  evening  lectures,  and  among  the 
audience  were  our  lawyers,  doctors  and  divines,  together  with  our  editors 
and  officers,  both  civil  and  military.  The  plan  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  authorizing  the  commissioners  to  grant  ''special 
certificates"  to  those  attending  the  institute  ten  full  days,  worked 
admirably.  It  brought  out  a  majority  of  our  ambitious  and  most  suc- 
cessful teachers,  those  who  would  make  teaching  a  permanent  employ- 
ment. I  do  not  know  how  much  power  the  Department  has  in  the  absence 
of  legislative  enactment,  but  I  do  know  if  the  attendance  at  teachers' 
institutes  was  made  a  necessity,  it  would  advance  the  interest  of  the 
schools.  In  my  judgment,  there  is  no  one  element  in  our  educational 
system  so  well  calculated  to  socialize,  polish,  refine  and  elevate  the 
charracter  and  standing  of  our  teachers,  and  consequently  improve  our 
schools,  as  is  this  means  of  instruction.  To  this  end  it  is  earnestly 
desired  that  the  State  shall  continue  its  appropriation  to  the  institutes. 

School  Commissioners. — The  labor  to  be  performed  by  the  school  com- 
missioner in  my  jurisdiction  is  arduous.  The  district  possesses  an  extent 
of  35  miles  in  diameter,  and  over  100  miles  in  circumference,  containing 
132  school  districts.  Ithas  been  my  purpose  to  reach  every  school  district 
at  least  twice  a  year,  but  owing  to  severe  weather,  frozen  mud  and  deep 
snows,  I  have  been  unable  to  visit  them  all  during  the  winter  months. 
Among  the  many  prominent  objects  in  visiting  schools,  the  following 
are,  in  my  opinion,  of  special  importance:  a  correct  system  of  discipline, 
proper  classification,  and  practical  instruction,  and  I  flatter  myself  that 
I  have  fully  witnessed  a  realization  of  my  efforts  in  this  direction.  I 
have  made  it  a  special  point  in  visitation  to  bring  before  the  teachers 
the  subject  of  "  object  teaching,"  to  induce  them  to  adopt  it  so  far 
as  is  practicable  in  the  schools  of  the  rural  districts,  and  many  have 
practiced  it  with  some  success,  but  their  limited  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  necessary  apparatus  for  primary  instruction,  such  as  the 
key  book,  charts,  &c.,  render  it  extremely  difficult  and  embarrassing.  I 
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deem  this  new  method  of  instruction,  if  properly  conducted,  one  of  the 
greatest  improvements  of  the  age,  and  if  a  training  school  could  be 
established  in  every  county,  it  would  be  money  wisely  appropriated.  In 
glancing  back  over  the  past  three  years  that  it  has  been  my  humble  lot 
to  officiate  as  school  commissioner  in  this  district,  and  considering  the 
great  deficiency  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers  at  the  commencement  of 
my  official  term,  not  only  in  knowledge  of  books,  and  a  due  appreciation 
of  the  dignity  of  the  teacher's  office,  but  in  that  peculiar  ability  so 
requisite  to  properly  develop  mind  by  clear  and  lucid  demonstration, 
teaching  their  pupils  to  think  correctly  and  express  accurately  their 
thoughts,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  public  mind  has  been  so  diverted 
from  our  institutions  of  learning  by  the  war,  I  am  most  happy  to  be  able 
to  report  that  our  teachers  and  our  schools  have  rapidly  improved,  and 
that  public  instruction  in  every  department  is  gradually  but  surely  rising 
in  interest.  And,  in  conclusion,  allow  me  to  express  my  earnest  desire 
that  our  public  schools  will  soon  be  able  to  vie  with  our  higher  seminaries 
of  learning;  that  they  will  stand  up  in  beauty  and  in  strength,  to  be 
admired  by  the  philanthropist,  the  patriot,  and  the  scholar. 

WM.  HAWES, 

School  Commissioner. 


KINGS  COUNTY— Rural  District. 

Hon.  y.  M.  Rice  : 

Dear  Sir — I  would  hereby  respectfully  report  to  you  the  condition  of 
the  schools  in  my  district.  My  district,  as  you  are  aware,  is  small,  com- 
prising the  five  countrj^  towns  of  Kings  county,  and  containing  only  four- 
teen school  districts.  Twent3^-one  teachers  are  employed  in  these 
schools;  sixteen  are  males  and  five  females.  The  females  are  all  assist- 
ants, with  one  exception.  All,  male  and  female,  are  teachers  by  profes- 
gion — teaching  the  entire  year.  Most  of  them  are  well  educated,  and 
manifest  great  zeal  in  their  calling.  The  males  receive  from  four  to  six 
hundred  a  year,  the  females  from  two  to  three. 

According  to  the  census,  there  are  4166  persons  in  the  district 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen,  of  whom  1831  have  actually 
attended  the  public  schools  within  the  last  school  year.  You  will  see 
by  these  figures  that  half  of  the  entire  number  of  persons  in  the  county, 
of  school  age,  attend,  either  in  the  public  or  private  schools. 

There  is  one  academy  and  fourteen  private  schools  in  the  district,  but 
they  are  all  poorly  patronized,  as  many  of  our  older  scholars  prefer  to 
go  to  the  larger  and  more  popular  schools  of  the  city,  where  they  can 
enjoy  lectures  and  better  means  of  illustration. 

There  is  one  colored  school.  This  I  was  enabled  to  establish  last  year 
through  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  Mr.  Van  Dyck,  who  apportioned 
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it  one  teacher's  quota,  and  authorized .  me  to  give  it  money  for  fifty 
scholars.  This,  with  contributions  of  friends  of  the  school,  was  suffici- 
ent to  employ  a  qualified  teacher  nearly  four  months.  There  were  fifty- 
four  scholars  in  attendance,  and  the  progress  they  made  in  their  studies 
was  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  school  of  the  same  grade.  I  sincerely 
hope  this  school  may  become  a  permanent  thing,  as  it  is  greatly  needed 
here. 

There  has  been  one  new  school  house  built;  and  four  others  have  been 
repaired  and  remodeled. 

The  district  libraries  are  large;  most  of  them  well  taken  care  of,  and 
pretty  well  read. 

We  have  never  had  a  teachers'  institute,  for  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
nember  of  teachers.  Nor  will  it  be  possible  to  organize  one  under  the 
new  order  for  the  same  reason.  There  are  institutes  held  in  Brooklyn, 
to  which  all  the  teacheis  can  go  if  so  inclined.  So  that  the  need  of 
institutes  in  the  county  is  not  so  great  as  in  many  parts  of  the  State. 

I  visit  all  the  schools  from  four  to  eight  times  annually;  making 
appointments  when  possible,  so  as  to  get  the  attendance  of  trustees  and 
patrons.  I  call  out  various  classes  and  examine  them  myself.  In  this 
way  I  am  much  better  able  to  judge  of  the  progress  they  are  making.  I 
find  this  mode  of  proceedure  acts  beneficially  on  both  teacher  and 
scholar,  as  they  are  anxious  to  make  a  creditable  appearance  before 
me  and  their  friends. 

There  is  certainly  more  interest  felt  now  by  parents  in  the  education 
of  the  young  than  formerly.  This  is  shown  by  a  wish  to  secure  better 
teachers,  by  improving  their  school  houses  and  grounds,  by  getting  better 
books  and  apparatus,  and  by  a  better  personal  attendance  upon  the  vari- 
ous exercises  of  the  schools.  Still  they  are  far,  very  far,  from  what  I 
could  desire  them  to  be;  and  they  are  not  yet  what  I  hope  to  see  them 
become. 

Respectfully  your  ob't  servant, 

H.  S.  BARTLETT, 

School  Commissioner. 

Flatbush,  October  23,  1862. 


LEWIS  COUNTY— First  District. 

Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

The  undersigned  begs  leave  to  transmit  to  the  Department  the  follow- 
ing facts  and  statistics  relative  to  the  first  district  of  the  county  of  Lewis: 
The  schools  in  the  central  and  richest  towns  are  much  smaller  than 
they  are  in  the  border  towns.  Those  towns  peopled  by  ''native  born" 
are  in  the  habit  of  raising  rate-bills  for  each  term;  and  a  rate-bill  does 
not  diminish  in  the  least  the  attendance  upon  school;  but  in  those  towns 
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where  the  foreign  population  predominates,  rate-bills  are  not  usually 
raised;  and  when  so  raised  they  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  attend- 
ance at  school. 

Perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  school  houses  in  this  district  are  fair  build- 
ings, arranged  conveniently,  with  sheds  and  proper  out-houses.  The 
apparatus  is  generally  limited  to  a  blackboard,  and  sometimes  the  addi- 
tion of  a  globe  with  some  series  of  maps.  The  text  books  have  been  of 
almost  all  kinds;  but  this  difficulty  is  fast  being  obviated  through  our 
teachers'  institutes. 

•The  schools  in  this  district  are  all  taught,  during  the  summer,  by 
females;  and  during  the  winter  term  the  schools  are  taught  by  males 
and  females,  of  each  about  an  equal  number.  One-half  of  these  teachers 
make  it  a  profession,  the  other  half  are  transient,  who  teach  a  term  or 
two  and  leave  it  for  others. 

The  teachers'  institute  was  held  for  a  session  of  thirty  days,  and 
attended  by  upwards  of  eighty  teachers,  who  manifested  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  exercises  of  the  institute.  During  this  session  a  thorough 
review  of  orthography,  reading,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, grammar,  civil  government,  history  and  algebra  was  had,  and  we 
firmly  believe  that  every  teacher  who  attended  said  review  will  go  forth 
to  his  work  feeling  the  dignity  of  a  true  teacher.  Rev.  J.  W.  Arm- 
strong lectured  during  one  week  upon  geopraphy,  grammar,  pronuncia^ 
tion;  Rev.  J.  Bailey  upon  the  character  of  a  teacher;  and  E.  W.  Keyes, 
deputy  superintendent,  upon  education. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  marked  change  in  our  schools 
for  the  better,  and  I  can  attribute  that  change  to  our  "institutes;"  for 
wherever  I  find  teachers  that  have  been  drilled  and  disciplined  in  the 
institutes,  I  find  that  they  have  system  in  all  their  arrangements;  that 
they  know  what  should  be  accomplised  and  how  to  accomplish  it.  Our 
teachers  have  been  very  deficient  in  orthography,  and  it  has  been  with 
much  difficulty  they  could  teach  it  properly;  but  the  "institute"  has 
developed  in  them  the  proper  faculty  for  teaching  it.  Arithmetic  has 
been  taught  better  than  any  other  branch,  and  in  many  cases  it  has  been 
made  a  hobby;  but  teachers  are  beginning  to  feel  that  they  must  have 
no  particular  hobby,  but  deal  with  all  subjects  impartially. 

The  subject  of  one  or  three  trustees  has  been  agitated;  the  majority 
of  districts  thinking  three  better  than  one;  but  in  those  districts  where 
one  has  been  elected,  and  that  one  acted  impartially  with  a  view  of  doing 
all  the  good  he  could  in  his  official  capacity,  perfect  satisfaction  prevails. 
I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  one  trustee,  and  earnestly  hope  that  all  dis- 
tricts will  finally  consent  to  elect  but  one. 

The  libraries  are  of  but  little  account,  and  in  most  of  districts  they 
are  growing  less  in  numbers — but  little  care  is  manifest  in  their  preser- 
vation. 

There  are  but  five  private  schools,  and  those  are  generally  in  our 
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villages,  where  the  wants  of  pupils  are  more  than  can  really  be  supplied 
iu  the  district  school. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  made  nearly  two  hundred  visits  in  schools, 
each  of  these  visits  occupied  one-half  of  a  day;  and  during  these  visits 
it  has  been  my  intention  to  ascertain  accurately  tlie  condition  of  schools 
and  the  advancement  being  made  therein.  From  the  best  information 
I  can  glean,  I  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  teachers  are  trying  to  qualify 
themselves  better,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  schools  under 
their  charge  are  being  elevated. 

HENRY  C.  NORTHAM, 

School  Commissioner. 

November  26,  1862. 

Second  District. 

Hon.  V.  M.  Rice,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir — In  compliance  with  the  instructions  from  your  department,  the 
undersigned  submits  the  following  report: 

The  second  district  of  Lewis  county  comprises  the  nine  northern  towns 
of  said  county,  and  contains  one  hundred  and  fifteen  school  districts  and 
parts  of  districts. 

The  number  of  children  of  school  age,  according  to  the  statistical  re- 
port herewith  transmitted,  is  5,548,  of  whom  3,746  have  attended  school 
a  portion  of  the  time  within  the  past  year. 

In  regard  to  the  time  of  attendance  of  pupils,  I  am  satisfied  our  reports 
are  far  from  being  correct;  and  until  some  ditFereut  plan  is  adopted  for 
reporting  upon  this  item,  the  blanks  will  be  filled  with  the  guesses  of 
trustees. 

The  careless  way  of  keeping  the  register  of  attendance,  and  the  neg- 
lect of  the  trustees  to  furnish  proper  books,  the  frequent  change  of  teach- 
ers, and  the  consequent  loss  of  rolls  will  account  for  this.  In  the  95 
districts  the  school  houses  of  which  are  located  within  the  county,  22 
have  had  free  schools,  and  72  have  been  supported',  in  part,  by  rate-bills. 
One  district  has  not  reported. 

The  average  time  the  schools  have  been  in  session  is  about  seven 
months. 

,  Public  sentiment  in  regard  to  rate-bills  is  divided.  In  towns  mainly 
settled  by  a  foreign  population,  the  promise  of  a  rate-bill  often  interferes 
materially  with  the  attendance;  but  in  the  older  districts,  where  a  free 
school  is  rarely  had  (though  the  burden  frequently  bears  heavily  upon  a 
few),  I  think  it  is  borne  with  cheerfulness.  Of  the  96  school  houses,  11 
are  built  of  logs,  75  are  frame,  3  brick,  and  6  are  stone.  These  are  in 
every  condition,  from  the  miserable  hovel  that  stands  by  the  roadside  to 
that  which  is  an  ornament  to  the  village  and  district.  Those  erected 
within  the  last  few  years  are  substantial  and  commodious  structures. 
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They  are  usually  located  with  some  regard  to  taste,  and  supplied  with 
the  necessary  appendages  and  modern  improvements. 

Very  many  of  the  older  class  of  houses  are  in  good  condition,  and  tol- 
erably well  arranged,  j^et  often  destitute  of  out-buildings,  and  generally 
located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  road,  with  no  inclosures  or  play- 
grounds. Some  recently  built  are  warmed  by  furnaces,  and  ventilated 
by  means  of  openings  in  the  ceiling,  or  dropping  the  upper  sash  of  the 
window;  stoves  are  generally  used,  however,  for  heating  purposes,  and 
those  houses  not  furnished  with  window  springs  depend  for  pure  air  upon 
the  friendly  gaps  that  time  has  made  in  the  structure;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  there  is  an  ample  supply. 

Of  apparatus,  75  per  cent,  are  furnished  with  class  bells,  25  per  cent, 
with  phonological  charts,  outline  maps,  and  globes,  and  all  have  a  full 
or  partial  supply  of  blackboards. 

Our  schools  contain  children  of  all  ages,  from  the  French  or  German 
boy  of  three  years,  who  is  sent  only  to  learn  how  to  articulate  English, 
to  the  full-grown  Hibernian,  who  sees  the  necessity  of  making  some 
atonement  for  past  negligence  or  want  of  opportunity. 

Six  years  since,  oar  schools  contained  as  many  varieties  of  text-books 
as  were  then  published,  and  a  school  that  did  not  possess  two  or  three 
on  each  topic  w^as  an  exception.  The  result  was  a  multiplication  of 
classes,  waste  of  time,  and  confusion  worse  confused.  This  was  caused 
mainly  by  traveling  book-vend^s,  who  had  imposed  upon  the  credulity 
or  misconception  of  teachers. 

During  the  winter  of  185*1,  we  applied  to  the  board  of  supervisors  to 
recommend  a  list  of  text-books  to  be  used  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
county. 

The  following  list  was  named,  and  is  now  in  general  use:  Wright's 
Orthography,  Town's  Readers,  Webster's  Spelling  Book,  McNally  and 
Monteith's  Geography,  Weld's  Grammar,  Davies'  Mental  Arithmetic; 
Adams'  Written  Arithmetic,  Parker's  Philosophy,  Willard's  History, 
Young's  Civil  Government,  Cutter's  Physiology,  Fulton  and  Eastman's 
Book-keeping,  Davies'  Algebra  and  Bourdon,  Davies'  Legendre,  Page's 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

We  have  recently  introduced  the  Spencerian  system  of  penmanship. 

It  was  not  claimed  that  all  of  these  works  were  the  best  published, 
yet  they  were  considered  very  good,  and  a  large  per  centage  of  them  were 
already  in  the  schools,  thus  avoiding  a  change  so  radical  as  to  be  unac- 
ceptable to  parents. 

Orthography,  spelling,  reading,  penmanship,  Geography,  arithmetic, 
mental  and  written,  and  grammar,  are  taught  in  nearly  all  our  schools 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  higher  English,  mathematics,  including 
algebra  and  geometry,  together  with  astronomy,  physiology,  philosophy, 
history,  civil  government,  and  book-keeping,  are  taught  extensively  in 
our  best  schools. 
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That  our  schools  are  better  than  they  were,  I  think  no  one  who  hon- 
estly investigates  can  deny.  From  the  inauguration  of  the  present 
system  of  supervision,  there  has  been  a  manifest  improvement  in  methods 
of  teaching,  and  a  commendable  zeal  with  the  mass  of  the  teachers  to 
deserve  well  of  the  parents;  this,  with  uniformity  in  textbooks,  teachers' 
institutes,  associations  and  conventions,  has  brought  incalcuh\ble  good 
to  the  schools.  We  have,  however,  many  inferior  schools,  and  until  the 
State  is  willing  to  provide,  in  every  county,  more  extended  means  for 
the  professional  instruction  of  teachers,  we  shall  never  reach  that  stand- 
ard of  excellence  so  necessary  to  the  full  development  of  our  beneficent 
scheme  of  popular  education. 

The  majority  of  our  teachers  are  boys  and  girls  not  yet  out  of  their 
teens;  and,  while  I  can  commend  their  zeal  to  do  good,  very  many  of 
them  have  never  enjoyed  an  opportunity  for  improvement  beyond  a 
second  class  common  school.  Such  teachers  can  have  no  standard  of 
excellence,  nothing  to  compare  themselves  with,  and  as  a  necessary 
consequence  are  without  method  or  system,  and  many  of  them  ignorant 
of  any  rational  means  of  school  government.  Teachers'  institutes, 
associations  and  conventions  will  do  much  to  aid  those  whose  natural 
endowments  render  them  "  apt  to  teach,"  yet  this  class  will  never  be 
found  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  schools. 

Of  182  teachers  employed  during  the  past  year,  31  are  males,  and  151 
females;  178  have  been  licensed  by  local  officers,  3  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  one  is  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  school.  I 
think  not  over  30  per  cent  of  those  who  teach  make  it  their  permanent 
employment,  and  the  greater  proportion  of  these  are  ladies.  Among  the 
males  are  some  very  fine  teachers,  yet  most  of  them  teach  only  the 
winter  term,  and  regaid  the  business  as  a  stepping  stone  to  something 
more  permanent  and  satisfactory.  The  wages  of  female  teachers  range 
from  eight  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  month,  exclusive  of  board.  The 
pay  of  male  teachers  for  the  winter  term,  exclusive  of  board,  will  average 
twenty  dollars. 

The  average  attendance  of  teachers  upon  the  institute  for  the  past  six 
years  is  about  60  per  cent  of  the  number  necessary  to  supply  the  schools; 
60  per  cent  is  the  lowest,  and  to  per  cent  the  highest  number  we  have 
reached,  which,  considering  that  our  sessions  have  continued  six  weeks, 
we  think  a  very  fair  response. 

In  our  class  drills,  we  examine  mainly  with  reference  to  the  school 
the  candidate  desires  to  teach,  requiring  written  answers  on  some  topics, 
and  oral  on  others. 

At  present,  mathematics  are  the  best  taught  branches,  and  orthogra- 
phy, reading,  map-drawing,  history,  and  civil  government  the  most  neg- 
lected. 

The  notion  that  pupils  must  pass  over  so  many  chapters,  without  re- 
gard to  the  execution,  is  a  fault  too  common;  and  the  idea  that  to  know 
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history  and  civil  government  is  masculine,  and  not  necessarily  a  part  of 
the  education  of  every  teacher,  has  prevailed  to  some  extent.  Map- 
drawing-,  from  memory,  has  been  practiced  extensively  at  our  institute, 
and  thus  introduced  into  the  schools  with  much  advantage. 

Our  practice  is  to  give  third  grade  certificates  to  all  whose  schools  we 
have  never  visited,  without  regard  to  literary  qualifications,  and  the  same 
to  those  whose  knowledge  and  ability  merit  nothing  higher.  We  have 
endeavored  to  exercise  caution  in  this  matter,  and  probably  one-fourth 
the  number  now  in  our  schools  have  third-class  licenses;  about  sixty 
per  cent  have  the  second  class;  ten  per  cent  the  first  class  for  one  year, 
and  five  per  cent  the  same  for  three  years. 

LowviLLE  Academy. — Large  additions  have  recently  been  made  to  the 
academy  buildings.  The  north  wing  contains  a  lecture-room,  labratory, 
philosophical  room,  library,  a  general  study  room,  Mystic  hall,  and  com- 
mercial rooms.  The  south  wing  contains  a  g-eneral  study  room,  for  ladies, 
private  room  for  ladies,  ladies'  society  hall,  oflBce,  principal's  rooms, 
boarding  hall,  &c.  There  is  also  an  extensive  chapel  and  private  study 
rooms  for  gentlemen. 

The  recent  additions  to  the  buildings  increase  its  capacity  nearly 
three-fold — making  them  equal,  in  size  and  convenience,  to  the  largest 
institutions  of  the  State. 

The  academy  library  is  large,  and  well  supplied  with  classical  and 
scientific  works.  There  is  also  a  fine  library  belonging  to  tlie  Mystic 
society.  The  apparatus  embraces  all  needful  instruments  for  illustrat- 
ing the  course  of  mathematics,  optics,  electricity,  galvanism,  electro- 
magnetism,  &c.  There  is  also  a  needful  supply  of  astronomical  appara- 
tus, and  the  mathematical  department  is  well  supplied  with  instruments; 
among  which  are  a  surveyor's  chain  and  compass,  sextant,  and  other 
field  instruments.  Abundant  means  are  provided  for  chemical  and  phi- 
losophical experiments — the  apparatus  being  very  extensive  and  con- 
stantly increasing.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches 
taught  in  the  higher  seminaries. 

There  are  two  courses  of  study,  denominated  the  classical  and  scien- 
tific. Upon  completion  of  either,  the  student  is  awarded  a  diploma. 
Those  not  wishing  to  take  either  course  can  select  such  studies  as  they 
desire  to  pursue.  There  is  also  a  commercial  course,  where  penmanship 
and  book-keeping  are  taught. 

The  teachers'  class,  organized  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the  Regents 
of  the  University,  has  made  commendable  progress — the  candidates  who 
presented  themselves  for  examination  acquitting  themselves  with  honor. 
The  practical  benefit  to  the  common  schools  of  teachers'  classes,  where 
both  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  are  inculcated,  is  undoubted. 
The  positive  demand  of  our  schools,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  enlarge- 
ment of  these  institutions  to  the  dignity  of  county  normal  schools,  where 
the  science  of  school  teaching  shall  be  made  a  specialty.    We  shall 
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then  send  forth  a  class  of  young  persons  who  will  be  reformers.  The 
endowments  of  the  institution  amount  to  about  six  thousand  dollars. 

The  faculty  consists  of  a  principal,  a  professor  of  mathematics,  a  pro- 
fessor of  penmanship  and  book-keeping-,  a  preceptress  and  assistant, 
and  two  teachers  of  music.  The  rates  of  tuition  are  about  the  same  as 
in  other  academic  institutions. 

The  average  salary  of  the  teachers  is  about  four  hundred  dollars  per 
year.    The  number  employed  at  present  is  six. 

There  are  but  four  Normal- graduates  in  this  county,  and  but  two  now 
teaching  in  this  district;  more  have  received  diplomas  from  that  institu- 
tion, but  greater  inducements  have  called  them  to  other  parts  of  the 
State.  Under  the  old  system  of  supervision  none  were  sent  from  this 
district,  and  I  think  of  but  two  from  the  county.  The  Normal  school  is 
being  better  known  and  appreciated;  and  we  have  now  in  said  school, 
through  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Cochran,  double  the  quota  to  which  we 
are  entitled. 

There  have  been  six  private  schools  in  this  district  within  the  past 
year,  with  a  gross  attendance  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  pupils, 
which  is  much  the  same  as  in  other  years.  There  are  no  parochial 
schools,  neither  any  dem.and  for  schools  especially  for  colored  children. 

The  number  of  volumes  reported  in  the  district  libraries,  is  8231; 
which  is  about  the  same  as  in  1856.  Hundreds  of  volumes  are  destroyed 
or  lost  every  year,  through  the  negligence  of  librarians;  not  one  in  ten 
of  whom  has  any  catalogue  of  books  in  his  oflSce;  neither  is  there  any 
attempt  to  keep  a  record  of  the  books  lent  or  returned.  In  the  rural 
districts  the  books  are  more  generally  read  and  valued,  but  the  cheap- 
ness and  convenience  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  has  nearly  sup- 
planted the  district  library;  besides,  the  act  allowing  the  trustees  to  use 
the  money  for  teachers'  wages  prevents  the  purchase  of  new  books,  thus 
rendering  the  library  uninteresting  to  a  large  class  of  readers.  The 
character  of  the  books  is  generally  unexceptionable.  Of  the  foreign 
population,  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  families  take  some  weekly 
or  monthly  publication;  of  the  native  born,  not  less  than  ninety-eight 
per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  the  districts  having  but  one  trustee,  is  nearly  one- 
fourth.  Many  are  opposed  to  the  centralization  of  power,  though  in  dis- 
tricts where  it  has  been  fairly  tried  I  believe  it  gives  better  satisfaction. 
In  districts  having  three,  the  business  is  rarely  done  according  to  law, 
the  one  most  willing  having  the  work  to  do,  besides  the  additional  labor 
of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  others  to  his  proceedings.  The  combined 
wisdom  of  three  men  may  be  necessary  to  transact  the  business  of  a  dis- 
trict, yet  the  instances  are  rare  where  they  meet  by  previous  notice,  as  the 
law  contemplates;  and  more  district  quarrels  result  from  disagreement 
among  trustees  than  from  any  other  assignable  cause. 

The  last  session  of  our  teachers  institute  was  held  at  Lowville,  com- 
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meDciiig  September  22d,  and  continued  thirty  days.  The  commissioners 
were  assisted  by  L.  W.  Clark,  of  Lowville,  a  gi'aduate  of  the  Normal 
school.  The  institute  was  divided  into  three  departments,  according  to 
the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  the  commissioners  taking-  each  a 
division  and  the  assistant  the  other.  The  session  was  devoted  to  a 
thorough  review  of  all  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  county.  Classes  were  formed,  and  recitations  had, 
and  the  school  conduted  upon  the  Normal  plan  as  near  as  our  circum- 
stances would  warrant.  We  have  had  a  less  number  of  public  lectures 
than  usual,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  class  exercises,  the  evenings  being 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  lessons.  We  have  endeavored  to  incul- 
cate both  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching;  and  though  our  sessions 
are  usually  weeks  of  hard  work,  for  both  teachers  and  taug-ht,  more  has 
been  done  for  our  schools  in  the  way  of  practical  reform  than  through 
any  or  all  other  appliances.  This  is  the  sixth  term  of  the  kind  we  have 
held  in  so  many  years,  and  I  believe  the  institute  is  more  in  favor  than 
at  any  former  period.  The  attendance  last  term  was  about  ninety,  (fifty 
per  cent,)  and  the  greater  proportion  attended  the  whole  term.  The 
Eev.  J.  W.  Armstrong,  of  Theresa,  lectured  before  the  institute  upon  the 
following  named  subjects:  "Grammar  and  its  Application,"  "Astronomy," 
"Physical  Geography,'^  and  "The  Philosophy  of  Light  and  Color;^^  Rev. 
Mr.  Bailey,  of  Lowville,  on  the  "Responsibility  of  the  Teacher;'^  and  the 
Hon.  Emerson  W.  Keyes,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
on  a  subject  entitled  "  Life  in  Education,  and  Education  in  Life.'' 

The  labor  performed  by  the  undersigned  has  been  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: I  have  visited  every  school  in  my  district  twice,  save  a  few  where 
the  term  was  too  short  to  enable  me  to  reach  them  in  time,  and  have 
generally  spent  the  half-day.  In  about  one-fourth  of  these  visits  I  have 
been  accompanied  by  the  trustees  or  other  persons.  On  these  occasions 
I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  the  faults,  and  commend  the  success  of 
teachers  and  pupils;  and,  in  fine,  to  inculcate  method,  system,  discipline, 
thoroughness  and  conscientiousness  on  the  part  of  all  concerned.  My 
practice  is  to  hold  examinations  in  every  town  in  the  spring,  and  the 
same  in  the  fall  in  towns  not  convenient  to  the  institute;  teachers  in  the 
districts  close  at  hand  are  invited  to  take  part  in  the  general  examination 
at  the  institute,  which  occupies  four  days  preceding  its  close.  They  are 
generally,  however,  examined  separately.  I  have  resurveyed  and  descri- 
bed the  boundaries  of  twelve  school  districts,  consolidated  two,  organized 
one,  and  altered  six.  I  have  taught  one  division  of  our  institute  during  a 
session  of  six  weeks,  attended  our  educational  conventions,  and  one 
school  celebration;  the  remaining  time  has  been  spent  in  apportioning 
the  school  fund,  perfecting  the  abstract  of  district  reports,  and  doing- 
such  other  business  as  came  within  the  sphere  of  my  official  duties. 

I  have  thus  given  an  imperfect  s^mopsis  of  the  "situation"  in  this 
district,  and  though  I  find  much  to  condemn,  there  is  also  cause  for  con- 
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gratulation  in  the  zeal  evinced  by  our  teacliers  to  acquire  that  more 
extended  knowledge  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  incoming  age, 
and  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  our  reunited  and  again  glorious 
fatherland. 

Yours  respectfully, 

WAYNE  CLARK, 

School  Commissioner. 

Copenhagen,  December  10,  1862. 


LIVINGSTON  COUNTY— First  District. 

Lima,  December  26,  1862. 

Hon.  V.  M.  Rice.  Sujyt.  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir — In  addition  to  the  statistical  and  financial  abstract  of  trustees' 
reports  forwarded  last  month,  the  following  report  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted: 

School  Houses,  Furniture,  &c. — In  the  nine  towns  composing  the  1st 
assembly  district  of  Livingston  county,  may  be  found  nearly  every 
variety  of  school  houses,  from  the  new,  tasteful  and  substantially  built 
edifice,  with  every  needed  appendage,  to  those  dilapidated  dwarf  huts, 
once  honorable  as  pioneers,  but  which  have  outlived  their  usefulness, 
and  to  which  the  commissioner  is  especially  urgent  in  his  solicitations 
for  trustees,  tax-payers  and  patrons  to  accompany  him  when  the  mercury 
is  nearest  that  character  significant  of  the  value  of  the  old  structures. 
The  latter  class  were  growing  rapidly  and  beautifully  less  until  the 
present  year,  but  now,  in  most  cases,  ^*  war  and  heavy  taxes"  is  the 
argument  that  gives  a  decided  negative  to  all  propositions  for  new  school 
buildings.  One  log  school  house  yet  remains  to  tell  its  tale  of  times 
anterior  to  saw-mills. 

In  November  last,  I  consolidated  districts  No.  4  and  No.  13,  in  the 
town  of  Leicester,  A  good  substantial  church,  standing  midway  between 
the  two  miserable  old  school  houses,  was  donated  to  the  district  for  a 
school  house,  and  ex-Lieutenant  Governor  George  W.  Patterson  has 
made  a  free-will  offering  of  the  site.  The  trustee  hired  a  teacher  at 
forty  dollars  per  month,  and  the  new  district  is  assuming,  in  its  infancy, 
an  enviable  position  among  the  schools  in  that  town. 

Many  districts  are  supplied  with  globes,  maps,  charts,  &c.,  and 
although  a  few  have  none  of  these,  yet  every  school  house  has  a  black- 
board, that  most  essential  article  of  furniture  for  school  rooms. 

The  lack  of  necessary  outbuildings  is  confined  mostly  to  those  districts 
which  lack  a  comfortable  house. 

Believing  that  good  teachers  and  good  schools,  poor  teachers  and 
poor  schools,  stand  related  to  each  other  as  cause  and  effect,  persevering 
efforts  have  been  made  to  raise  the  standard  of  our  schools  by  increasing 
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the  efficiency  of  the  teachers.  Foremost  among  the  means  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  result,  stand  our  teachers'  institutes.  These 
annual  gatherings  in  our  county  have,  for  the  past  two  years,  exceeded 
even  the  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  commissioners  in  the  numbers  in 
attendance,  the  interest  manifested,  and  the  results  exhibited  in  the 
school  room.  In  the  circulars  calling  the  institute,  and  sent  to  both 
patrons  and  teachers,  trustees  are  invited  to  come  at  any  time  during 
the  session,  and  select  teachers  from  among  those  in  attendance,  rather 
than  employ  those  who,  by  applying  for  situations  during  the  session  of 
the  institute,  evince  more  zeal  for  dollars  than  for  knowledge.  Many 
teachers  were  thus  engaged,  and  the  practice  of  prospecting  for  schools 
during  the  institute  is  nearly  obsolete. 

Instead  of  meeting  the  teachers  in  each  town  on  a  specified  day  for 
examination  for  the  summer  schools,  the  commissioner  of  the  second  dis- 
trict and  myself  called  four  spring  institutes  this  year  in  as  many  differ- 
ent points  in  the  county;  and  the  numbers  present, .and  the  utility  of 
these  preparatory  drills,  seem  to  warrant  their  continuance. 

A  large  majority  of  our  teachers,  even  in  the  winter  schools,  are 
females.  Their  success  justities  their  employment.  The  demand  for  ca- 
pable and  successful  teachers  is  fully  equal  to  the  supply,  and  cases  are 
not  rare  in  Avhich  ladies  receive  a  dollar  a  day.  While  firstrate  teach- 
ers of  both  sexes  command  as  much  or  more  than  formerly,  "  inferior 
grades  have  suffered  a  decline." 

Two  academies  in  this  assembly  district  have  been  selected  by  the 
Regents  of  the  University  for  the  instruction  of  common  school  teach- 
ers, viz.  :  the  Genesee  Wesleyan  seminary  at  Lima,  and  the  Geneseo 
academy. 

I  was  present  at  the  examination  of  the  teachers'  class  in  Lima,  taught 
by  Prof.  Case;  and  the  thoroughness  of  his  teaching  placed  this  class  in 
brilliant  contrast  with  the  class  of  the  previous  year.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  Prof.  Case's  class  is  an  exception,  and  that  while  the  amount 
paid  to  each  academy  in  this  county  for  the  instruction  of  twenty  teach- 
ers is  in  excess  of  the  sum  given  by  the  State  for  the  instruction  of  more 
than  two  hundred  teachers  at  the  institute,  the  institute  is  usually  of 
far  more  practical  importance  than  all  the  teachers'  classes  combined. 
Some  arrangement  is  imperatively  demanded  whereb}''  teachers  may 
leave  these  schools  to  attend  the  institute  without  incurring  the  risk  of 
a  reprimand  or  expulsion. 

Private  schools  are  rarely  met  with,  and  are  onl}^  found  in  districts 
whose  school  houses  are  either  too  small  or  too  dilapidated  to  comfort- 
ably accommodate  the  pupils. 

The  district  school  libraries  are  very  generally  neg-lected;  and,  in 
many  instances,  where  years  ago  more  than  200  volumes  were  in  the 
library,  less  than  100  can  now  be  found,  and  these  are  seldom  disturbed, 
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if  we  take  the  testimony  of  tlie  cobwebs  and  accumulated  dust  which 
envelop  them. 

Newspapers,  magazines,  and  the  current  literature  of  the  day  have 
almost  entirely  superceded  school  libraries  as  reading  matter  for  both 
young  and  old.  Private  libraries  are  comrnon,  and  are. every  year  be- 
coming more  so.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  propriety  of  continuing  the 
appropriation  for  district  libraries  seems  at  least  doubtful. 

The  law  of  1858,  leaving  it  optional  with  districts  to  have  one  or  three 
trustees,  has  produced  different  results  in  different  districts.  Some 
adopted  the  one-trustee  system  at  first,  and  have  since  steadily  adhered 
to  it;  others  still  cling  to  the  old  method;  and  still  others,  vascillating 
between  the  two,  are  constantly  changing  from  one  to  three  trustees, 
and  from  three  to  one,  often  finding  themselves  with  but  two  trustees, 
who,  disagreeing,  hire  each  a  teacher,  or  refuse  to  hire  any.  Some  rem- 
edy is  demanded,  so  that  a  law  designed  to  advance  the  interests  of 
schools  shall  not,  a.s  in  the  cases  mentioned,  prove  a  bar  to  progress. 

Those  districts  most  earnest  in  educational  reform,  and  which  sustain 
our  best  schools,  have  generally  but  one  trustee.  In  less  than  one- 
eighth  of  the  dristricts  have  the  trustees  complied  with  No.  116  of  the 
Code  of  Public  Instruction. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  onl}^  add,  that  among  the  sure  indications  of  pro- 
gress in  our  schools  may  be  mentioned  the  increasing  interest  of  patrons, 
and  greater  punctuality  in  attendance  of  pupils,  attributable  largely, 
without  doubt,  to  the  increased  earnestness  and  efficiency  of  teachers. 

FRANKLIN  B.  FRANCIS, 

School  Commissioner. 

Second  District. 

To  the  Hon.  Y.  M.  Rice,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  transmit  the  follow- 
ing brief  report: 

There  are  one  hundred  school  houses  within  the  bounds  of  the  assem- 
bly district;  about  one-half  of  which  are  comfortable,  convenient  and 
well  adapted  to  the  noble  purpose  for  which  they  are  used;  and  gener- 
ally supplied  with  apparatus  to  the  extent  of  blackboard,  globe  and  a 
few  maps.  The  other  half  are  old,  badly  located  buildings,  with  poorly 
arranged,  but  too  fully  ventilated  rooms,  without  furniture  save  a  black- 
board. But  these  are  rapidly  giving  place  to  new  and  commodious 
buildings.  Several  have  been  built  during  the  past  summer — three  in 
the  town  of  Springwater — notwithstanding  the  war.  Out-buildings  are 
generally  out  of  repair,  and  too  frequently  badly  located.  The  average 
attendance  is  about  twenty-five,  being  larger  in  winter  than  summer. 
Too  many  (in  my  judgment)  very  young  children  are  found  in  attendance; 
some  under  four  years  of  age,  and  mmiy  under  six.  Winter  schools 
are  composed  of  pupils  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen;  summer 
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schools  of  those  between  four  and  fourteen.  But  my  experience  as  a 
teacher,  and  my  acquaintance  as  a  school  officer,  tell  me  that  the  great 
want  of  our  schools,  the  main  hindrance  to  their  success  and  prosperity, 
is  a  lack  of  energetic^  earnest,  thoroughly  qualified  teachers.  Where  I 
find  such,  I  invaribly  find  a  good  school.  Such  teachers  are  not  plenty, 
for  many  of  them  are  driven  to  other  fields  of  labor  in  consequence  of  the 
parsimony  and  carelessness  of  trustees  and  patrons.  Efforts,  calculated 
to  arouse  parents  and  guardians  to  the  importance  of  sustaining  a  good 
school,  are,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  right  direction.  About  four-fifths  of 
the  teachers  are  females;  but  they  are  generally  as  well  qualified  and 
as  successful  as  males.  A  majority  of  the  teachers,  whom  I  have 
licensed,  have  read  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  or  other 
works  on  the  science  of  teaching,  and  several  take  the  N.  Y.  Teacher. 

There  is  but  one  union  school,  and  that  is  located  in  the  village  of 
Mount  Morris. 

District  School  Libraries. — No  one  seems  to  know  pr  care  much  about 
them;  very  few  children  are  in  the  habit  of  drawing  books.  But  few 
additions  are  made,  as  nearly  all  of  the  library  money  is  ajiplied  to  the 
purchase  of  school  apparatus,  or  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages. 

Trustees. — There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  is  prefer- 
able, one  or  three  trustees.  I  think  a  smail  majority  now"  have  one  trus- 
tee. All  agree  that  if  the  right  man  can  be  obtained,  one  is  better  than 
three.  But  if  the  sole  trustee  happens  to  be  so  ignorant  or  selfish  as  to 
place  his  son  or  daughter  in- the  school  against  the  known  wishes  of  a 
majority  of  the  districts,  then  trouble  arises.  Those  schools  having  one 
trustee,  are  more  frequently  visited  by  him  than  those  having  three  are 
by  them,  or  any  one  of  tlicm. 

Commissioner's  Duties. — I  find  by  visiting  the  schools  of  the  assembly 
district — which  I  have  ever  done  at  least  once  each  term — that  much 
good  results  from  the  instruction  received  at  teachers'  institutes  and 
drills.  I  find  teachers  practicing  the  forms  and  teaching  the  principles 
which  they  have  learned  at  these  gatherings.  I  do  not  practice  the 
plan  of  most  commissioners,  of  meeting  teachers  in  their  several  towns 
for  inspection,  but  call  them  together  every  spring,  at  one  of  two  or 
three  central  places,  for  drill  and  inspection.  Each  of  these  drills  con- 
tinues four  or  five  days;  and  they  are  remarkably  well  attended, 
averaging  about  seventy  at  each.  At  the  drill  and  examination  last 
spring,  I  gave  notice  that  I  should  advertise  my  school  visitations  in  the 
Dansville  Herald,  (the  editor  of  that  sheet  having  kindly  offered  us  a 
column  for  educational  purposes,)  and  give  through  it  the  name  of  every 
teacher,  and  a  sketch  of  the  appearance  of  his  school,  and  the  means  of 
his  success,  or  the  cause  of  his  failure !  Much  interest  was  felt  by 
teachers  in  regard  to  the  report  to  be  published  in  regard  to  them  and 
their  schools.    Never  have  I  found  the  school-rooms  and  schools  in  so 

[Asscm.  No.  20.]  It 
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good  order  as  since  I  commenced  giving  these  reports  in  the  public 
prints.  Yards  were  cleated  of  rubbish,  floors  scrubbed;  classes  were 
required  to  stand  and  move  in  perfect  order,  and -extra  efforts  were  evi- 
dently made  to  cause  them  to  understand  thoroughly  what  they  had  been 
over.  As  the  names  and  number  of  visitors  were  reported,  great  effort 
w^as  made  to  secure  the  attendance  of  patrons;  in  one  or  two  cases  I 
have  met  almost  the  entire  district,  both  parents  and  children.  Nearly 
every  teacher  in  the  assembly  district  takes  the  paper  (it  is  afforded  to 
teachers  for  $0.t5  a  year)  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  column 
devoted  to  common  schools. 

I  have  visited  about  one-half  of  the  schools  under  my  jurisdiction  the 
present  term. 

HARVEY  FARLEY, 

School  Commissioner. 

Sprixgwater,  Jomiary  1,  1863. 

Second  District. 

MuNxsviLLE,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  November  20,  1862. 
Hon,  Y.  M.  Rice,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Dear  Sir — In  answer  to  the  inquiries  suggested  in  the  "  Circular  to 
School  Commissioners,"  I  have  to  say  : 

The  most  serious  evil  in  our  common  schools  is  the  want  of  regularity 
and  punctuality  in  attendance.  On  this  account  the  earnest  efforts  of 
the  faithful  teacher,  and  of  the  friends  of  education,  and  the  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  money,  fail  of  accomplishing  their  greatest  amount  of  good;' 
for  this  reason  the  delinquent  requires  the  extra  attention  of  the  teacher, 
which  otherwise  had  been  unnecessary,  and  thus  the  whole  school  is 
robbed  of  what  justly  belongs  to  it,  while  the  delinquent  cannot,  by  any 
effort  of  his  own  or  of  others  to  assist  him,  ever  regain  what  he  has  lost. 
This  evil  becomes  more  aggravating,  when  the  fact  is  known  that  many 
parents  often  allow  their  children  to  be  absent  from  school  for  the  most 
trifling  and  frivolous  reasons.  I  judge  that  five-sixths  of  all  the  chil- 
dren attending  the  common  schools  are  included  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  fourteen  years.  Too  many  under  the  ages  of  four,  five,  six, 
and  seven  years  attend,  whose  proper  mental  and  physical  training  could 
be  better  attended  to  at  home,  and  greatly  for  the  interests  of  the  schools. 

Though  the  provisions  for  instruction  in  many  of  our  districts  are  ex- 
cellent, and  the  school  houses,  grounds,  furniture,  and  means  of  warm- 
ing and  ventilating  are  much  that  could  be  desired,  yet  in  the  majority 
of  them  I  find  cheap  teachers,  cheap  school  houses  in  or  hard  upon  the 
highway,  little  or  no  furniture  or  apparatus,  no  ventilation  except  through 
the  door,  floor,  or  battered  walls;  and,  in  short,  many  of  them  are  very 
cheap  schools.  A  very  commendable  interest  in  the  schools,  however,  is 
beginning  to  be  manifested,  and  the  future  mfiy  hope  for  much  improve- 
ment.   Their  most  urgent  wants  are  to  raise  the  standard  of  qualifica- 
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tion  of  teachers  to  its  required  point  (which  would  cut  off  about  half  of 
our  present  corps);  to  make  our  trustees  arid  parents  understand  and 
appreciate  the  fact  that  in  the  common  school  is  their  true  interest;  that 
the  fees/ teacher  is  the  cheapest;  and  that  their  study  should  be  to  know 
**  not  how  little  money  can  we  expend  for  our  school,  but  how  much  can 
we  expend  and  expend  it  profitably  ?"  These  facts  once  understood  and 
put  into  practice,  and  a  high  standard  of  qualification  of  teachers 
adopted,  would,  as  it  seems  to  me,  secure  to  our  schools  ample  provis- 
ions for  instruction,  regular  and  punctual  attendance,  hearty  and  vigor- 
ous cooperation  with  the  teacher,  ample  and  convenient  grounds,  build- 
ings, furniture,  and  apparatus — in  short,  would  cure  the  most  of  the 
evils  of  whicli  we  have  to  complain. 

The  rate-bill  is  unpopular.  It  offers  a  premium  for  non-attendance. 
In  many  instances,  it  has  had  the  effect  to  diminish  the  number  in  at- 
tendance, and  in  not  a  few  cases  to  break  up  the  school  as  soon  as  the 
public  money  was  exhausted. 

The  proportion  of  female  to  male  teachers  emplo^'cd  during  the  past 
year  is  more  than  two  to  one.  Probably  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  those 
engaged  in  teaching  intend  to  follow  the  business  as  a  permanent  em- 
ployment. Many  take  it  up  for  a  short  time  merely  as  an  auxiliary  or 
stepping-stone  to  something  else;  some,  because  it  aftbrds  fair  pay  for  a 
few  otherwise  idle  months;  and  others,  failing  in  other  occupations,  be- 
cause in  this  incapacity  is  not  so  generally  detected  and  brought  to  a 
just  account.  Of  this  class  some  are  employed  for  a  single  term,  and 
others  for  from  one  to  three  or  four  years.  Wages  of  male  teachers 
vary  from  fourteen  to  thirty  dollars  per  month,  and  of  females  from  one 
dollar  to  five  dollars  per  week. 

There  are  about  400  persons  in  the  county  who  teach  more  or  less. 
Of  this  number  about  80  attended  the  institute  at  Hamilton  one  year 
ago,  and  about  180  this  fall.  This  shows  a  fair  increase,  and  the  inter- 
est is  also  proportionately  increasing. 

For  my  examinations  of  teachers,  I  have  prepared  a  printed  list  of 
questions  upon  the  branches  usually  taught  in  our  schools,  viz.,  gram- 
mar— including  misspelled  words  for  correction — arithmetic,  and  geog- 
raphy. 1  furnish  each  teacher  with  a  copy  of  these  questions,  together 
with  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper,  pen  and  ink,  and  require  him  to  w^-ite 
out  the  answers  in  full,  and  number  them  to  correspond  with  the  number 
of  the  question.  I  also  notify  him  that  I  shall  judge  of  liis  writing, 
spelling,  and  punctuation  by  his  written  answers.  I  examine  farther  by 
an  exercise  in  reading,  and  b^^  asking  more  or  less  oral  questions.  And 
wliere  the  person  is  an  applicant  for  an  advanced  school,  I  examine  him 
in  the  higher  branches. 

I  'find  the  majority  of  the  teachers  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  reading,  writing,  and  spelling,  and  of  the  rt'a.so^s  ichy  of 
almost  everything  which  they  are  expected  to  teach.    A  very  small  pro- 
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portion  have  read  any  work  treating  of  the  "  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching," 

I  have  given  a  greater  number  of  certificates  of  the  third  g-rade  tlian  of 
any  other.  I  find  but  very  few  persons  possessing  the  qualifications  re- 
quired by  "  No.  64,"  Code  of  Public  Instruction,  entitling  them  to  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  first  grade.  The  demand  for  such  teachers  is  much  greater 
than  the  supply. 

There  have  been  two'  graduates  and  one  undergraduate  of  the  State 
Normal  scliool  employed  at  different  times  during  the  past  two  years. 
Their  success  has  been  generally  .extraordinary,  and  there  is  great  need 
of  many  such  teachers. 

In  calling  on  the  principals  of  the  seminaries  of  this  district  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  information  required,  and  on  making  my  business 
known,  I  received  but  a  cool  reception.  They  had  just  completed  tlieir 
reports  to  the  Regents,  whicli  required  a  great  expenditure  of  time,  labor, 
and  patience,  and  which  contained  all  their  statistics  and  information 
which  I  desired.  They  very  kindly,  however,  gave  me,  in  brief,  such 
facts  as  they  could  command,  and  referred  me  to  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Regents  of  the  University  for  particulars,  to  which  I  would  most 
respectfully  refer  your  honor. 

The  number  of  private  schools  in  the  district  is  12,  with  an  attendance 
of  249  scholars.  This  shows  an  increase  over  last  year's  report  of  5 
schools  and  110  scholars. 

There  are  no  parochial  schools,  nor  schools  for  colored  children  in  the 
district. 

The  condition  of  the  libraries  is  generally  bad.  There  are  many  good 
books  in  each  of  them,  together  with  many  useless  ones.  In  this  age  of 
books  and  newspapers,  these  libraries  are  little  patronized.  Man}^  fami- 
lies have  their  private  libraries,  while  nearly  all  have  their  periodicals 
and  newspapers.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  money  annually  ex- 
pended for  books  could  be  much  more  profitably  expended  for  globes, 
outline  maps,  and  other  school  apparatus.  It  is  a  surprising  fact,  that 
not  more  than  about  one-tenth  of  our  districts  are  supplied  with  globes. 

The  general  sentiment  is  that  one  trustee  in  a  district  is  better  than 
three,  for  the  reason  that  if  one  does  the  business  he  knows  when  it  is 
done,  and  there  is  not  then  each  one  of  three  depending  upon  the  other 
two  to  do  it,  nor  is  there  any  effort  to  shirk  responsibility  upon  another. 
About  one-half  of  the  districts  have  elected  to  have  but  one. 

But  very  few  of  the  trustees  have  complied  strictly  with  the  require- 
ments of  No.  116  of  the  Code  of  Public  Instruction.  The  most,  how- 
ever, have  at  least  one  blank  book  in  wdiich  a  record  of  attendance  and 
accounts  are  kept. 

The  teachers'  institute  for  the  county  was  held  at  Morrisville  in  Sep- 
tember and  Oc-tober  last,  and  had  a  session  of  twelve  days.  J.  11. 
French,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  H.  J.  Sherrill,  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  were 
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employed  as  instructors.  Instruction  was  given  in  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar,  object  teaching,  map  draw- 
ing, and  school  government.    The  evenings  were  mostly  occupied  in 

discussions.    Rev.  York  delivered  a  lecture  on  Education  of  Labor; 

J.  W.  Hatch,  on  Astronomy;  Hon.  Thomas  Barlow,  on  Entomology; 
Hon.  Emerson  W.  Keyes,  on  Education  in  Life — Life  in  Education.  The 
number  of  teachers  in  attendance  was  172.  The  public  interest  manifest- 
ed in  the  exercises  was  much  greater  than  usual,  and  we  have  much  to  hope 
from  the  good  results  of  these  annual  gatherings.  A  catalogue,  contain- 
ing not  only  a  list  of  names  of  persons  in  attendance,  but  also  an  ac- 
count of  proceedings  had,  will  soon  be  issued — a  copy  of  which  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  Department. 

In-addition  to  the  usual  visitations  of  schools,  examinations  of  teach- 
ers, attendance  at  the  institute,  apportionment  of  public  money,  making- 
report,  &c.,  I  have  been  laboring  to  establish  teachers'  associations  in 
the  district,  and  in  the  several  towns.  The  experiment  has  proved,  to 
some  extent,  satisfactory;  and  there  is  an  increasing  ambition,  on  the 
part  of  teachers,  to  qualify  themselves  better  for  the  discharge  of  .their 
responsible  duties. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  L.  ROCKWELL. 


MONROE  COUNTY— First  Distiiict. 

Report  to  the  DepaTtment  of  Public  Imtruclion  : 

The  attendance  of  persons  of  school  age,  in  this  assembly  district,  is  a 
little  more  than  sixty-three  and  two-tenths  per  cent.  Tlie  rate-bills  do 
not  diminish  the  attendance,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  find  very  few  disposed 
to  abolish  them. 

In  many  cases,  the  provision  for  the  instruction  of  pupils  is  not  what 
it  should  be.  As  poor  a  teacher  as  I  have  holds  a  State  certificate  from 
Christopher  Morgan.  Young  and  inexperienced  teachers  are  often 
employed. 

The  character  and  condition  of  the  school  houses  is  gencrall}'  gviod. 
As  to  the  kind  and  supply  of  text  books,  of  the  former  there  are  varieties, 
ad  infinitum;  of  the  latter  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  supply  does  not 
quite  equal  the  demand.  The  common  English  elementaiy  branches  are 
usually  tauglit.  The  pupils  are  mostly  between  five  and  sixteen  years 
of  age.  I  find  the  school  houses  poorly  furnished,  with  black-boards  in 
many  instances  painted  upon  an  imperfect  wall,  &c.  There  are  two 
females  to  one  male  teacher,  and  the  per  cent,  of  the  former  is  steadily 
increasing.  About  twent}"  per  cent,  follow  teaching  as  a  business. 
Average  wages  of  teachers,  $5  per  week.    About  half  attend  the  insti- 
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tute,  and  not  a  tenth  the  associations.  In  examining  teachers,  I  usually 
confine  myself  to  those  branches  that  they  will  be  likely  to  teach  in  their 
schools.  I  find  them  ver^^  deficient  in  mathematical  geography,  use  of 
globes  and  school  apparatus  generally.  Very  few  understand  phonetics 
as  they  ought.  One  in  ten  has  studied  some  work  on  the  theorj^  and 
practice  of  teaching.  Most  of  my  certificates  are  of  the  second  grade. 
This  fall  there  is  more  demand  for  teachers  of  high  qualifications  than 
ever  before.    I  have  no  Normal  school  graduates. 

There  are  three  academies  in  my  district;  average  attendance,  about 
100  each.  Buildings  good;  libraries  and  apparatus  tolerable,  though  I 
suspect  not- always  what  the  law  requires.  The  studies  pursued  are 
algebra,  Davics'  Bourdon,  higher  arithmetic,  grammar,  geology,  chem- 
istry, philosophy,  and  sometimes  spelling.  The  wages  paid  their  teachers 
is  but  little  more  than  that  paid  to  the  first  class  district  school  teachers. 
Their  sources  of  support  are  private  donations  in  the  way  of  furnishing 
buildings,  and  tuition.  The  rates  of  tuition  are  ^6.50  per  term  of  half  a 
year,  and  $5  per  term  of  one-third  of  a  year.  The  teachers'  classes  in 
the  academies  are,  no  doubt,  a  great  practical  benefit  to  the  district 
schools. 

There  are  only  two  private  schools  less  than  there  were  one  year  ago. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  is  less  than  then.  Parochial  schools 
there  are  none.  Schools  for  colored  children,  none;  they  attend  with 
those  not  so  highl}^  colored.    Union  free  school  districts,  not  one. 

District  School  Libraries. — Condition  generally  good;  character  of 
books  good;  and  they  are  commonly  properly  estimated  by  the  district. 
There  are  few  families  that  do  not  take  and  read  a  newspaper  these 
times;  the  effect  of  this  is  to  increase  their  estimate  of  the  district 
library. 

Trustees. — Most  districts  prefer  but  one  trustee.  The  proportion  of 
trustees  who  have  conformed  to  No.  116  of  the  Code  is  about  one  to 
ninety-nine,  especially  as  to  the  book  containing  district  moneys. 

Teachers'  Institutes. — In  session  ten  days.  Instructors — N.'A.  Cal- 
kins, New  York  city;  J.  M.  Watson,  New  York  city;  E.  B.  Knapp,  New 
York  city;  W.  S.  Hutchings,  New  York  city;  A.  J.  Home,  Rochester; 
A.  B.  Campbell,  Fenfield;  L.  N.  Allen,  Honeoye  Falls.  Number  of 
teachers  in  attendance  ten  days,  about  100. 

School  Commissioner. — The  detail  of  my  labors  would  make  a  small 
book  at  least,  and,  that  I  may  not  seem  egotistical,  permit  me  to  say 
that  I  try  to  make  myself  generally  useful. 

Yours  respectfully, 

WM.  W.  MARSH, 

School  Commissioner. 

PiTTSFORD,  November  12,  1862. 
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MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

Hon.  V.  M.  Rice: 

In  compliance  with  the  circular  issued  by  the  State  Department  in 
August  last,  the  following  is  respectfully  submitted: 

The  schools  of  my  district,  notwithstanding  the  imperiled  condition 
of  our  country,  have  been  better  supported,  and  the  attendance  of  pupils 
larger  than  the  previous  year.  In  98  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  county, 
the  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  within  school  age,  and  during  the 
summer  terms,  is  3,445;  their  aggregate  attendance,  2,342,  exhibiting 
an  attendance  per  day  of  68  per  cent.  Of  this  number  1,179  studied 
written  and  mental  arithmetic;  52  algebra;  586  English  grammar;  32 
Town's  analysis;  1,037  descriptive  geography;  7  astronomy;  49  natural 
philosophy;  22  physical  geography;  49  history;  4  botany.  The  age  at 
which  pupils  enter  school  is  five  years,  and  leave  at  seventeen.  The 
text  books  used  are  generally  of  the  most  popular  kind;  but  in  some 
instances  schools  are  inadequately  supplied.  In  order  to  give  a  more 
correct  account  of  the  general  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  district, 
the  village  schools,  enjoying  more  extensive  and  systematic  advantages, 
are  excluded,  and  tlie  statements  confined  to  the  98  districts  above 
named.  The  condition  of  the  schools  in  regard  to  apparatus,  furniture, 
means  of  ventilation,  sites,  including  play-grounds,  and  such  features  in 
the  general  arrangements  in  and  about  the  entire  school  locations  as 
would  tend  to  make  them  attractive  to  pupils,  affords  little  or  no  encour- 
agement in  the  prospect  of  an  early  moral  and  intellectual  regeneration; 
yet  cheering  instances  are  occasionally  presented  of  excellent  attain- 
ments, made  by  some  of  their  occupants.  The  destitution  in  these 
respects,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  so  extensive  that  until  a  reformation 
is  wrought  there  will  be  little  to  encourage  the  most  sang-uine.  ' 

The  proportion  of  male  and  female,  during  the  summer  term,  is  as  one 
to  three,  and  vice  versa  during  the  winter;  and  the  proportion  of  teachers, 
who  have  permanently  entered  the  profession,  and  those  temporarily,  is 
as  one  to  two.  The  aggregate  time  that  teachers  have  been  engaged 
is  three  years.  The  average  wages  paid  females  per  week,  including 
board,  is  $2.25;  males,  $6.  The  average  standard,  or  merit  of  teachers 
in  their  examinations,  is  respectable,  entitling  them  to  at  least  the  rank 
of  second  grade;  but  when  tested  by  the  most  approved  and  enlightened 
system  of  government  and  intellectual  discipline,  there  is  a  serious 
deficiency  in  the  practical  application  of  their  knowledge,  and  in  the 
general  conduct  of  their  schools,  more  forcibly  urging  the  necessity  of 
giving  increased  attention  to  the  State  system  of  Normal  training.  That 
a  course  of  discipline  in  the  most  approved  and  practical  modes  of  gov- 
erning schools,  and  instructing  them,  sliould  be  made  to  constitute  an 
indispensable  qualification  to  the  rights  of  the  profession,  cannot 
remain  doubtful  to  any  who  are  at  all  conversant  with  the  past  and 
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present  workings  of  our  schools,  and  their  apparent  results;  especially 
when  contrasted  with  those  that  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  pro- 
fessional teaching.  Efforts  are  making  to  remove  these  deficiencies, 
•which  are  to  some  extent  successful,  by  the  organization  and  holding  of 
teachers'  institutes  in  the  several  comniissioner  districts  of  the  State; 
while  the  legal  provisions  establishing  them  are  so  inefficient  in  respect 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  attendance  of  teachers,  and  of  a  strict  and 
active  participation  in  their  instruction,  that  the*  beneficient  objects 
designed  to  be  attained  by  them  are  not  reached,  and  the  liberal  expen- 
diture of  the  State  for  their  support  is  measurably  lost.  A  law  making 
it  necessary  for  candidates  (before  they  can  be  admitted  to  the  privil- 
ege or  right  of  an  examination)  to  exhibit  to  the  commissioner  a  certifi- 
cate that  they  have  faithfully,  and  with  credit,  attended  the  instructions 
given,  at  either  a  teachers'  institute  or  a  Normal  school,  founded  for 
that  purpose,  at  least  within  one  year  immediately  preceding  such 
application  for  examination,  and  that  their  proficiency  in  the  instruc- 
tions therein  given  gives  fair  promise  of  their  ability  to  teach,  would, 
in  my  opinion,  to  some  extent  improve  the  general  character  of 
teachers,  and  make  good  the  expenditure  of  the  State. 

The  branches  of  study  teachers  are  found  best  prepared  to  teach  are 
arithmetic,  algebra  and  geography;  and  those  in  wdiich  they  are  most 
deficient  are  orthography,  grammar,  reading,  history  and  natural  philos- 
ophy. The  proportion  of  those  who  have  studied  any  treatise  on  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching,  is  as  one  to  five. 

Private  Schools. — The  number  is  nine,  exceeding  that  of  last  year  by 
two;  number  of  pupils  attending  them,  2t0. 

The  number  of  union  free  school  districts  organized  under  the  law  of 
1853  is  t,  and  their  location  as  follows:  Districts  Nos.  8  and  11  are 
located  in  the  village  of  Amsterdam.  District  No.  4,  in  the  village  of 
Fultonville.  District  No.  8,  in  the  village  of  Glen.  These  two  last  are 
both  in  the  town  of  Glen.  There  are  two  in  the  town  of  Palatine;  one  at 
Palatine  Bridge,  No,  2,  and  district  No.  9,  located  one  mile  below  Spra- 
ker's,  and  St.  Johnsville,  district  No.  3,  recently  organized. 

District  School  Libraries. — Their  condition  is  bad.  The  character  of 
books  contained  in  them  is  generally  good;  but  the  people  generally  are 
indifferent  in  regard  to  them. 

Private  Libraries. — The  families  owning  them  will  not  exceed  one  in 
one  hundred.  New^spapers  and  periodicals,  one  or  both,  are  generally 
found  in  every  family. 

Trustees. — The  preference  of  the  people,  as  expressed  at  their  annual 
meeting,  is  for  three;  the  proportion  in  favor  of  three  instead  of  one,  is 
as  20  to  1. 

The  teachers'  institute  was  in  session  twelve  da^-s,  closing  Oct.  25th. 
Names  and  residences  of  instructors  :    B.  F.  Clark,  Fort  Plain;  A. 
Smith  Knight,  Fonda;  A.  B.  Miller,  Fultonville;  T.  S.  Ireland,  Canajo- 
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harie;  A.  Gewcye,  Spraker's  Basin;  A.  W.  Cox,  Amsterdam;  James  II. 
Hoose,  Warnerville;  E.  11,  Potter,  Albany. 

Subjects  on  which  instruction  was  given:  Orthography,  reading  and 
elocution,  English  grammar,  punctuation  and  capital  letters,  geography, 
written  and  mental  arithmetic,  algebra,  natural  philosophy,  map-draw- 
ing, writing,  school  government,  and  the  best  modes  of  imparting 
instruction. 

Number  of  teachers  in  attendance,  154. 

Names  of  lecturers:  J.  A.  Bloomingdale,  subject,  "The  Actions  of 
Men  in  Promoting  and  Retarding  the  Advancement  of  Civilization;"  W. 
S.  Aumock,  subject,  ''Mental  Culture  and  its  Triumphs;"  Jacob  Wilson, 
subject,  "New  Principles  in  the  Conduct  of  Life;"  B.  F.  Clark,  subject, 
'' Preparation  of  the  Teacher  for  Each  Recitation;"  "Walter  Cross,  sub- 
ject, "  The  True  Teacher;"  A.  W.  Cox,  subject,  "Truth  in  its  Relation  to 
the  Mind;"  V.  M.  Rice,  subjects,  "The  Value  of  Elocutionary  Reading;" 
''The  Way  to  Successfully  Teach  it;"  "School  Government;"  "How  it 
should  be  Administered  by  the  Teacher,  to  Discipline  the  Faculties,  and 
Form  the  Character,  and  Establish  aright  the  Mental  Habits  of  the 
Pupil;"  "Geography,  its  Importance  and  the  right  way  to  teacli  it;"  A. 
H.  Ayers,  subject,  "The  Life  and  Times  of  Marcus  Julius  Cicero;"  Mr. 
Beattie,  subject,  "  The  Origin  of  Language,  its  use." 

School  Commissioner. — Detail  of  labors  performed  in  the  discharge  of 
duty: 

First,  Counseling  trustees. 

Second,  Reconciling  differences  or  objections  of  inhabitants  against 
teachers. 

Third,  Visiting  schools. 

Fourth,  Examiiuition  of  teachers. 

Fifth,  Apportioning-  public  money. 

Sixth   Organizing  teachers'  institutes,  of  which  there  are  two  sessions 
a  year.  • 
Seventh,  Making  and  filing  abstract. 
Eighth,  Correspondence. 

Respectfully  yours, 

MORRIS  KLOCK, 

School  Com  m  issioner. 

St.  Johnsville,  December  23,  18(32. 


NIAGARA  COUNTY— First  District, 

Attendaxce. — Of  a  total  number  of  children  of  9,233  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  twenty-one,  I  find  1,263  attend  less  than  two  months,  1,741 
over  two  and  less  than  four  months,  1,403  over  four  and  less  than  six 
months,  1,003  over  six  and  less  than  eight  months,  and  279  over  eight  and 
less  than  ten  months.  I  do  not  think  rate-bills  diminish  tlie  attendance, 
I  think  public  sentiment  iu  favor  of  rate-bills. 
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The  provision  for  the  instruction  of  pupils  is  very  g'ood.  There  are 
but  four  log"  school  houses,  and  they  arc  very  comfortable;  the  other 
bouses  in  the  district  have  been  built  within  a  few  years,  and  are  very 
good,  most  of  them  with  out-houses.  They  are  warmed  with  stoves, 
except  the  union  school  house  in  Lockport,  which  is  warmed  with  a 
furnace. 

School  apparatus  not  much  in  use ;  some  of  the  districts  have  Holbrook's. 

Text  Books. — Sanders'  series  of  Readers,  Davies'  Mathematics,  and 
McN alley's  Geographies.  Parker  and  Watson's  Headers,  and  Robinson's 
Mathematics  are  used  to  some  extent.  Pupils  generally  commence 
attending  school  at  about  five  or  six  years  of  age,  and  end  their  attend- 
ance at  from  sixteen  to  twenty.  The  general  progress  of  the  schools  is 
good;  their  most  urgent  want  is  good  teachers. 

Teachers. — The  total  number  who  have  taught  in  this  district  the  past 
year  is  134;  males- 47,  females  8t,  I  think  about  50  follow  teaching  as 
a  permanent  employment.  The  wages  of  male  teachers  average  $22 
per  month;  females  about  $3.50  per  week.  The  attendance  of  teachers 
at  the  teachers'  institute  is  fair,  although  not  as  good  as  I  would  wish. 
They  are  examined  in  reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography, 
&c.  I  grant  no  certificates  unless  I  am  persuaded  that  the  applicant 
can  teach  all  the  above.  I  do  not  know  of  any  graduates  of  the  State 
Normal  school  teaching  in  this  district,  although  I  think  Mr.  and  Miss 
Atwater,  of  the  Lockport  union  school,  are. 

There  are  no  academies  within  this  district,  unless  you  regard  the 
Lockport  union  school  as  coming-  under  that  head. 

Private  schools,  12;  attendance,  61 1,  which  is  a  decrease  of  former 
years.    The  largest  are  among  the  Germans,  in  the  towns  of  Wheatfield  . 
and  Royalton.    They  do  not  allow  their  children  to  attend  the  district 
school  until  they  are  over  14  years  of  age. 

Schools  for  colored  children,  1;  attendance  about  40.    Supported  free 
by  union  district,  liOckport.  ^ 

District  School  Libraries. — Condition  bad,  but  very  little  used.  Books: 
history  and  miscellaneous.    They  are  held  in  poor  estimation  generally. 

Trustees. — Three  are  generally  preferred;  the  larger  portion  of  the 
districts  have  three,  about  as  three  to  one.  Trustees  have  generally 
complied  with  No.  116  of  the  Code. 

Teachers' Institutes. — Number  of  days  in  session,  11;  instructors — 
Prof.  Sweet,  Dugway,  Oswego  county  N.  Y.;  Prof.  Watson,  New  York 
city;  E.  W.  Abbey,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  Instruction  was  given  in  all  the 
common  branches.  Hon.  V.  M.  Rice,  Prof.  Sweet,  and  Prof.  Watson 
lectured  before  the  institute.    Number  in  attendance  about  150. 

School  Commissioner. — Detail  of  labors:  visiting  schools  five  days  in 
the  week;  one  day  in  each  week  for  examination  of  teachers. 

HIRAM  POMROY, 

School  Commissioner. 
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ONEIDA  COUNTY— First  District. 

Only  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  children  of  school  age  are  in 
attendance  npon  the  schools,  and  the  attendance  is  doubtless  much 
diminished  by  the  rate-bill.  The  general  sentiment  is  opposed  to  rate- 
bills.  Little  attention  is  given  to  proper  selection  of  sites,  or  ornamen- 
tation of  school  grounds.  The  seats  and  desks  in  the  school  rooms  are 
inconvenient,  apparatus  very  limited,  and  no  uniformity  of  text  books. 
The  average  leng'th  of  time  pupils  attend  school  is  about  five  months  in 
the  year.  Some  progress  in  tiie  schools  is  apparent.  We  need  a  higher 
grade  of  teachers,  a  more  tliorough  classification  of  the  schools,  and 
uniform  text  books. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  are  females.  More  than  one-half  of 
those  engaged  follow  teaching  as  a  steady  employment,  and  devote  from 
three  to  four  years  to  this  work.  Female  teachers  receive  from  $1,15 
to  $o  per  week,  and  board;  and  male  teachers  from  $15  to  $25  per 
month.  About  three-fourths  attend  the  teachers'  institute.  Candidates 
for  certificates  are  subjected  to  examinations,  sutBciently  exacting  to 
test  their  qualifications,  in  the  branches  of  study  usually  taught  in  C(jni- 
mon  schools.  They  are  found  generally  best  prepared  in  arithmetic,  and 
most  deficient  in  reading.  Must  of  the  certificates  granted  are  of  the 
second  grade;  very  few  of  the  first.  One  Normal  graduate  and  three 
under-graduates  are  teaching  in  this  jurisdiction;  these  have  been  very 
successful,  and  their  influence  is  most  salutary.  They  are  not  in  great 
demand,  on  account  of  the  hig-her  salaries  claimed  for  services. 

There  is  in  this  district  one  academic  institution,  Whitestown  seminary, 
registering  269  students.  The  average  age  of  the  males  is  19  years;  of 
the  females,  18.  The  building  is  commodious.  The  librar}'-  contains 
2,000  volumes.  The  apparatus  is  valued  at  $1,500.  The  advantages  of 
teachers'  classes  in  the  academy  are  considerable. 

The  school  libraries  are  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  and  not  appreciated 
by  the  people.  Nearly  every  family  has  a  private  library,  and  is  sup- 
plied with  magazines  or  newspapers. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  districts  luive  only  one  trustee,  but  the  popular 
sentiment  favors  three.  Not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  districts  have 
complied  with  116  of  the  Code. 

School  Commissioner. — Detail  of  labors  performed  in  discharge  of 
duties:  very  soon  after  making  the  apportionment,  I  advertise  to  meet 
the  teachers  for  examination.  .1  meet  them  one  day  in  each  of  the  several 
towns  in  my  district.  About  one-half  of  the  teachers  attend  the  public 
examinations;  the  young  and  less  experienced  prefer  a  private  examina- 
tion. After  completing  the  exaniinations,  I  conmience  visiting  schools. 
I  do  not  visit,  on  an  average,  more  than  seven  schools  in  a  week,  in 
consequence  of  attending  to  the  many  calls  I  have  in  different  quarters 
of  my  district.  x\fter  completing  my  visitations,  &c.,  we  advertise  and 
prepare  for  the  institute.    After  the  institute,  we  gather  in  the  school 
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reports,  wliicli  is  attended  with  miu-li  trouble  and  delay,  in  consequence 
of  the  town  clerks  not  doing  what  tlie  law  reqnires  tlieni  to  do.  After 
makin,ij  abstract  i)f  reports,  we  again  advertise  to  meet  the  teachers  for 
examination.  After  the  examinations,  we  again  conmience  our  visita- 
tions, devoting  our  whole  time  in  the  discharge  of  duties  pertaining  to 
the  office. 

HARVEY  E.  WILCOX, 

School  Com misHwner. 

Floyd,  January  2,  1863. 

Second  District. 

Babcock  Hill,  December  2G,  18G2. 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Department  to  make  a 
written  report  on  public  instruction  within  my  oilicial  jurisdiction,  I 
herewith  submit  the  following  : 

There  are  7,868  children  reported  by  trustees  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  twenty-one  ^'^ears,  and  an  attendance  at  school  of  only  5,043.  The 
jSrst  number  is  too  large,  as  such  children  as  are  at  work  or  attending 
school  out  of  the  school  districts  in  which  their  parents  reside  are  often 
included  in  two  reports,  while  many  between  the  ages  above  specified 
are  attending  higher  schools,  and  consequently  would  not  be  included  in 
the  reported  attendance  at  district  schools.  Special  inquiries  in  every 
school  district  have  convinced  me  there  is  not  a  child  of  school  age 
within  my  jurisdiction  but  that  attends  school.  Teachers  are  instructed 
to  seek  to  bring  the  poor  children  into  their  schools,  protect  them,  and 
secure  their  regular  attendance.  All  children  do  not  attend  with  a  reg- 
ularity that  is  desirable,  yet  all  attend  school  more  or  less. 

The  rate-bill  system  no  doubt  prevents  attendance,  as  some  keep  their 
children  at  home  for  a  trifling  pretence  to  save  something  on  tuition; 
yet  it  would  be  impolitic  to  change  the  rate-bill  system  for  district  tax- 
ation. These  school  taxes  are  very  prolific  sources  of  d!fiiculty;  and  to 
collect  the  money  now  paid  on  rate -bills  by  a  tax  upon  the  district  would 
array  some  in  almost  every  district  that  are  wealth}^,  and  the  power  that 
that  w^ealtli  gives,  against  the  best  interests  of  our  schools.  The  money 
that  is  now  collected  to  make  up  our  school  fund  is  collected  w^ith  other 
taxes,  and  is  not  known  or  thought  of  how  much  of  it  goes  to  our 
schools,  hence  it  is  paid  without  the  tax-payer  having  his  attention  di- 
rected to  the  school  as  the  source  of  burden;  yet  if  tliat  money  was  col- 
lected in  a  separate  tax,  it  would  ruin  our  school  system  at  once.  There 
are  some  in  almost  every  school  district  whose  children  have  grown  up, 
and  they  urge,  with  much  plausibility^  of  justice,  that  they  have  paid  the 
tuition  of  their  own  children,  and  are  still  willing  to  pay  by  tax  the  tui- 
tion of  the  indigent  in  their  district,  but  would  not  be  willing  to  pay  for 
those  who  were,  perhaps,  equally  able  to  pay  their  own.  Fuel  and  re- 
pairs seem  more  general,  but  to  tax  for  individual  tuition  would  array  a 
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property  infliiciico  against  our  schools  tluit  would  l)c  anything  but  bene- 
ficial. As  the  richest  are  usually  most  penurious  and  have  less  children, 
tlieir  influence  would  be  used  to  employ  the  cheapest  teachers — those 
clogs  to  progress.  We  hear  but  little  complaint  in  collecting  rate-bills, 
but  are  often  counseled  how  to  proceed  in  the  collection  of  a  tax.  If  the 
State  would  assume  its  true  position,  fui'nish  school  books,  employ  the 
teachers,  make  the  scliools  /7'ee,  and  then  compel  attendance,  it  would 
remove  most  of  the  evils  we  now  have  to  contend  with. 

School  Houses. — Out  of  the  102  school  houses  in  the  second  district, 
some  15  are  rather  tastefully  built,  [ileasaiitly  located,  and  are  creditable 
to  th(Mr  districts;  some  40  are  comfortable  buildings;  some  30  should  be 
rebuilt,  and  some  15  that  are  wholly  unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  used.  Their  locations  are  not  bad,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  play- 
grounds in  most  cases,  a  lack  of  proper  grading,  shade  trees,  and  such 
little  things  that  v*^ould  add  much  to  their  beauty  and  cost  but  little. 
There  are  out-buildings  generally.  The  furniture  almost  universally 
consists  of  from  one  to  three  chairs,  a  water-pail,  cup,  and  broom. 
School  houses  are  warmed  by  stoves,  with  wood  for  fuel — in  most  cases 
supplied  by  a  tax  upon  the  district.  Some  districts,  however,  furnish 
wood  by  the  scholars,  and  school  houses  are  ventilated  by  dropping  a 
window"  from  the  top,  or  raising  from  the  bottom — perhaps  the  two  meth- 
ods about  equal. 

Most  school  houses  are  supplied  with  maps — usually  Mitchell's  outline 
maps,  some  with  maps  of  New  York  State,  United  States,  Normal  charts, 
astronomical  charts,  and  some  thirty  districts  with  globes. 

Text  Books. — Sanders'  series  Readers;  recently  Parker  and  Watson's 
Readers  have  been  introduced  into  manj^  schools;  Robinson's  mathemat- 
ical works  are  generally  used,  yet  Thompson's  and  Perkins'  are  used  in 
almost  every  school;  Monteith  and  McNally's  Geography;  Brown's  Gram- 
mar; Sanders'  Speller. 

Studies  Pursued. — Spelling,  reading,  writing,  geography,  mental  and 
written  arithmetic,  grammar,  composition,  declamation;  some  30  schools, 
algebra,  philosophy,  physiology,  &c. 

TixME  OF  Attendance. — Pupils  commence  at  from  4  to  5  years  of  age, 
and  end  from  15  to  18,  their  attendance  at  our  common  schools.  Chil- 
dren are  as  far  advanced  now  at  the  ages  of  8  to  10,  as  they  were  a  few 
years  since  at  the  ages  of  1 0  to  1 2. 

The  most  urgent  want  of  the  schools  is  quatified,  zealous,  working  * 
teachers. 

I  have  granted  licenses  to  406  teachers — 148  males,  250  females.  Out 
of  my  last  one  hundred  visitations,  I  have  estimated  that  the  average 
number  of  terms  of  service  is  six.  One  has  taught  36  terms,  and  19 
have  taught  10  terms  and  upward. 

Males  usually  teach  in  winter,  and  have  other  employments  in  sum- 
mer; females  teach  whenever  they  find  a  situation.    Last  winter  teachers 
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received  the  following-  wag'cs:  ^falc.s  per  month,  without  board,  average 
$22  ($20-833);  females  per  week,  without  board,  $3.50.  Females 
receive  two  to  four  shillings  per  week  less  in  summer  than  in  Avinter. 

Not  more  than  one-half  of  the  teachers  have  ever  attended  teachers' 
institutes  or  associations. 

Examinations. — I  first  submit  a  list  of  written  or  printed  questions, 
and  require  written  answers  in  full — the  applicants  to  sign  their  names, 
giving  their  post  office  address,  age,  number  of  terms  they  have  taught, 
andtlie  school  they  have  eng.aged,  if  any — then  with  an  oral  examination, 
on  the  elementaiy  sound  of  letters,  reading,  &c.,  with  questions  in  relation 
to  government,  methods  of  teaching,  and  matters  of  general  intelligence, 
judge  of  their  fitness  to  teach.  I  usuall}^  find  the  greatest  deficiency  in 
a  knowledge  of  elementary  sounds  of  letters,  history  and  reading.  Most 
applicants  have  spent  a  term  or  two  in  a  teachers'  class  in  some  academy^ 
and  are  somewdiat  acquainted  with  some  work  treating  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching. 

I  have  granted  40  first  grade  certificates;  many  of  them,  however, 
have  been  to  teachers  residing  in  the  1st,  3d  and  4th  districts  in  Oneida 
count}^  and  to  teachers  in  Commissioner  Beal's  district,  Herkimer  county, 
by  a  mutual  exchange  of  1st  grade  certificates  among  our  most  meritori- 
ous teachers;  200  second  grades  and  165  third  grades;  rejected  some 
30  applicant's. 

The  demand  is  not  very  brisk  for  teachers  of  "  high  qualifications;" 
yet  that  grade  of  teachers,  if  they  can  be  had  at  low  w^ages,  can  readily 
find  employment.  But  one  Normal  graduate  has  taught  in  the  second 
district;  she  was  a  first  class  teacher;  resides  in  Madison  county. 

The  trustees  in  their  reports  have  included  eveiy  school  within  the 
second  district,  except  Hamilton  Colh^ge,  under  the  heading  of  "Private 
Schools."  Whether  any  of  them  have  been  incorporated  as  academies, 
I  am  not  able  to  say.  20  private  schools  are  reported,  with  718  stu- 
dents, which  is  no  doubt  nearly  correct.  The  Liberal  institute,  Prof. 
Gallup's  and  Dwight's  schools  at  Clinton,  each  have  a  library,  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus.  The  students  are  mostly  from  14  to  20 
3^ears  of  age.  Their  studies  include -philosophy,  chemistry,  algebra  and 
higher  mathematics,  languages,  &c.,  &c. 

Of  the  twenty  private  schools  reported,  in  every  case  the  teachers  own 
or  rent  the  buildings,  and  receive  tuition  for  their  services.  The  tuition 
for  fourteen  weeks  (a  usual  term)  would  var}'  from  84  to  87 — according 
to  the  studies  pursued. 

There  is  no  academy  within  the  second  district  having  a  teachers' 
class,  yet  bordering  on  the  east  is  West  Winfield  academy;  on  the  north, 
Whitesboro';  on  the  west,  Oneida — all  with  teachers'  classes,  all  valu- 
able institutions,  and  rendering  valuable  services  to  our  common  schools, 
sending  out  a  large  number  of  teachers  annually;  and  their  principals, 
Hovey,  Gardner,  and  Rollo,  ever  ready  to  attend  institutes  and  associa- 
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tions,  and  labor  for  the  elevation  of  the  teachers'  profession.  There  has 
been  no  increase  of  private  schools  within  the  last  two  years,  yet  more 
are  reported,  because  a  better  acquaintance  in  the  district  has  enabled 
me  to  correct  many  errors  that  existed  in  tlic  reports  of  trustees  the  pre- 
vious year. 

There  are  no  parochial  schools,  or  schools  for  colored  children,  or 
union  free  schools. 

Libraries. — The  school  district  libraries  have  outlived  their  usefulness. 
What  are  not  scattered  beyond  recovery  are  laid  up  in  closets  and  gar- 
rets, undrawn,  unused,  little  or  no  value  attached  to  them.  If  a  libra- 
rian happens  to  be  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting,  it  is  seldom  that  he 
pays  any  attention  to  the  library;  and  trustees  seem  to  forget  tbat  it  is 
any  part  of  their  duty  to  look  after  it,  and  are  only  reminded  of  its  exist- 
ence by  the  lieadings  in  their  annual  reports.  They  guess  at  the  number 
of  volumes  to  fill  up  the  blank,  and  the  subject  is  dismissed  from  their 
attention. 

Private  libraries,  periodicals,  and  newspapers  occupy  a  space  in  al- 
most every  house,  except  the  dwellings  of  those  of  foreign  birth — the 
reading  of  which  seems  to  consume  all  time  allotted  to  reading;  the  cur- 
rent news  of  the  day  is  the  absorbing  subject  of  interest — district  libra- 
ries are  forgotten. 

Details  of  my  labors  for  the  last  year  would  make  at  least  a  volume 
of  500  pages,  revised  and  abridged  at  that.  Over  three  thousand  miles 
have  been  traveled  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties;  roads  have  beenbroken 
through  snow  over  hills  where  not  a  footprint  remained  to  markthe  way; 
and  a  division  of  labor  with  a  faithful  horse  was  a  necessity,  with  all 
the  pure  air  that  health  demanded;  mud  has  been  worked  for  days  one 
foot  below  the  surface;  drenching  rains  have  been  passed  through,  and 
nights  darker  than  ever  enshrouded  Egypt.  Five  days  each  week  for 
over  four  months  last  winter,  with  very  few  lost  da^'^s,  were  spent  visit- 
ing schools;  usually  spent  one-half  day  in  each  school,  inviting  trustees 
and  patrons  to  call  with  me,  which  request  was  generally  complied  with; 
spent  about  the  same  time  last  summer.  The  usual  course  at  these  vis- 
itations has  been  to  ask  teachers- to  go  on  in  their  customary  routine; 
have  them  call  a  class,  occupj^  a  little  time  to  see  their  method  or  sys- 
tem, then  take  the  class  m3'self,  and  either  in  drills  or  examinations  oc- 
cupy the  remaining  portion  of  the  time.  In  this  way  I  could  detect  any 
errors  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  could  give  a  practical  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  I  think  instruction  should  be  given.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  visit  3'^oung  and  inexperienced  teachers  earl}^  in  their  terms, 
and  have  called  on  such  often  where  my  services  seemed  necessary;  have 
met  a  few  that  did  not  possess  a  single  element  of  a  true  teacher,  I 
advised  such  to  leave  and  abandon  the  business,  but  prefer  to  give  credit 
and  encourage,  when  it  can  be  done  with  propriety. 

Alteration  of  school  districts  is  a  vexatious  subject;  applications  often 
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originate  from  some  neighborhood  difficulty,  and  are  pressed  with  much 
earnestness.  I  have  usually  made  it  a  condition  that  the  consent  of 
trustees  should  be  obtained,  which  is  seldom  done,  consctiuently  they 
are  left  as  constant  harrassing  subjects. 

Questions  are  daily  presented,  either  verbal  or  in  writing,  concerning 
some  of  the  thousand  contingencies  that  arise  in  the  working  of  our 
school  system,  some  of  which  require  time  for  investigation.  On  my 
return  home  at  the  close  of  the  week,  I  find  a  correspondence  usually 
that  occupies  my  time,  including  the  time  others  sleep,  until  Monday, 
wdien  the  same  scene  is  to  be  again  enacted. 

Last  April  I  called  the  teachers  of  the  second  district  together  at  Clin- 
ton, and  lield  an  institute  for  three  days;  125  teachers  were  present.  As 
it  was  held  during  the  vacations  of  Hamilton  college  and  the  high 
schools  in  Clinton,  most  of  the  principals  and  professors  met  with  us. 
It  was  a  pleasant  and  profitable  meeting.  iVll  seemed  delighted,  and 
desired  to  be  called  together  again.  Examinations  occuppy  much  time 
spring  and  fall.  Four  weeks  have  been  spent  this  fall  at  institutes,  our 
annual  institute  at  Rome,  and  the  Union  institute  at  West  Winfield. 
We  now  have  town  associations  that  meet  once  in  two  weeks.  Patrons 
of  schools  meet  with  us,  and  to  educate  them  is  of  the  first  importance. 
Much  is  anticipated  from  these  associations. 

There,  is  constant  and  unremitting  labor  attached  to  the  offic"e  of 
school  commissioner,  much  that  is  vexatious,  because  we  have  to 
''patiently  endure  evils  we  w^ould  gladly  cure."  Yet  there  are  pleasYires 
that  compensate — a  conviction  that  the  world  is  improving;  that  the 
next  generation  will  have  the  honesty  and  ability  to  put  down  this  rebel- 
lion, for  they  will  be  wiser  and  better  than  this;  that  there  are  a 
faithful  corps  of  teachers  at  work  laboring  to  inspire  a  love  for  truth, 
order  and  patriotism,  as  for  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  next  generation 
will  be  a  peace  loving,  law  abiding,  God  serving  people-^or  this  we  are 
ivorJcing.  Very  respectfully, 

P.  B.  CRANDALL, 

School  Co m m  issioner. 

Third  District. 

To  Hon.  Y.  M.  Rice,  Supt.  of  Pub.  Instruction : 

The  third  commissioner's  district  of  Oneida  county  comprises  five 
towns,  and  returns  9,2t0  persons  of  school  age,  of  wdiom  6,083  have 
attended  school  during  some  portion  of  the  past  year,  their  average  time 
of  attendance  being  nearly  four  months. 

The  system  of  raising  money  for  payment  of  teachers'  wages  by  rate- 
bill  seems  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  people  very  generally,  especially 
that  portion  of  them  on  whom  the  burden  would  most  heavily  fall  if 
direct  taxation  \Yas  substituted;  and  this  being  an  agricultural  district, 
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rate-bills  are  collected  with  great  promptness,  and  the  collection  is  attend- 
ed with  very  little  difficulty. 

There  are  within  this  commissioner  district  97  school  districts, 
occupying  98  school  houses,  or  separate  buildings  occupied  for  school 
purposes,  all  of  which  are  in  good  condition,  A  large  proportion  of 
them  are  furnished  with  globes,  maps  and  charts;  and  all,  with  two 
exceptions,  provided  with  a  copy  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 
The  text  books  in  use  comprise  nearly  all  the  varieties  found  on  pub- 
lishers' catalogues,  no  particular  series  taking  the  lead,  or  seeming  to 
have  the  preference.  This  great  diversity  renders  classification  in  some 
schools  utterly  impossible,  increasing  the  labors  of  teachers,  and  retard- 
ing the  progress  of  the  pupils.  I  trust  some  measures  may  be  taken  to 
secure  a  greater  uniformity.  Any  tiling  tending  to  that  end  would  be 
alike  acceptable  to  teachers  and  commissioners. 

The  age  at  which  pupils  begin  and  end  their  attendance  varies  in 
different  localities.  During  the  summer  term  many  are  sent  to  school  as 
young  as  they  can  prudently  be  transferred  from  maternal  care  to  that 
of  the  female  teacher.  Very  few  are  found  in  attendance  who  are  more 
than  It  or  18  years  of  age.  I  have  no  data  from  which  to  strike  an 
average. 

Of  the  205  individuals  who  have  taug-ht  in  this  district  during  some 
portion  of  the  past  year,  63  were  males,  and  142  were  females;  and  of 
the  whole  number,  perhaps  not  more  than  one-fourth  could  be  classed  as 
professional  teachers.  They  were  licensed  and  classed  as  follows,  viz: 
Normal  school,  1;  by  State  Superintendent,  5;  by  commissioners,  9  of  the 
first  grade,  183  of  the  second  grade,  and  Y  of  the  third  grade.  Some- 
thing more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  number  attended  the  last  teachers' 
institute,  and  are  now  putting  in  practice  the  different  modes  of  teaching 
as  presented  by  thQ  able  lecturers  and  instructors  who  lectured  on  and 
discussed  the  various  modes  before  that  association. 

Private  or  select  schools  have  been  on  the  decrease  during  the  last 
two  years,  not  only  in  number  of  schools,  but  in  patrons  and  numbers  in 
attendance. 

The  sentiment  of  the  people  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  one  trustee 
system,  but  owing  to  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  effect  the  change, 
but  few  districts  have  adopted  the  resolutions  necessary  to  that  object. 

There  is  within  this  district  but  one  academy,  known  as  Rome  academy, 
situated  in  Rome,  under  the  charge  of  that  able  and  accomplished  edu- 
cator, Mr.  0.  M.  Root.  The  building  used  for  school  purposes  is  a  large 
brick  edifice,  three  stories  in  height,  containing  three  large  study  rooms 
capable  of  accommodating  1 60  pupils,  three  recitation  rooms,  and  several 
rooms  used  for  assistants,  coal,  store-rooms,  &c.  The  library  numbers 
492  volumes  valued  at  $500,  and  is  opened  for  drawing  on  Tuesday's  and 
Fridays.  The  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  is  in  good  condition, 
comprising  electrical,  galvanic  and  pneumatic  in  philosophy,  and  a  good 
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aipply  of  the  common  chemical  apparatus,  with  a  sufficiency  of  chemicals. 
The  students  in  attendance  number  156,  and  are  of  all  ages  from  12  to 
24  years.  The  studies  generally  pursued  are  practical  and  higher  arith- 
metic, mental  arithmetic,  geography,  with  outline  maps,  English  grammar 
and  anal^^sis,  elementary  and  university  algebra,  geometry,  astronomy, 
natural  philosophy,  English  literature,  Latin  lessons,  Greek  lessons,  &c. 
Rates  of  tuition  are  from  $5  for  beginners  in  English  branches,  to  $7.60 
for  more  advanced  pupils;  French,  German  and  Italian  being  each  $3 
extra.  The  principal  receives,  as  his  salary,  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
school.  The  assistants  receive:  one  $330  per  year;  the  other,  the  male, 
66.50  per  week;  and  the  female,  $4  per  week;  a  writing  master  is  also 
employed  at  $25  per  term.  The  teachers'  class,  the  current  year,  is  full, 
with  thirteen  applications  which  cannot  be  received.  The  class  is 
instructed  b}'  the  principal.  Prof.  Root,  in  the  elementary  branches;  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  is  read  and  discussed,  and  lectures  are 
given  by  the  principal  on  the  practical  matters  of  teaching,  which  are 
of  great  value  to  the  class.  Some  of  our  best  and  most  efficient  teachers 
attribute  their  success  to  the  hints  and  instructions  given  in  these 
familiar  lectures  before  the  teachers'  class. 

This  commissioner's  district,  comprising,  as  it  does,  a  section  of 
country  some  33  miles  in  extent,  numbering  114  schools,  with  a  pupil 
population  of  9,210,  and  a  general  population,  as  per  last  census  returns, 
of  26,264,  affords  an  ample  field  for  labor.  I  have  made,  during  the 
past  year,  185  visits  which  have  been  accredited  by  trustees,  and  many 
that  have  not  been  brought  to  their  knowledge.  I  have  not  made  as 
frequent  visits,  nor  spent  as  much  time  with  each  school  as  I  could  have 
wished,  but  all  that  time  would  permit.  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  report- 
ing the  schools  all  in  a  healthy  and  flourishing  condition,  and  from  the 
apparent  interest  now  taken  in  common  schools  by  trustees  and  patrons, 
I  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  their  benefits  will  be  duly 
appreciated. 

The  above  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  H.  TRACY, 

School  Commissimier. 

Fourth  District. 

The  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age,  residing  within  this  dis- 
trict, is  8,203;  of  whom  6,079  attended  district  schools  during  the  past 
school  year.  Rate-bills  have  afiected  the  attendance  of  some  120  pupils 
within  this  district,  the  parents  of  said  pupils  being  poor  and  not  willing 
to  pay.  The  sentiment  of  the  public  in  regard  to  them  is,  however,  very 
favorable. 

The  character  and  condition  of  the  school  houses  and  their  sites  are 
much  better  than  formerly.  The  houses  have  been  repaired  from  year  to 
year,  and  as  a  whole  they  are  very  good.    The  out-buildings  are  rather 
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poor.  They  are  warmed  by  the  common  box-stove,  and  ventilated  by 
the  raising  and  lowering  of  windows.  Their  apparatus  consists  of  black- 
boards, Mitchell's  outline  maps,  astronomical  charts,  and  about  one-half 
the  entire  number  have  globes. 

The  age  at  which  pupils  commence  to  attend  school  is  from  5  to  T, 
and  end  from  18  to  21;  and  they  are  generally  allowed  to  attend  during 
this  time.  The  general  progress  of  the  schools  is  good;  their  most 
urgent  wants  are  more  interest  on  the  part  of  the  patrons. 

About  one-third  of  the  teachers  employed  at  present  are  males,  the 
other  two-thirds  are  females.  About  one-half  the  females  follow  teach- 
ing summer  and  winter;  the  others  are  mostly  beginners,  and  will 
probably  do  likewise.  Some  12  of  the  males  who  are  now  engaged  as 
teachers  make  this  their  permanent  occupation;  the  remaining  72  follow 
teaching  as  a  business  during  the  winter.  They  generally  devote  from 
three  to  five  years  as  to  teaching.  The  males  have  from  18  to  25  dollars 
per  month;  the  females  have  from  2  to  5  dollars  per  week.  They  nearly 
ail  attend  the  teachers'  institute  from  this  district.  I  generally  examine 
them  in  all  the  text  books  used  in  our  common  school.  They  are  best 
qualified  to  teach  mathematics,  grammar  and  spelling;  they  are  most 
deficient  in  the  rules  for  reading,  geography  and  philosophy.  About  one- 
third  of  the  entire  number  have  studied  the  "Normal  Method"  of  teaching 
the  common  branches.  The  demand  for  teachers  of  high  qualifications  is 
rather  limited  and  well  suppled.  There  are  no  Normal  school  graduates 
nor  undergraduates  teaching  within  this  district.  Two  years  ago  there 
were  four  teaching  within  this  district.  They  had  good  success,  and 
manifested  great  zeal,  and  wielded  such  an  influence  as  only  model 
teachers  could  hope  to;  and  the  demand  for  their  services  was  great. 

There  is  but  one  academy  within  this  district.  It  has  about  100  stu- 
dents; their  ages  vary  from  12  to  22  years  of  age.  Tlie  building  is 
divided  into  apartments  suitable  for  recitation  rooms  and  rooms  for 
study.  They  have  a  very  interesting  and  well  adapted  -library.  They 
are  supplied  with  all  the  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  necessary 
to  explain  those  studies.  The  studies  pursued  in  this  academy  include 
all  those  branches  taught  in  our  common  schools,  also  trigonometry  and 
surveying,  Latin  and  Greek,  French  and  German,  music  and  astronomy. 
The  wages  paid  the  principal,  is  $800.00.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what 
wages  his  assistants  have.  The  teachers'  class  is  of  great  benefit  to 
our  common  schools,  and  the  demand  for  these  students  as  teachers  is 
great- 
There  are  but  four  private  schools  within  this  district;  and  but  110 
pupils  in  attendance  on  them.  Their  number  has  greatly  decreased 
within  a  few  years.  There  are  no  parochial  schools.  Tliere  are  no 
schools  for  colored  children.  There  are  no  union  free  schools,  as  orga- 
nized under  the  law  of  1853. 

The  condition  of  our  district  libraries  is  rather  poor;  they  are  held  of 
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but  very  little  use  iu  the  estimation  of  the  people,  and  consequently 
very  little  attention  is  paid  to  them.  Many  families  have  private  libra- 
ries, and  almost  every  family  is  supplied  with  a  newspaper,  consequently 
the  reading  of  the  district  libraries  is  very  limited. 

The  one  trustee  system  is  fast  gaining  the  supremacy,  and  will  ere 
long,  I  trust,  be  adopted  throughout  the  entire  district.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  district  have  but  one  trustee;  and  about  one-half  of  the 
remainder  have  elected  none,  awaiting  to  adopt  the  one  trustee  system. 
I  think  all  the  trustees  have  complied  with  No.  116,  Code  of  Public 
Instruction. 

The  number  of  days  devoted  to  holding  teachers'  institute,  was  12. 
The  principal  instructor  was  C.  T.  Pooler,  of  Deansville.  Instruction 
was  given  in  all  the  branches  pertaining  to  our  common  schools.  The 
lecturers  and  their  subjects  are  as  follows:  C.  T.  Pooler,  subject,  "Bene- 
fits of  Teaching;"  Oren  Root,  Jun.,  ;  E.  H.  Roberts,  "Hobbies;" 

W.  Root,  "Adam's  Benefits  of  Education;"  L.  A.  Phillips,  "Reading;" 
S.  W.  Clarke,  "  Grammar;"  Prof.  Gardner,  "Geology;"  Rev.  Mr.  Knowy, 
"Morals;"  Prof.  Lusk,  ''Writing;"  Prof.  Fish,  "Atoms;"  Hon.  Y.  M. 
Rice,  "Benefits  of  Teachers'  Institutes."  The  whole  number  in  attend- 
ance was  about  300.  The  public  interest  manifested  in  the  exercises 
was  very  great;  and  many  desire  that  the  county  should  appropriate  a 
sufficient  sum  to  enable  the  commissioners  to  continue  it  for  a  term  of  at 
least  six  weeks. 

The  detail  of  labor  performed  by  me  during  the  past  year,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

1st.  Meeting  the  teachers  in  each  town  in  April  last  for  examination. 
2d.  Publishing  such  official  transactions  as  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
teachers. 

3d.  Visiting  schools.  As  my  former  report  shows,  nearly  every  school 
within  this  district  has  been  visited  twice;  and  while  making  such  visi- 
tations made  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  the  district  libraries,  and  all 
other  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  district. 

4th.  Attended  teachers'  institute  during-  entire  term. 

5th.  Met  teachers  for  examination  in  November  last. 

6th.  Attended  teachers'  association  in  each  town  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers. 

1th.  Made  official  report  to  State  Superintendent. 
8th.  Apportioned  the  money  to  several  districts. 

And,  in  general,  I  have  sought  faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  per- 
taining to  my  office. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

MERRITT  N.  CAPRON, 

School  Commissioner. 
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ONONDAGA  COUNTY— Second  District. 

The  attendance  of  pupils  of  a  school  age  is  less  than  formerly  in  this 
district,  affected,  in  part,  by  rate-bills.  The  condition  of  school  houses 
is  decidedly  improving,  and  several  new  ones  are  being  built.  The  fuel 
used  for  warming  is  mostly  wood,  while  a  few  use  coal,  and  two  union 
school  houses  are  warmed  by  furnaces.  The  supply  of  school  apparatus 
is  very  limited,  and  varies  in  difTerent  districts.  In  some  they  have  but 
a  globe  or  a  county  map,  a  State  map,  or  a  map  of  the  United  States; 
while  some  have  each  of  these,  a  series  of  outline  maps,  and  a  partial 
set  of  instruments  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  philosoph}^  A  few  dis- 
tricts have  squandered  their  library  money  in  the  purchase  of  an  astro- 
nomical chart,  costing  five  dollars;  and,  to  make  the  case  more  aggra- 
vated, this  purchase  is  always  confined  to  the  very  smallest  schools. 
The  National  series  of  Readers  and  Sanders'  series,  Thomson's  and  Davies' 
Arithmetics,  Clark's  Grammars,  andMonteith  and  McNally's  Geographies, 
Lossing's  and  Willson's  Histories,  and  the  Spencerian  system  of  Pen- 
manship, are  the  chief  text-books.  The  proportion  of  male  to  female 
teachers,  who  follow  teaching  as  a  permanent  emploj^ment,  is  as  one  to 
ten.  The  number  of  male  teachers  to  female  during  the  past  summer 
was  as  one  to  twenty.  The  numbers  employed  for  the  coming  winter 
are  about  equal. 

My  examinations  are  mostly  written,  which  embrace  the  following  sub- 
jects, viz.  :  Arithmetic,  algebra,  geography,  grammar,  history,  and 
physiology.  The  examinations  have  been  mostly  by  topics — my  effort 
being  to  throw  teachers  entirely  upon  their  own  resources.  I  have 
granted  only  the  second  and  third  grades  of  certificates,  and  a  majority 
of  the  former.  The  Onondaga  academy  is  the  only  one  in  the  district. 
The  number  of  students  varies  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five.  The  main  building  is  of  brick,  three  stories  high,  and  is 
very  commodious.  The  library,  though  not  extensive,  is  rapidlj^  improv- 
ing. The  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  natural  sciences,  although  not 
complete,  is  in  a  good  condition.  The  principal  has  taken  the  school 
upon  his  own  hands,  collects  his  own  tuition  bills,  and  receives  all  the 
moneys  derived  therefrom,  beside  those  coming  from  the  State.  In  each 
of  its  departments  it  is  decidedly  improving,  and  the  teachers  that  have 
been  educated  in  the  teachers'  class  have  very  generally  been  success- 
ful. There  have  been  some -five  or  six  private  schools  in  the  district 
during  the  past  year.  The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  has  varied  from 
seven  to  twenty-five,  and  the  number  of  such  schools  is  decreasing. 
The  libraries  are  like  a  sealed  book.  Most  of  the  districts  commenced 
their  libraries  with  the  purchase  of  "Harper's  School  District  Library," 
and  have  since  added  such  works  as  have  come  from  the  pen  of  our  pop- 
ular writers  from  year  to  year.  Newspapers  and  periodicals  seem  to 
have  taken  the  place  of  district  libraries.    In  several  instances,  trustees 
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have  inquired  if  the  State  Department  could  not  empower  districts  to 
dispose  of  their  libraries,  and  use  the  avails  in  the  purchase  of  maps, 
charts,  globes,  &,g.  And  while  the  libraries,  if  sold,  would  bring  but  a 
small  price,  still  their  value  thus  expended  would  be  of  much  service  to 
the  district.  Can  it  be  done  ?  The  fact  of  my  acting  as  commissioner 
only  since  the  first  of  October  last,  obliges  me  to  omit  several  points 
mentioned  in  the  circular. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

E.  P.  HOWE, 

School  Commissioner. 

Third  District. 

To  Hon.  y.  M.  Rice,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruciion: 

In  pursuance  of  the  requirements  contained  in  your  circular  to  school 
commissioners,  dated  August  27th,  1862,  I  herewith  transmit  to  the  De- 
partment the  following  brief  report  : 

Common  Schools. — About  two-thirds  of  the  persons  of  school  age  at- 
tend school  during  a  term. 

There  are  103  school  districts  under  my  supervision,  in  21  of  which 
no  rate-bills  w(Te  collected  during  the  year  past;  whilst  in  the  remaining 
districts  rate-bills  were  collected  amounting  to  $2,980. 

The  eflect  of  rate-bills  on  attendance  is  not  so  apparent  as  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  some  trustees  to  employ  cheap  teachers;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  "  beat  them  down'^  to  the  "  lowest  price,''  and  then  have  them 
teach  only  long  enough  to  use  up  the  public  money — in  many  instances, 
only  six  months. 

Provisions  for  instruction  of  pupils  are  ample  in  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  districts.  Sites  for  school  houses  are  usually  well  selected,  with 
ample  playgrounds.  Nine-tenths  of  the  houses  are  in  g-ood  condition. 
Nine  are  built  of  brick,  seventeen  of  stone,  and  seventy-seven  are  frame 
buildings.  Nine  of  the  latter  are  about  used  up,  and  their  places  are 
deserving  of  better  edifices.  The  school  houses  are  all  warmed  by  the 
heat  from  stoves,  and  all  but  one,  I  think,  are  furnished  with  a  black- 
board. They  are  ventilated  by  the  lowering  of  tlie  window-sash,  or  by 
a  ventilator  in  the  wall  over  head.  Not  more  than  half  of  the  schools 
are  supplied  with  suitable  maps  and  globes. 

The  text-books  principally  in  use  are  the  National  Readers  and  San- 
ders' series  of  Readers,  Thomson's,  Adams',  and  Davies'  Arithmetic, 
I)avies'  Algebra,  Clark's  and  Brown's  Grammars,Green's  Analysis,  Colton 
and  Fitch's  Geography,  and  McNally's  Geography,  and  the  Spencerian 
system  of  Penmanship.  Pupils  usually  begin  to  attend  school  at  about 
the  age  of  five,  and  end  their  attendance  at  about  twenty. 

Teachers. — Two  hundred  and  eleven  different  teachers  have  been  em- 
ployed during  the  year — one  hundred  and  forty-two  of  whom  were 
females,  and  sixty-nine  males.    About  one-third  follow  teaching  as  a 
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permanent  employment.  The  wages  of  females  will  average  about  $9, 
and  those  of  males  about  $18  per  month,  exclusive  of  board.  Their 
attendance  at  institutes  and  associations  is  generally  fair.  In  our  ex- 
aminations of  teachers,  we  generally  begin  on  miscellaneous  subjects, 
including  the  science  of  government  and  methods  of  governing  schools, 
and  then  take  up  other  branches,  such  as  reading,  writing,  physical,  po- 
litical, and  mathematical  geography,  history,  and  physiology,  and  alge- 
bra to  a"  limited  extent.  I  find  them  better  prepared  to  teach  reading, 
writing,  grammar,  and  arithmetic  than  the  other  branches.  They  are 
more  deficient  in  the  science  of  government,  physiology,  and  physical 
geography  than  in  any  of  the  other  branches. 

About  two-ihirds  have  studied  some  work  treating  of  the  "Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching."  About  one-eighth  of  the  certificates  granted 
annually  are  of  the  first  grade,  about  one-fourth  of  the  third  grade,  and 
the  balance  of  the  second  grade.  The  demand  for  teachers  of  high  quali- 
fications is  becoming  more  apparent,  and  a  willingness  to  pay  a  reason- 
able compensation  for  their  services  is  also  increasing.  There  are  four 
Normal  school  graduates  engaged  in  teaching  in  my  district,  who  suc- 
ceed well,  are  zealous  for  improvement,  and  their  services  are  in  good 
demand. 

Private  Schools  have  rapidly  decreased  within  the  last  two  years. 
When  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  office  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1861,  there  were  seven  within  the  bounds  of  my  district,  and  at  this 
time  but  two. 

District  Libraries. — Judging  from  the  exceedingly  careless  manner  in 
which  nine-tenths  of  the  libraries  are  kept,  and  from  an  almost  univer- 
sal expression  of  the  people  against  them,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  district  libraries  have  had  their  day.  Public  sentiment  seems  to  be 
decidedly  in  favor  of  applying  the  library  money  to  the  payment  of 
teachers'  wages. 

Trustees. — The  people  are  gradually  becoming  favorable  to  the  plan 
of  having  but  one  trustee  in  a  school  district.  In  many  of  the  districts 
no  trustee. was  elected  at  the  last  annual  meeting — the  inhabitants  pre- 
ferring to  let  the  ''old  ones  drop  out"  until  there  shall  but  one  remain. 
About  one-half  of  the  districts  have  adopted  the  new  plan,  and  in  those 
the  business  is  more  promptly  attended  to.  The  trustees  in  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  districts  have  complied  with  "No.  116  of  the  Code  of 
Public  Instruction"  by  purchasing  blank-books  for  their  own,  as  well  as 
for  the  teacher's  use. 

Teachers'  Institute. — Our  last  institute  was  in  session  twenty-six 
days.  One  hundred  and  four  teachers  were  in  attendance — eighty  of 
whom  were  ladies,  and  twenty-four  gentlemen.  (Another  institute  was 
in  session  in  this  county  at  the  same  time.)  N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York 
city,  gave  instruction  in  "  Object  Teaching;"  J.  Madison  Watson,  on 
"Elocution  and  Calisthenics;"  Dr.  Baker,  of  Onondaga  county,  lectured 
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on  "Anatomy  and  Physiology;"  Prof.  Clark,  of  Homer,  lectured  on 
*'  Grammar,"  and  gave  instructions  for  writing  sentences  in  diagram. 
The  commissioners  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  time  in  different  class 
exercises.  The  people  were  highly  pleased  with  the  exercises  of  the 
institute. 

School  Commissioner, — We  have  one  hundred  and  twelve  teachers  em- 
ployed, when  all  the  departments  are  filled — all  of  whom  are  visited  by 
the  commissioner  at  least  once  in  each  term;  and  to  accomplish  which 
he  has  to  travel  a  distance  of  at  least  t50  miles. 

It  occupies  about  twelve  weeks  in  each  term  to  make  these  visits, 
hence  the  commissioner  is  obliged  to  commence  his  routine  generally 
about  three  weeks  after  the  schools  begin ;  and  he  must  improve  his  time, 
if  he  expects  to  accomplish  his  purpose  before  they  close. 

In  the  spring  and  fall,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  schools,  tlie 
commissionera  dvertises  in  the  county  newspapers  the  time  and  place 
he  will  meet  in  each  town  for  examination  of  those  desiring  a  license  to 
teach. 

We  have  an  association  of  teachers  that  meet  once  in  four  weeks  in 
different  parts  of  the  district  for  mutual  improvement.  At  these  meet- 
ings the  commissioner  is  alwaj^s  expected  to  be  present. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

BEXJ.  S.  GREGORY, 

School  Commissioner. 

December  30,  1862. 


ONTARIO  COUNTY— First  District.* 

To  the  Hon.  Yictor  M.  Rice,  Suj^t.  Pub.  Instruction : 

The  common  schools  of  this  assembly  district  have,  under  the  kind 
guidance  of  Almighty  God,  been  in  a  prosperous  condition  during  the 
past  year.  AVhile  the  present  civil  war  has  seriously  injured  our  com- 
merce, and  disarranged  the  financial  prosperity  of  our  country,  the 
common  schools  have  been  sustained,  and  the  interest  of  parents  and 
teachers  has  never  been  more  apparent.  For  this  mark  of  his  favor  we 
return  thanks  to  God. 

Delay  ix  making  Report. — It  has  been  difficult  to  get  together  the 
reports  of  the  various  trustees  this  season,  owing  to  their  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  time  when  their  reports  became  due.  This  has  occasioned, 
on  the  part  of  some,  a  hasty  and  careless  stj-le  of  report,  not  containing 
accurate  returns  of  some  of  the  items  required. 

Attendance  of  Persons  of  School  Age. — The  number  of  persons  attend- 
ing school  falls  largely  below  the  number  of  persons  of  school  age. 
Flourishing  academies  and  seminaries,  within  reach  of  nearly  all,  reduce 
the  attendance  of  the  older  class  of  pupils. 
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Hate-bills. — Kate-bills,  in  many  districts,  materially  reduce  the  attend- 
ance of  the  poorer  classes,  although  liberal  exemptions  are  made  in  most 
cases.  They  also  affect  the  attendance  of  the  children  of  those  who  are 
amply  able  to  pay  for  a  school  beyond  the  time  required  by  law.  In 
most  cases,  they  work  injury  to  the  cause  of  education.  A  system  of  free 
schools  would  undoubtedly  be  superior  to  our  present  system,  could  it 
be  fairly  tried. 

Early  Close  of  Schools. — Too  man}'-  of  the  schools  are  closed  as  soon 
as  the  public  money  is  exhausted.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  districts  are  much  too  small  to  support  a  prosperous  school. 

Sites  and  Character  of  School  Houses. — The  provisions  for  instruction 
are  too  meagre  in  nearly  every  district.  But  little  pains  have  been  taken 
by  wealthy  districts  to  make  the  school  house  and  its  grounds  attractive 
to  pupils.  Usually  no  play-ground  is  provided,  aside  from  the  public 
highway;  and  the  school  house  too  often  encroaches  upon  the  public 
property. 

Ventilatiox. — Generally,  the  buildings  are  inconvenient,  and  devoid 
of  proper  ventilation. 

Furniture. — The  furniture  is  seldom  adapted  to  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  the  pupils  and  teachers.  Yet  there  are  a  few  houses  fitted 
up  with  tasteful  seats  and  desks,  well  arranged.  Some  school  yards  are 
of  ample  size,  and  tastefully  ornamented  with  trees  and  shrubs.  In 
such  cases  I  have  always  found  the  school  more  progressive  and  useful 
than  its  neighbors. 

Apparatus. — In  apparatus  there  is  a  general  deficiency,  except  in 
blackboards.  The  globe  is  becoming  almost  unknown,  and  the  cases  of 
Holbrook's  apparatus  are  mostly  destroyed  or  badly  damaged. 

Text  Books. — But  little  uniformity  in  text  books  prevails.  To  this 
subject  the  commissioners  of  this  county  have  given  much  attention. 
The  Readers  of  Prof.  Willson,  and  Parker  and  Watson,  are  displacing 
those  of  Mr.  Sanders.  Sanders'  and  Town's  works  on  Orthograpy  are 
in  general  use.  Robinson's  series  of  Mathematics  are  rapidly  gaining 
ground.  The  Grammars  of  Brown  and  Clark  are  in  general  use. 
Bullions'  Grammar  is  used  in  a  few  schools.  Monteith  and  McNally's 
Geographies  are  deservedly  popular,  and  will  be  introduced  into  nearly 
every  school  during  the  coming  year.  It  has  been  our  custom  to 
encourage  the  substitution  of  history  and  composition  in  place  of  algebra 
and  other  studies  properly  beyond  the  province  of  the  common  school. 
Willson's  Histories  are  commonly  used.  The  branches  named  are  those 
generally  pursued.  Physiology  and  drawing  are  very  rarely  studied. 
Age  of  Pupils. — Pupils  are  mostly  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18  years. 
Progress. — The  schools  share  in  the  general  awakening  and  progress 
in  systematic  instruction  adopted  during  later  years. 

Urgent  Wants. — The  urgent  wants  are  more  punctual  and  regular 
attendance,  greater  comforts  and  facilities  for  instruction  by  means  of 
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apparatus,  and  more  active  and  hearty  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
patrons  of  the  schools. 

Teachers. — A  large  proportion  of  our  teachers  are  females.  The  ser- 
vices of  male  teachers  are  usually  confined  to  winter  terms.  Some  of 
both  sexes  follow  teaching  for  a  term  of  years,  but  few  make  it  a  "  pro- 
fession." The  wages  of  teachers  varies  largely;  perhaps  that  of  males 
might  be  stated  at  twenty-five  dollars  per  month;  that  of  females  at 
about  one-half  of  that  sum.  The  interest  manifested  in  teachers'  insti- 
tutes is  very  gratifying,  and  constantly  on  the  increase.  The  examina- 
tions have  been  conduucted  in  part  orally,  and  the  rest  written.  It  has 
been  found  best  to  combine  the  two  methods.  Our  teachers  are  best 
fitted  for  teaching  arithmetic  and  grammar;  and  most  deficient  in 
geograph}^  and  spelling,  with  analysis  of  words.  Ver}^  few  have  studied 
works  on  "  theory  and  practice."  At  present,  the  demand  for  teachers  of 
high  qualifications  exceeds  the  supply.  Many  of  our  best  teachers  have 
enlisted  in  the  Union  army,  which  gives  rise  to  a  large  demand  for  first 
class  teachers. 

Grading  Licenses. — The  matter  of  grading  certificates  has  not  fur- 
nished sufficient  evidences  of  its  utility  to  warrant  its  continuance  in 
this  district,  and  but  one  form  of  license  is  granted. 

Normal  School. — We  experience  but  little  profit  from  the  existence  of 
the  State  Normal  school.  To  us  it  is  practically  a  dead  letter.  Those 
sent  from  this  county  have  not  redeemed,  in  any  reasonable  degree, 
their  pledges.  We  can  report  the  services  of  only  two  pupils  from  the 
Normal  school  during  the  past  year.  Until  some  means  are  employed  to 
enforce  the  claims  of  the  common  schools  upon  such  persons,  we  expect 
to  reap  but  little  direct  benefit  from  the  Normal  school.  Some  of  the 
teachers  fitted  for  the  work  by  attendance  at  institutes  and  the  teachers' 
classes  organized  in  our  academies,  far  excel  in  zeal,  influence  and  suc- 
cess, most  of  our  "  Normals"  who  condescend  to  common  school  teaching. 

Normal  Classes. — During  the  past  year  the  Kegents  have  interfered 
with  our  plans  of  improvement,  by  withdrawing  their  patronage  from 
the  Normal  classes  at  Geneva  union  school  and  Phelps  union  school. 
These  classes  were  the  source  of  great  benefit  to  the  common  schools  of 
this  district.  But  we  are  left  without  a  training  class  for  teachers  this 
year,  while  the  second  assembly  district  enjoys  the  benefit  of  two  classes 
within  its  limits,  one  at  Canandaigua  academy,  and  one  at  Naples 
academy;  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  Regents  will  restore  at  least 
one  of  our  Normal  classes  to  us. 

Private  Schools. — There  are  but  few  private  schools  in  this  juris- 
diction. The  number  of  schools  and  pupils  does  not  vary  materially  from 
those  of  past  years. 

Colored  Schools. — The  only  colored  school  is  situated  in  the  village  of 
Geneva.  The  instruction  is  provided  for  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
schools  of  the  place. 
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Union  Schools. — The  public  schools  of  the  villages  of  Geneva  and 
Phelps  are  the  only  union  free  schools  in  this  district. 

Libraries. — There  is  a  want  of  accuracy  in  the  trustees  reports  under 
the  head  of  libraries.  Some  have  failed  entirely  to  report  the  number  of 
volumes.  Many  libraries  are  in  a  bad  condition,  owing  to  the  want  of 
proper  care  in  rebinding  damaged  books.  The  subjects  of  the  works  in 
these  libraries  are  mostly  histories,  biographies  and  travels.  Doubtless 
great  improvement  might  be  made  in  the  selection  of  books  for  these 
collections.  As  a  means  for  the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge,  they 
cannot  be  over-rated.  In  this  district  they  are  largely  used  and  well 
appreciated  by  the  people. 

Private  Libraries. — There  are  few  private  libraries  in  families  of  this 
district,  but  the  newspaper  is  to  be  found  in  every  house.  The  effect  of 
newspapers  is  to  increase  the  reading  of  library  books,  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  the  information  on  subjects  treated  of  in  such  papers. 

Trustees. — There  is  a  gradual  change  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  one 
trustee,  and  where  the  system  has  been  in  operation  it  is  usually  retained. 
No  positive  information  can  be  had  at  this  time  on  the  subject  of  the 
compliance  of  trustees  with  No.  116  of  the  Code,  but  it  is  thought  that 
the  statement  of  movable  property  is  rarely  made.  The  proper  blank 
books  are  usually  supplied,  but  few  teachers  are  required  to  verify  their 
lists  by  oath. 

Institute. — The  statistical  and  financial  report  of  our  last  teachers' 
institute  has  already  been  transmitted  to  you.  No  institute  has  ever 
been  held  in  this  county  excelling  the  last  in  interest  and  general  useful- 
ness. Instruction  was  given  by  N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York,  on  methods 
of  object  teaching.  The  methods  presented  have  been  largely  used  in 
this  county  for  many  years  past.  Yet  the  exercises  were  highly  profit- 
able, as  they  presented  the  subject  to  many  persons  about  to  begin  their 
labors  as  teachers.  Kev.  S.  S.  Hughson,  of  Rushville,  N.  Y.,  gave 
instruction  in  vocal  music,  with  a  lecture  on  music  in  common  schools. 

Noah  T.  Clarke,  A.  M.,  principal  of  Canandaigua  academy,  gave  daily 
instruction  in  mathematical  science,  and  topics  associated  with  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  W.  L.  McLaughlin,  A.  M.,  assocate 
principal  of  the  same  school,  conducted  daily  exercises  and  discussions 
in  English  grammar.  Commissioner  Farley,  of  Livingston  county,  had 
the  subject  of  orthography,  and  especially  phonetics,  assigned  to  him. 
Commissioner  Francis,  of  Livingston  county,  gave  some  very  interesting 
instruction  in  mathematical  geography.  Commissioner  Robinson,  of 
Wayne  county,  awakened  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  government. 
Benj.  Richards,  A.  M.,  principal  of  Ontario  female  seminary,  gave  instruc- 
tion in  arithmetic. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dagget,  of  Canandaigua,  lectured  on  "  Manner,"  and  gave 
readings  from  various  authors. 

Lectures. — Lectures  were  given  by  N.  A.  Calkins  of  New  York,  on 
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"  Object  Lessons"  and  "  Principles  of  Education;"  David  Beattie,  com- 
missioner of  1st  district  of  Ontario,  on  "Physical  Geography"  and 
"Coast  Survey;"  Mr.  Reynolds,  Bristol,  N.  Y,,  "  Man  and  his  Universe;" 
Dr.  J.  B.  Hayes,  of  Canandagua,  N.  Y.,  on  "Physiology;"  E.  G.  Tyler, 
Prin.  Ontario  Female  Seminary,  Canandagua,  N.  Y.,  subject,  "Influence 
of  Facilities  of  Intercommunication  on  General  Education." 

The  gentlemen  named  conducted  exercises  in  the  subjects  annexed  to 
their  names;  but  the  larger  part  of  the  work  was  performed  by  members 
of  the  institute.  One  excellent  feature  of  the  last  institute  was  its 
social  character.  Good  feeling  and  fellowship  were  apparent  throughout 
the  session.  A  general  interest  in  all  the  exercises  was  apparent,  and 
few  persons  left  during  the  session. 

Detail  of  Commissioxkr's  Duties. — My  duties  began  on  the  1st  of  May 
last;  at  which  time  I  was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
resignation  of  L.  B.  Antisdale.  I  entered  immediately  upon  the  duties 
of  the  office,  and  commenced  holding  a  series  of  classes  for  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers.  I  have  spent  the  time  faithfully  in  the  service  of  the 
common  school  interests.  I  have  visited  every  district  in  the  depart- 
ment of  duty,  except  two.  In  those  districts  the  schools  had  closed  for 
the  season  before  my  arrival  in  the  vicinity.  Some  six  others  were 
closed  on  the  day  of  my  proposed  visit.  It  has  been  the  business  of 
these  visits  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  "  Code,"  in  its 
instructions  to  commissioners;  deeming  the  wisdom  of  that  instrument 
a  sufficient  guide  to  my  steps,  until  experience  should  mark  out  such 
variations  as  might  be  desirable.  I  am  warranted  in  saying  that  the 
progress  of  the  schools  of  this  assembly  district,  during  the  past  year, 
has  been  very  great.  Our  teachers  are  learning  rapidly  the  great  truth, 
that  love  is  the  key  to  success.  It  has  been  interesting  and  gratifying 
to  note  the  uniform  attachment  of  the  pupils  to  their  teachers.  It  is  not 
usual  at  the  close  of  the  day  to  see  the  school  room  cleared  in  an  instant; 
but  pupils  often  linger  until  the  departutre  of  the  teacher  makes  it 
necessary  for  them  to  leave.  What  a  pity  that  our  people  show  so  little 
interest  in  making  the  school  site  a  lovely  and  attractive  spot,  in  its 
surroundings — to  make  it  a  home,  and  the  school  a  family.  To  these  happy 
instances  there  are,  of  course,  exceptions;  but  they  are  rare.  But  our 
progress  will  not  allow  us  to  rest.  While  we  gratefully  dwell  upon  our 
good  fortune  in  this  day  of  trial,  we  are  not  content  with  our  attain- 
ments, but  high  in  front  of  our  ranks  we  bear  the  motto  of  our  glorious 
State— "  Excelsior." 

Respectfully  submitted  by  your  ob't  servant, 

DAVID  BEATTIE, 

School  Commissioner. 
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Second  District. 

Bristol,  December  26,  1862. 
■  Hon.  V.  M.  Rice,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir — The  common  schools  of  the  second  district  of  Ontario  will,  in  my 
opinion,  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  rural  district  in 
western  New  York.  Very  many  of  the  school  houses  of  this  county 
were  built  in  the  primeval  days  of  architecture,  but  they  are  being  re- 
moved to  give  place  to  more  convenient  and  spacious  buildings.  The 
site  of  the  new  school  house  is  generally  an  improvement  upon  that  of 
the  old  one — that  having  been  built  upon  the  roadside  with  the  street 
as  the  children's  only  lawful  playground,  whilst  with  the  new  one  a 
playground  is  commonly  found,  fenced  and  decorated  with  shade  trees. 
One  necessary  out-building  is  to  be  found  with  every  school  house  in  this 
district.  There  are  generally  no  wood-houses.  To  describe  the  furni- 
ture of  one  school  house  is  for  all:  A  stove,  water-pail  and  cup,  black- 
board, seats  and  desks  for  pupils,  and  teachers' s  desk  and  chair.  They 
are  ventilated  by  a  ventilator  in  the  ceiling,  or  by  lowering  the  upper 
sash  of  the  windows.  The  supply  of  school  apparatus  is  not  large, 
although  in  some  schools  may  be  seen  a  tellurian,  some  geological  spec- 
imens, astronomical  and  physiological  charts,  &c. 

The  age  at  which  pupils  begin  their  attendance  at  school  is  from  four 
to  seven  years — commonly  when  about  six  years  of  age,  which  I  am 
glad  to  observe,  as  there  is  not  so  much  need  of  a  cradle  in  the  school- 
room as  there  was  a  few  years  since.  They  leave  the  common  school  to 
attend  the  higher  schools,  or  to  perform  some  labor,  either  mental  or 
manual,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  consequently  have  but  twelve  years 
to  attend  the  common  school,  and  only  the  winter  term  of  that  after  they 
are  twelve  years  Qf  age.  Only  about  one-half  of  the  persons  of  school 
age  are  to  be  found  at  school.  The  effect  of  the  rate-bills  is  quite  salu- 
tary, as  the  children  of  the  indig-ent  are  exempted  and  provided  for  by 
tax.  The  number  of  male  and  female  teachers  for  the  schools  this  win- 
ter is  about  equal — female  teachers  teach  most  of  the  schools  in  summer. 
Teaching  is  not  made  a  permanent  business  or  employment,  as  the  wages 
in  rural  schools  are  not  sufficient  for  one  to  make  it  a  profession.  Most 
persons  teach  from  three  to  eight  terms,  and  then  seek  other  employ- 
ment, leaving  the  field  to  others — commonly  the  young  and  inexperienced. 

The  wages  in  summer  is  about  $2  per  week,  in  winter  $20  per  month. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  teachers  attend  the  institute,  and  thereby  learn 
and  put  in  practice  many  excellent  methods  of  instruction.  Three- 
fourths  of  them  have  read  or  studied  some  work  treating  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching.  The  second  grade  certficate  is  the  one  com- 
monly given;  in  cases  of  decided  merit,  the  first;  and  for  beginners  and 
teachers  for  some  particular  and  less  advanced  school,  the  third  is  given. 
The  demand  for  teachers  of  the  better  class  increases  each  year,  which 
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stimulates  them  to  qualify  themselves  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  school. 
There  are  no  Normal  school  graduates  teaching  in  this  district  at  the 
present  time.  There  are  three  academies  in  this  district,  each  in  a  pros- 
perous condition;  the  teachers'  class  of  each  has  benefited  the  common 
schools  by  giving  to  persons  that  thorough  drill  necessary  to  qualify 
them  for  practical  teachers. 

The  number  of  private  schools  is  less  than  in  former  years,  as  one 
academy  has  annihilated  four.  There  is  but  one  regularly  organized 
private  school  in  this  district,  with  an  attendance  of  thirteen  pupils. 

District  school  libraries  are  in  a  very  low  state,  but  little  thought  of, 
and  poorly  cared  for.  There  are  some  valuable  books  in  most  of  them; 
but  private  libraries,  periodicals,  and  newspapers  furnish  reading  for 
most  families.  Still,  a  small  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  depend  upon 
the  district  library  for  reading  matter. 

There  is  but  one  trustee  in  a  majority  of  the  school  districts,  and  it  is 
very  generally  conceded  that  business  is  more  promptly  done  by  one 
than  three.  The  only  drawback  to  the  one  trustee  system  is  the  hiring 
of  relatives  or  particular  friends;  nevertheless,  one  is  generally  pre- 
ferred. The  trustees  for  the  most  part  comply  with  No.  116  Code  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

My  labor  during  the  year  is  to  visit  one  hundred  and  sixteen  schools 
as  man}^  times  as  possible,  which  is  commonl}^  twice,  spread  over  an 
area  of  territory  forty  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  thirty  miles  from 
east  to  west.  Add,  if  you  please,  three  times  this  distance  for  going 
around,  up  and  down  hills,  and  you  obtain  a  slight  idea  of  tlie  number 
of  miles  traveled. 

Inspecting  schools  is  not  all  the  labor.  The  regular  advertised  time 
for  teachers'  examinations,  both  spring  and  fall,  occupies  one  month,  be- 
sides many,  very  many  days  spent  in  examining  one  or  more  applicants 
for  license  at  a  time  at  my  place  of  residence.  Holding  institutes,  mak- 
ing apportionment,  collecting  trustees'  reports,  and  making  an  abstract 
therefrom,  requires  labor.  Very  much  of  my  time  is  required  in  ascer- 
taining the  boundaries  of  school  districts;  hearing  applications  for  alter- 
ing the  same,  and,  in  some  cases,  making  the  proposed  alteration;  now 
and  then  a  case  of  uniting  one  school  district  with  another;  selling  the 
district  property  and  apportioning  the  money  received  therefor;  counsel- 
mg  with  district  officers,  &c.,  &c. 

Respectfully  yours, 

D.  E.  WILSON, 

School  Commissioner. 
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ORANGE  COUNTY— FiEST  District. 

CoLDENHAM,  November  20,  1862. 
To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

The  school  commissioner  of  the  first  assembl}^  district,  Orang-e  county, 
in  compliance  with  the  requirement  of  the  Department,  respectfully  sub- 
mits the  following  report: 

The  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age,  as  reported  by  the 
trustees  of  the  several  school  districts,  for  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1862,  is  12,112,  of  which  6,58t  attended  the  public  schools  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  during  the  year.  Adding  estimated  numbers  in 
non-reporting  districts  to  the  preceding,  will  give  12,233  children  of 
school  age,  and  6,651  as  attending  school. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  rate-bills  have  little  or  no 
effect  on  the  attendance  of  pupils,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  public  senti- 
ment in  regard  to  them. 

The  provisions  for  the  instruction  of  pupils  are  81  school  houses,  con- 
taining 103  rooms.  Twenty-one  of  these  buildings  have  been  erected 
within  the  last  six  years,  and  ten  have  been  more  or  less  improved,  and 
some  of  them  enlarged.  The  remaining  fifty,  with  perhaps  two  or  three 
exceptions,  may  be  considered  tolerable  school  houses.  There  are  63 
framed,  10  brick,  and  8  stone  buildings. 

Nearly  all  the  sites  for  school  houses  are  located  where  pure  air  and 
dry  grounds  prevail.  Only  25  of  these  sites,  however,  are  large  enough 
for  playgrounds;  33  have  small  unfenced  yards,  and  23  are  very  little 
larger  than  the  space  occupied  by  the  school  houses.  Shade  trees  are 
in  most  instances  but  accidental  appendages.  Nearly  all  the  school 
houses  have  one  out-building-  attached,  and  several  have  more  than  one. 
These  are,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  in  quite  good  condition.  Of  the 
school  houses,  11  have  the  best  style  of  modern  school  furniture,  36  are 
furnished  very  comfortably  and  conveniently,  and  33  have  old  style — 
long  desks  and  benches. 

Except  the  village  of  Newburgh,  the  principal  school  buildings  are 
warmed  by  stoves  placed  in  the  rooms,  and  are  ventilated  by  dropping 
the  upper  window  sash.  A  few  have  ventilators  in  the  ceilings.  In  the 
village  of  Newburgh,.  furnaces,  heaters  and  stoves  are  used  for  warming 
the  buildings.  For  ventilation,  registers,  ventilators  and  windows  are 
used. 

About  one-half  the  schools  are  supplied  with  a  terrestrial  globe,  nearly 
all  have  outline  maps  and  blackboards,  and  a  few  have  numeral  frames. 
District  No.  1,  Monroe,  has  a  very  good  philosophical  apparatus. 

The  text  books  in  general  use  are  Sanders'  Spellers  and  Readers, 
Brown's,  Pinneo's,  and  Smith's  Grammars,  Thomson's  Written  Arithmetic, 
and  Stoddard's  Mental.    The  studies  generally  pursued  are  spelling, 
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reading,  writing,  geography,  grammar,  mental  and  written  arithmetic. 
Algebra  has  become  quite  a  common  study  in  the  schools. 

The  ages  at  which  pupils  begin  and  end  their  attendance  at  school 
can  be  obtained  with  no  degree  of  correctness.  They  generally  begin 
perhaps  at  about  five  years  of  age,  and  end  at  sixteen. 

The  general  progress  of  the  schools  is  very  fair.  They  need  a  larger 
number  of  thoroughl3^  qualified  and  devoted  teachers.  It  might  be  said, 
perhaps,  that  their  most  urgent  want  is  greater  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  patrons.  A  large  majority  of  the  people  are  culpably  indifferent  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  kind  of  instruction  given 
in  them. 

Of  the  141  different  teachers  engaged  during  the  last  year  59  were 
males  and  82  females. 

The  teachers  are  about  equally  divided  in  reference  to  making  the 
business  a  permanent  or  temporary  employment.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  give  anything  like  a  definite  answer  to  the  inquiry,  "How  many 
months  or  years  do  they  generally  devote  to  teaching  Those  who 
make  it  a  temporarj^  employment  generall}'  teach  when  they  can  make  it 
pa^^  better  than  anything  else,  while  those  who  make  it  a  permanent 
business  pursue  it  till  some  unexpected  occurrence  changes  their  em- 
ployment. 

The  average  wages  of  males  is  about  $25  per  month;  and  of  fe- 
males, $18.  In  a  large  majority  of  the  schools  the  same  wages  are 
paid  both  in  winter  and  summer.  When  a  difference  is  made  it  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  five  dollars  per  month. 

About  one-half  the  teachers,  in  this  assembly  district,  attended  the 
teachers'  institute  held  in  Augusut  last.  But  a  very  small  number 
attend,  regularly,  the  meetings  of  the  county  educational  society. 

The  examinations  of  teachers  for  certificates  are  conducted  by  oral 
and  written  questions,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  elicit  their  knowledge  of 
the  principles,  as  well  as  the  facts,  of  the  branches  of  study  which  they 
are  required  to  understand.  They  are  generally  best  prepared  to  teach 
arithmetic  and  grammar;  and  most  deficient  in  spelling,  reading  and 
geography.  About  one-half  have  studied  one  or  more  works  on  the 
"Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching." 

The  commissioner  granted,  during  the  last  year,  88  certificates;  of 
which  5  were  of  the  first,  57  of  the  second,  and  26  of  the  third  grade. 
The  supply  of  highly  qualified  teachers  is  not  very  large.  There  is  quite 
a  demand  for  their  services,  but  there  is  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
trustees  to  pay  the  wages  which  first  class  teachers  can  command. 

The  number  of  Normal  school  graduates,  is  7;  under  graduates,  3. 
They  are,  perhaps,  more  successful  than  teachers  of  the  same  grade 
who  have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  Normal  school.  Their  influ- 
ence and  zeal  for  improvement  are  greater,  perhaps,  than  teachers  of 
about  the  same  ability  who  have  not  attended  the  Normal  school.  Their 
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services  are  in  good  demand,  especially  in  districts  where  graduates 
have  been  employed;  and  the  demand  would  be  considerably  increased 
if  our  rural  districts  would  get  into  the  habit  of  paying  more  liberally 
for  teachers'  services. 

Academies. — The  number  of  students  in  Chester  academy,  October  2d, 
1862,  was  76;  of  which  one-half  were  over  16  years  of  age,  and  the 
remaining  half  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16  years. 

There  is  one  building  containing  seven  rooms. 

The  library  contains  400  volumes  of  standard  books.  The  apparatus, 
chemical  and  philosophical,  cost  over  $800.  The  studies  pursued  are 
the  common  and  higher  Englisli  branches,  and  the  classics.  The  princi- 
pal receives  about  $1,000  per  annum,  and  his  assistant  a  salary  of  $350. 
The  school  is  supported  by  the  appropriation  from  the  Literature  Fund,  and 
charges  for  tuition.  Rates  of  tuition  per  term,  from  $5.50  to  $8.  The 
practical  benefit  of  the  teachers'  class  to  the  common  schools  is  scarcely 
perceptible. 

Tiie  number  of  students  in  the  Montgomery  academy,  October  25th, 
1862,  was  25,  ranging  from  twelve  to  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
There  is  one  building  containing  five  rooms. 

The  library  contains  400  volumes  of  standard  books.  The  apparatus, 
chemical  and  philosophical,  cost  S340.  The  studies  pursued  are  the 
common  and  higher  English  branches,  Latin,  Greek  and  French.  I  do 
not  know  w^hat  the  principal's  compensation  is,  nor  the  wages  of  his 
assistant.  The  sources  of  support  are  the  Literature  Fund  and  tuition 
charges.    Rates  of  tuition,  from  $3  to  $6  per  term. 

The  Newburgh  academy  is  iiicluded  in  the  report  of  the  free  schools 
in  the  village  of  Newburgh,  it  being  one  branch  of  them.  It  contains 
six  rooms,  two  of  which  are  large,  and  generally  pretty  well  filled  with 
students.  The  ages  of  students  are  about  the  same  as  in  Chester 
academy.  The  library  is  merged  in  the  public  school  library  of  the  vil- 
lage. It  has  little  or  no  apparatus.  The  studies  pursued  are  higher 
English,  classics,  and  some  of  the  modern  languages.  The  principal's 
salary  is  $800  per  annum;  male  assistant,  $500;  and  female  principal, 
about  $400.  The  sources  of  support  are  the  School  Fund,  taxation  and 
school  lands.  Rates  of  tuition,  $10  per  term  for  students  residing  out- 
side of  the  corporation,  and  free  to  all  within  it. 

Private  Schools. — There  are  32  private  schools,  with  an  attendance 
of  569  pupils.    As  compared  with  former  years,  they  vary  but  little. 

Parochial  Schools. — There  are  three  schools  which  may  be  classed  as 
parochial — one  Protestant  and  two  Roman  Catholic.  The  number  of 
pupils  who  attend  the  Protestant  school,  is  25.  The  number  who  attend 
the  two  Catholic  schools,  is  430.  These  schools  have  good  buildings, 
which  are  well  furnished.  They  are  supplied  each  with  a  very  good 
library  and  apparatus,  and  are  generally  well  conducted. 

Colored  Schools. — There  is  but  one  school  for  colored  children;  it  is 
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located  in  the  village  of  Newburgh.  The  number  of  pupils  instructed 
in  it,  is  60.  It  is  supported  by  appropriation  from  the  School  Fund  and 
taxation.    It  is  free  to  all  the  colored  children  within  the  corporation. 

Union  Free  Schools. — There  are  none  under  my  supervision. 

District  School  Libraries. — A  large  number  of  these  are  in  very  good 
condition,  the  remaining  ones  arc  in  quite  a  neglected  state.  The  books 
are  mostly  historical,  biographical,  and  narratives  of  travels.  In  several 
of  the  libraries  are  found  scientific  and  miscellaneous  works.  There  is 
but  little  light  reading  matter,  and  but  few  religious  books,  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  number  of  volumes.  A  large  proportion  of  the  books,  in  a 
majority  of  the  libraries,  are  better  adapted  to  adult  than  to  children's 
minds.  The  library  books  are  but  little  read  in  perhaps  more  than  half 
the  districts.  In  those  where  the  library  money  amounts  to  ten  dollars 
or  over,  the  libraries  are  kept  in  better  condition,  and  held  in  higher 
estimation,  than  in  districts  which  receive  a  smaller  amount,  and  which 
is  not,  in  all  cases,  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books. 

Private  Libraries,  &c. — Reliable  information  in  regard  to  these  can 
be  obtained  only  by  calling  on  every  family  in  each  school  district,  which, 
I  suppose,  the  commissioner  will  be  excused  for  not  doing.  It  can  be 
said  without  exaggerating,  perhaps,  that  nearly  every  family  takes  one 
or  more  newspapers.  The  private  libraries,  periodicals  and  newspapers, 
certainly  greatly  reduce  the  demand  for  the  books  of  the  district  school 
library. 

Trustees. — Thirteen  districts  only  have  one  trustee.  Three  or  four 
districts,  which  had  but  one  trustee,  have  returned  to  three.  The  trus- 
tees have  generally  complied  with  so  much  of  No.  116,  of  the  Code,  as 
relates  to  furnishing  two  blank  books.  Probably  nearly  ati^^fail  to  make 
a  statement  of  the  movable  property  of  the  district. 

Teachers'  Institute. — The  information  required,  in  regard  to  teachers' 
institutes,  was  furnished  the  Department,  in  August  last,  at  the  close  of 
the  last  one  held  in  this  county.  At  the  commencement  of  the  institute 
there  was  little  public  interest  manifested  in  the  exercises,  but  before 
the  close  a  marked  increase  of  interest  was  shown. 

School  Commissioner. — The  school  commissioner  has  twice  visited 
every  district,  in  which  school  was  in  session  during  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  the  year,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  school;  has  visited  more 
than  half  the  districts  a  third  time,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  informa- 
tion required  in  making  his  reports;  has  tilled  appointments  to  meet 
teachers  in  the  several  towns  in  his  district,  for  the  purpose  of  examina- 
tion for  teachers'  certificates,  twice  during  the  year;  has  attended  four 
meetings  of  the  county  educational  society,  and  about  the  same  number 
of  meetings  of  town  societies;  has  made  several  addresses  at  these 
meetings,  and  at  the  meetings  of  the  inhabitants  of  several  districts; 
has  acted  with  Commissioner  Clark  in  annulling  a  joint  district,  dividing 
it  and  attaching  its  parts  to  other  districts;  has  made  two  or  three  alter- 
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ations  of  school  district  boundaries  in  his  own  district;  has,  with  Com- 
missioner Clark,  organized  and  conducted  a  teachers'  institute,  which 
was  in  session  eleven  days,  issued  circulars  to  teachers  and  prepared 
notices  for  newspapers;  has  distributed  all  the  blanks  and  circulars 
received  from  the  Department,  and  made  the  required  repoits;.  attended 
the  meeting  of  school  officers  at  Albany;  in  short,  the  duties  of  the 
office  have  absorbed  his  whole  time  and  attention.  One  of  its  most 
important  duties,  perhaps,  that  of  advising  and  consulting  with  district 
school  officers,  has  occupied  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  time. 

ALEX.  BEATTIE, 

School  Commissioner. 

Second  District. 

Attendance. — The  whole  number  of  persons  of  school  age  reported  for 
the  year  1862  is  11,203;  the  number  reported  as  having  attended  scliool, 
6,526.  Attendance  on  the  average  begins  at  five  and  ends  at  sixteen. 
Making  a  liberal  allowance  for  those  reported  under  five  and  over  six- 
teen, the  attendance  would  still  seem,  from  the  foreg(jing  figures,  to  be 
irregular.  Such  is  really  the  case.  Teachers'  lists  generally  show  an 
average  attendance  differing  but  little  from  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
number  of  names. 

Rate-Bills  diminish  the  average  attendance  in  perhaps  about  one- 
third  of  the  schools  in  the  district;  to  what  extent  cannot  fully  be  deter- 
mined. In  some  districts  their  effect  is  so  slight  as  not  to  be  much  felt. 
In  others  the  schools  are  nearly  or  quite  broken  up. 

School  Houses  are  generally  comfortable,  so  far  as  warmth  is  con- 
cerned, but  defective  in  means  of  ventilation,  and  not  unfrequently  incon- 
venient as  regards  size  and  arrrangement  of  room.  The  whole  number 
of  rooms  in  which  children  are  taught,  not  including  parochial  and  pri- 
vate schools  and  incorporated  academies,  is  one  hundred  and  nineteen. 

The  whole  number  of  school  houses  is  one  hundred  and  twelve.  The 
number  of  school  houses  in  good  condition,  and  in  the  construction  of 
which  some  attention  has  been  paid  to  ventilation,  size,  and  convenience 
of  room,  is  sixty-six.  Those  in  the  construction  of  which  economy  seems 
to  have  been  the  paramount  consideration — the  rooms  being  too  small, 
and  not  well  ventilated;  the  walls  low,  the  seats  for  the  children  not 
properly  constructed,  and  no  recitation  seats  provided — thirty.  The 
number  that  should  be  immediatel}^  replaced  by  new  ones  is  sixteen. 
All  these  are  warmed  by  stoves  placed  in  the  school-room,  with  one  ex- 
ception— that  is  warmed  by  heated  air  from  a  furnace  underneath. 

Sites. — Seventy-two  school  houses  have  eligible  sites — the  school 
house  occupying  only  a  portion  of  the  lot;  enough  having  been  left  for 
a  suitable  plaj'ground  for  the  children  without  their  being  conipellcd  to 
use  the  highway  as  such,  and  the  general  surroundings  pleasant.  The 
remaining  forty  ineligible. 
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OcT-BuiLDiNGS. — Not  more  than  half  are  supplied  with  ont-buildings  of 
any  kind  whatever.    Condition  middling. 

The  kind  and  supply  of  school  apparatus  consists  of  blackboards 
(with  which  all  but  two  or  three  districts  are  supplied),  outline  maps, 
and  globes,  with  which  about  half  the  districts  are  supplied. 

Text-Books. — Spellers,  Town's;  Readers,  Sanders'  series;  Grammars, 
Smith's,  Brown's,  Bullions',  and  Wells' — Smith's  generally  used;  Geog- 
raphies, Smith's  and  Mitchell's;  Philosophies,  Comstock's;  Arithmetics, 
Thomson's  and  Stoddard's  series — Thomson's  generally  used;  Algebras, 
Day's  and  Davies';  Histories,  AVillson's  and  Willard's;  Physiology,  Cut- 
ter's— supply,  to  a  certain  extent,  inadequate.  Teachers  frequently 
complain,  and  justly,  of  their  inability  to  classify  the  pupils  in  their 
schools  satisfactorily,  because  of  the  insufficiency  and  want  of  uniformity 
in  text-books.  The  evil  might  be  remedied,  in  part,  if  trustees  would 
assume  the  responsibility  of  determining  the  kind  of  text-books  to  be  used; 
otherwise  the  remedy  is  made  to  depend  on  the  influence  of  the  teacher 
with  the  parents — that  influence  being  too  often  exerted  ineff'ectually. 

The  general  progress  of  schools  is  fair,  all  things  considered.  There 
is  a  great  lack  of  interest,  on  the  part  of  employers.  To  this  may  be 
attributed  irregular  attendance,  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  text-books, 
and  the  too  frequent  and  generall}'  unnecessary  change  of  teachers.  I 
do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  parents  feel  no  interest  in  the 
education  of  their  children;  but  the  interest  felt  is  not  strong  enough  to 
compel  the  adoption  of  the  most  effectual  means  by  which  to  gain  the 
desired  end. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  assembly  district  during  the 
past  year  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-five,  of  whom  seventy-four  are 
males,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  females.  Wages  in  summer, 
including  board,  on  an  average,  about  $18  per  month;  in  winter,  about 
$23.  The  examinations  of  teachers  are  principally  oral,  consisting  of 
explanations  by  teachers  of  principles  they  are  expected  to  teach,  to- 
gether with  their  method  of  conducting  a  school.  They  are  found  most 
deficient  in  history  and  grammar.  The  certificates  granted  are  mostly 
of  the  second  grade — comparatively  few  of  the  first  and  third.  The 
demand  for  teachers  of  high  qualifications  is  somewhat  limited,  as  there 
are  but  few  schools  in  the  district  that  require  teachers  of  more  than 
ordinary  acquirements.  The  wages  of  such  teacln^rs  would  be  compar- 
atively high,  is  another  reason  why  the  demand  is  limited.  The  number 
of  Normal  school  graduates  and  undergraduates  at  present  employed  is 
four.  They  are  among  the  most  successful  teachers  in  the  district.  This 
district  has  probably  been  benefited  less  by  the  services  of  Normal  grad- 
uates as  teachers  than  most  others,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  schools,  and 
the  consequent  inability  of  districts  to  pay  high  wages. 

Private  Schools. — The  number  of  private  schools  is  twenty-two;  the 
number  of  children  attending  them,  six  hundred  and  three. 
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There  is  one  parochial  school,  with  an  attendance  of  150  pupils.  One 
school  for  colored  children,  located  in  the  village  of  Goahen,  v/ith  an 
attendance  of  about  twenty.    It  forms  a  part  of  the  district  school. 

One  union  free  school,  organized  under  the  law  of  1853;  located  at 
Port  Jervis,  in  the  town  of  Deerpark. 

District  School  Libkakiks. — In  a  majority  of  districts,  but  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  libraries,  further  than  to  elect  a  librarian  yearly.  Com- 
paratively few  districts  have  even  a  catalogue  of  their  books.  They 
arc  taken  out,  and  returned  at  pleasure;  many  are  never  returned.  In 
8ome  districts,  it  has  formerly  been  the  custom  to  have  the  books  re- 
turned once  a  year.  Even  that  has  been  discontinued.  They  now  report 
by  guess.  One  trustee  informed  me  that  their  library  is  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing— almost  half  the  books  being  gone,  notwithstanding  the^^  have 
always  applied  the  library  money  to  the  purchase  of  books.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  some  that  are  fully  appreciated  and  read;  but  the 
number  is  so  few  compared  with  the  whole,  that  I  am  satisfied  the  money 
expended  on  them  could  be  made  productive  of  a  greater  amount  of 
good  by  applying  it  to  other  purposes. 

Private  Libraries,  Periodicals,  and  Newspapers. — I  have  no  means  of 
determining  the  number  of  families  supplied  with  private  libraries. 
Most  families  are  supplied  with  some  periodical  or  newspaper,  which,  I 
am  led  to  believe,  is  read  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  everything  else. 

Trustees. — The  whole  number  of  districts  having  but  one  trustee  is 
sixteen.  The  sentiment  of  the  people  seems  to  be  decidedly  in  favor  of 
three.  Trustees  are  sometimes  disposed  to  show  partiality  in  the  em- 
ployment of  teachers,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  a  majoritj'  of  the  dis- 
trict. This  is  less  likely  to  happen  with  three  than  with  one,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  principal  reason  that  three  are  preferred. 

Detail  of  Labors,  &c. — My  time  has  been  fully  occupied  in  making  ap- 
portionments, copying  reports,  altering  districts,  attending  institutes, 
meeting  teachers,  and  vistiting  schools.  In  fact,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
visit  quite  all  the  schools  the  second  time  during  the  pastj^ear.  During 
the  month  of  March  and  the  early  part  of  April  the  roads  are  generally  so 
bad,  that  traveling  is  inconvenient.  That  time  is  occupied  in  making  the 
apportionment  and  distributing  copies  to  the  several  towns.  Again  in 
July  the  schools  are  mostly  vacant.  The  time  is  occupied  in  arranging 
the  preliminaries  for  holding  an  institute,  so  that  but  little  spare  time  is 
really  had.  Respectfull}^,  &c., 

n.  H..  CLARK. 
OSWEGO  COUNTY— First  District. 

^  Hon.  V.  M.  Rice,  Slate  Superintendent  Public  Instruction : 

In  addition  to  the  financial  and  statistical  abstract  of  the  reports  of 
trustees  already  in  your  hands,  I  have  but  little  of  particular  interest  to 
report. 
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O.swego  county  comprises  tliree  commiasioners'  districts,  exclusive  of 
the  city  of  Oswego.  District  No.  1,  embraces  the  six  western  towns, 
and  is  ^^bout  equally  divided  by  the  Oswego  river.  In  extent  of  terri- 
tory it  is  much  smaller  than  either  of  the  other  districts,  while  the  num- 
ber of  schools  is  a  little  above  the  average,  there  being,  usually,  one 
hundred  and  six  schools  in  session  at  the  same  time  in  the  district. 

School  Districts. — There  are  very  few,  if  any,  localities  in  the  district 
where  new  school  districts  can  be  ads-antageously  erected.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  several  small,  weak  districts  which  ought  to  be  con- 
solidated with  others.  One  such  consolidation  has  been  effected  during 
the  past  school  year,,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  people.  Others 
are  in  contemplation,  and  will  be  made  as  soon  as  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple are  prepared  for  the  change. 

The  formation  of  small  districts,  except  under  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances, should  be  discouraged.  It  is  better  that  children  should  walk 
a  mile,  or  even  farther,  to  a  well  conducted  school,  which  is  kept  in  ses- 
sion from  eight  to  ten  months  in  the  year,  than  to  be  accommodated 
nearer  home,  under  the  instruction  of  the  ever-changing,  low  graded, 
inexperienced  teachers,  which  most  small  districts  from  necessity  employ. 

School  Houses. — The  school  houses  are  as  good  as  those  of  the  aver- 
age of  country  districts  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Three  eras  of  school 
houses  are  traceable.  The  first  was  the  era  of  log  school  houses.  This 
was  in  the  days  of  the  early  settlers,  from  forty  to  sixty  years  ago,  when 
the  vouth  thought  little  of  walking  three  or  four  miles  to  the  log  school 
house  in  the  "settlement,"  where  the  "master's"  greatest  ambition  was 
to  get  his  scholars  through  the  mysteries  of  the  "Rule  of  Three."  Gram- 
mars, geographies,  etc.,  were  among  the  rarities  of  those  days.  Never- 
theless, some  of  the  soundest  men  that  have  left  the  impress  of  their 
characters  upon  their  age,  acquired  their  knowledge  of  the  "rudiments" 
in  just  such  schools.  The  last  vcsti^^e  of  this  style  of  school  architec- 
ture has  passed  from  this  district,  and  is  now  seldom  heard  of,  except 
when  some  "  old  settler,"  in  opposition  to  a  vote  for  repairs,  tells  the 
meeting  how  and  whore  he  was  educated.  The  log  house  was  succeeded 
by  the  cheap  framed  building,  without  cornice  or  other  pretensions  to 
style,  a  dirty  red,  if  not  unpainted,  with  high,  uncomfortable  seats 
against  the  walls;  and,  if  such  a  place  existed  in  the  district,  located 
where  two  roads  crossed,  encroaching  a  foot  or  two  npon  the  four  rods 
of  highway,  with  no  playground,  no  shade  trees,  no  wood-house,  or  out- 
house of  any  description.  Discomfort  seemed  to  have  been  a  study  with 
the  builders  of  such  edifices,  and  they  were  eminently  successful.  In 
this  locality,  however,  I  am  happy  to  report  that  they  are  fast  hurrying 
after  their  predecessors.  No  less  than  three  of  this  class  have  been 
burned,  "  accidently,"  of  course,  in  this  district  during  the  year.  "Peace 
•to  their  aahes  !" 

These  houses  are  now  being  gradually  replaced  by  comfortable  build- 
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ings,  sometimes  of  brick  or  stone,  but  more  generally  of  wood,  conveni- 
ently arranged  for  school  purposes;  windows  dropping  from  the  top  for 
ventilation;  with  commodious  playgrounds,  in  some  instances  stocked 
with  shade  trees  exhibiting  a  healthy  growth.  Occasionally  flowers  are 
cultivated  by  the  children  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  All  this 
affords  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  old-time  buildings,  of  which  by  far 
too  many  are  still  standing. 

The  school  houses  in  this  district,  at  present,  may  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows: About  one-half,  good;  one-fourth,  passable;  one-fourth,  varying  from 
very  poor  to  a  disgrace  to  the  district  that  permits  them  to  remain. 

Notwithstanding  new  and  commodious  buildings  are  constantly  taking 
the  place  of  the  unsightly  and  uncomfortable  ones  used  as  school  houses, 
the  work  goes  on  too  slowly.  Perhaps  no  one  obstacle  stands  so  fre- 
quently in  the  way  of  the  erection  of  new  school  houses,  as  the  difiScul- 
ties  growing  out  of  the  change  of  site.  It  is  often  the  case  that  the 
taxpayers  will  be  unanimous  in  favor  of  building,  but  for  some  reason 
it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  the  site.  Differences  of  opinion  on  this 
subject  will  so  divide  and  excite  the  voters,  that  they  will  contend  for 
years,  and  the  old  house  remain,  a  monument  of  their  folly. 

I  would  inquire  if  the  law  may  not  be  beneficially  amended  in  this 
respect.  For  instance,  where  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  cannot  or 
will  not  agree,  let  them,  by  vote,  appropriate  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  for 
a  site,  and  then  invite  a  competent  committee  to  locate  the  same,  their 
decision  to  be  final.  The  committee  might  consist  of  the  commissioner, 
supervisor  and  town  clerk;  or  it  might  consist  of  the  supervisor  and 
four  justices  of  the  peace.  In  a  great  majority  of  instances,  I  think, 
after  having  taken  sides  upon  such  a  question,  the  people  would  be  glad 
to  submit  it  to  such  arbitrament. 

Further:  The  Department  should  have  power  to  withhold  the  public 
money  from  such  districts  as  do  not  in  a  reasonable  time  furnish  decent 
houses  for  school  purposes. 

Teachers. — Of  the  persons  employed  in  teaching  in  this  district,  about 
one-third  only  are  males;  and  they  teach,  as  a  general  thing,  only  a  few 
months  in  the  winter.  About  one-third  of  the  winter  schools  are  taught 
by  young  women.  I  think  the  opinion  is  gaining  ground,  that  even 
large  schools  can  be  better  taught  by  women  of  education,  tact,  judg- 
ment and  experience,  than  by  inexperienced,  immature,  "  green  boys." 

At  the  commencement  of  my  term,  I  did  not  find  the  standard  of  quali- 
fication what  I  wished  it  to  be.  It  is  not  so  yet.  There  were  a  certain 
number  of  schools,  requiring  the  same  number  of  teachers.  The  only 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  take  the  material  on  hand,  and  to  insist  on  a 
gradual  elevation  of  the  standard  of  qualifications.  This  has  been  done. 
The  most  of  the  teachers  have  taken  hold  with  a  will,  and  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the  efficient  manner  in  which  they  have 
seconded  all  my  efforts  to  benefit  the  schools.    A  few  "  fossii"-like 
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specimens,  too  indolent  to  improve,  and  too  dull  to  heed  passing  events, 
have  found  themselves  dropped,  and  their  places  filled  by  the  more 
efficient.  On  the  whole,  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  tlie  advance 
teachers  have  made  during  the  past  few  years,  both  in  literary  qualifi- 
cations and  efficiency.  The  district,  at  present,  does  not  furnish  its  own 
teachers.  During  the  last  winter  nearly  forty  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
came  from  out  of  the  district.  During  the  present  winter  the  number  is 
still  greater.  In  the  summer  term,  the  percentage  of  "  foreign  "  teach- 
ers, though  considerable,  is  not  so  large. 

One  of  the  most  potent  aids  in  improving  the  qualifications  of  teachers, 
has  been  the  district  association.  The  method  of  conducting  it  has 
been  this:  Our  sessions  commence  on  Friday  evenings,  when  we  have  a 
lecture  upon  some  subject  peitinent  to  the  business  of  teaching.  For 
this  purpose  we  have  levied  alike  upon  clergymen,  lawyers,  doctors, 
professors,  teachers  and  literary  men  generally,  "We  have  found  tliem 
ever  ready  to  respond.  The  day  session  is  made  np  of  class  exercises, 
in  which  every  teacher  is  expected  to  take  part,  interspersed  with 
essays,  addresses  and  discussions.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  class  exer- 
cises are  the  most  beneficial  to  the  majority,  because  in  them  all  are 
expected  to  participate,  while  in  a  discussion  many  are  too  timid  to 
express  an  opinion,  and  soon  lose  an  interest  in  the  subject  in  hand. 
These  meetings  have  been  the  means  of  infusing  new  life,  spirit  and 
ambition  cmong  our  teachers,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  with  those 
who  have  been  constant  in  their  attendance. 

The  graduates  of  the  Normal  school  are  not  much  help  to  us.  On 
leaving  the  school,  if  they  are  successful  teachers,  they  generally  obtain 
situations  in  the  cities  and  out  of  the  State,  at  rates  of  remuneration 
with  which  country  schools  cannot  compete.  We  have,  however,  one 
graduate,  and  several  undergraduates,  teaching  very  successfully. 

Teachers'  Institutes. — The  institutes  in  this  county  have  generally 
been  held  jointly  by  the  three  commissioners,  and  from  year  to  year 
there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  attendance,  and  in  the  interest 
manifested.  As  the  attendance  from  the  second  district  has  usually 
been  rather  limited,  the  acting  commissioner  of  that  district  was  of  the 
opinion  that,  by  holding  a  session  within  the  district,  he  could  induce  a 
larger  number  of  the  teachers  to  attend.  He  was  not  mistaken.  His 
institute  was  well  attended,  and  was  in  all  respects  a  successful  enter- 
prise. The  institute  of  the  first  and  third  districts  was  more  largely 
attended  than  any  other  session  ever  held  in  the  county.  The  war 
having  drawn  largely  from  the  ranks  (  f  the  teachers,  the  attendance  of 
females  greatly  preponderated,  and  the  males  in  attendance  were  gener- 
ally young,  many  of  whom  had  never  taught.  Owing  to  this  fact,  the 
most  of  the  time  of  the  session  was  occupied  in  class  drills  and  thorough 
reviews  of  the  branches  to  be  taught  in  the  schools.  The  evenings  were 
devoted  to  lectures,  discussions,  readings  and  music.    I  have  never 
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known  the  attendance  at  an  institute  to  be  more  regular,  the  interest 
more  manifest,  or  the  results  more  satisfactory. 

Teachers'  Class.— Falley  seminary,  located  at  Fulton,  is  near  the 
centre  of  my  district.  This  institution  annually  gives  instruction  to  a 
class  of  about  twenty  teachers.  The  principal.  Professor  Griffin,  gives 
this  class  his  personal  attention.  The  range  of  instruction  given 
embraces  the  common  school  branches,  practically  and  theoretically. 
The  principal  is  very  thorough  himself,  and  teaches  them  carefully  the 
science  of  teaching.  At  the  end  of  the  term  the  class  is  examined  by 
the  commissioner  of  this  district,  and  they  receive  licenses  according  to 
their  standing.  The  most  of  those  who  pass  find  employment  in  this 
district.  The  best  comment  upon  the  drilling  they  have  received  is 
their  success  in  the  school  room.    They  seldom  fail. 

Text  Books. — I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  complete  list  of  all 
the  books  used  in  this  district.  Clark's  grammar  has  undisputed  sway. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  variety  exists  in  the  lists  of  arithmetics  and 
geographies.  In  the  former  maybe  found  Adams',  Perkins',  Blanchard's, 
Davies',  Thomson's,  and,  lately,  Robinson's;  while  the  other  embraces 
Mitchell's,  Monteith  and  McXally's,Colton  and  Fitch's, Warren's.CorneH's, 
and  others  "too  numerous  to  mention."  But  what  makes  it  particularly 
perplexing,  many,  if  not  all  of  these,  will  sometimes  be  found  in  one 
school.  In  readers,  Sanders'  takes  the  lead,  though  Town's  are  found 
in  many  of  the  schools.  Parker  and  Watson's  have  gained  a  sure  foot- 
hold in  some  localities,  and  Willson's  is  found  in  a  few  schools.  Spellers 
are  about  equally  divided  between  Sanders'  and  Town's,  .with  very 
rarely  an  old  Elementary.  Educators  have  been  for  the  last  twenty 
years  clamoring  for  a  uniformity  in  text  books.  I  would  care  little  for 
a  uniformity  throughout  the  commissioner's  district,  or  even  the  towns, 
if  it  could  be  secured  in  the  separate  schools.  I  presume  trustees  have 
the  authority  to  say  what  books  shall  be  used  in  their  schools  respect- 
ively; indeed,  in  some  of  our  best  schools  they  do  so.  But  trustees 
usually  will  not  take  the  responsibility  of  dictating  that  their  neighbors 
shall  buy  new  books  when  they  have  old  ones  that  will,  in  their  opinion, 
answer  the  purpose.  I  can  see  no  remedy  for  this  difficulty,  unless 
power  be  conferred  upon  some  competent  person  or  persons  to  decide 
what  books  shall  be  used  in  certain  towns,  or  commissioners'  districts, 
for  a  term  of  years.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  well  to  confer  this  power 
upon  the  commissioner  alone.  It  might  subject  him  to  temptations,  or 
at  least  to  imputations  of  an  understanding  with  the  book  venders. 

District  Libraries. — I  can  report  nothing  very  favorable  in  relation  to 
the  condition  of  the  school  district  libraries.  In  some  localities  they  are 
used  and  appreciated,  but  in  many  districts  they  have  nearly  fallen  into 
disuse.  In  large  districts,  where  the  money  received  is  considerable, 
and  is  expended  for  standard,  popular  and  current  works,  the  district 
library  is  still  a  good  thing.    I  should  regret  to  see  a  system  so  bencfi- 
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cial  in  its  designs,  so  creditable  to  the  State,  abandoned.  The  only 
remedy  that  I  can  suggest  is  to  consolidate  the  libraries.  Instead  of 
school  district,  let  there  be  town  libraries.  The  moneys  received  by 
towns  would  be  sufficient  to  secure  standard  and  readable  books,  which, 
accumulating  from  year  to  year,  would  become  valuable.  A  town 
librarian  might  be  chosen,  or  the  duties  might  be  imposed  upon  the 
town  clerk,  and  a  slight  compensation  allowed  to  secure  faithfulness. 
The  duty  of  selecting  the  books  might  be  imposed  upon  the  town  board, 
consisting  of  the  supervisor,  town  clerk,  and  justices,  who  are  generally 
intelligent  men,  if  the  town  contain  any.  The  Department  could  arrange 
with  publishers  to  furnish  books  at  wholesale  prices,  sending  lists  to 
town  committees  from  which  the  selections  could  be  made,  and  the  books 
forwarded  to  them.  In  small  towns  one  general  repository  would  be 
sufficient;  in  large  ones,  several  might  be  selected  at  the  option  of  the 
town,  and  sub-agents  appointed.  When  the  books  had  been  thoroughly 
read  in  one  section  of  the  town,  they  could  be  exchanged  with  the  other. 
Some  such  change  may  save  the  library  system,  which,  under  the  present 
management  in  many  localities,  is  throwing  away  the  money  furnished. 

Trustees. —  About  one-half  of  the  districts  under  my  supervision  elect 
a  sole  trustee.  I  think  the  plan  is  gradually  growing  into  favor.  Many 
districts  which  were  at  first  alarmed  at  the  "one  man  power''  have  since 
discovered  that  it  is  useless  to  employ  three  agents  to  do  what  one  can 
better  accomplish  alone.  Some  districts  which  at  first  elected  one  have 
'since  elected  three.  I  know  of  but  one  advantage  which  three  possess 
over  the  one.  The  annual  meetings  are  held  in  the  second  week  in 
October.  This  is  after  teachers  are  beginning  to  look  fur  schools.  A 
sole  trustee,  just  to  vacate,  does  not  like  to  engage  a  teacher  to  serve 
under  another;  neither  should  he.  But  two  enterprising  trustees,  who 
hold  over,  will  engage  their  man  whenever  they  find  him.  This  gives 
them  the  first  choice  of  teachers  w^hen  they  choose  to  exercise  it.  On  the 
whole,  I  do  not  think  the  law  can  be  bettered  in  this  respect.  Let  the 
people  say  whether  they  will  have  one  or  three  agents.  It  is. presumed 
that  if  either  system  has  decided  advantages  over  the  other,  the  people 
will  eventually  discover  it. 

The  AVar. — There  has  no  one  class  of  persons  in  this  region  so  gener- 
ally gone  to  the  war  as  have  the  teachers.  They  are  serving  in  every 
capacity  from  private  to  captain,  in  nearl}'  every  field  from  the  Potomac 
to  New  Orleans.  The  last  call  for  tcoops  nearly  stripped  this  district  of 
its  male  teachers.  In  several  towns  every  one  of  them  volunteered. 
Many  have  already  yielded  their  lives  a  willing  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of 
their  country.  I  feel  a  just  pride  in  the  patriotism  and  disinterested 
valor  which  led  them  to  make  such  fearful  sacrifices.  But  the  schools 
must,  temporarily  at  least,  suffer.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  young 
and  inexperienced  teachers  than  usual  are  in  the  schools.  A  large 
number  who  have  been  considered  as  effectually  upon  the  retired  list 
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are  again  in  the  field.  Still  some  of  our  schools  are  not  yet  supplied, 
and  some  are  teaching  who  would  not  be  retained  except  that  the  alter- 
native ia  no  school  at  all. 

Commissioner's  Duties. — I  do  not  suppose  my  round  of  duties  differs 
materially  from  that  of  other  commissioners.  I  find  enough  to  do,  and 
try  to  do  it.  I  go  into  each  town  twice  each  year  to  examine  teachers. 
I  sometimes  examine  orally,  sometimes  I  require  the  answers  to  be 
written;  ordinarily,  I  think  the  two  methods  combined  is  the  most  satis- 
factory. I  give  but  few  first  grade  licenses,  and  not  any  until  earned 
by  successful  teaching.  I  make  it  a  point  to  visit  each  school  at  least 
once  during  each  term;  oftener  if  necessary.  In  some  instances  I  remain 
in  school  during  the  day;  but,  ordinarily,  half  a  day  constitutes  a  visit. 
I  always  hold  myself  ready  to  counsel  with  trustees  and  others  interested 
in  school  matters.  I  frequently  attend  school  meetings  where  districts 
are  in  trouble,  and  can  generally  reconcile  the  differences.  During  the 
present  winter  I  traveled  thirty  miles  in  one  instance  to  find  a  com- 
petent teacher  for  a  district  without  one.  I  find  there  is  much  labor 
connected  with  the  getting  up  of  a  successful  institute.  It  was  especially 
so  last  fall,  when  I  found  it  necessary  to  call  on  each  teacher  personally, 
in  the  different  towns,  to  insure  an  attendance.  There  seems  to  be  no 
end  to  the  duties  of  a  school  commissioner.  We  do  the  most  work  and 
receive  the  least  pay  of  any  officer  in  the  county. 

Hoping  that  our  schools  may  continue  to  prosper,  and  ultimately  do 
all  the  good  that  is  expected  of  them, 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

JOHN  A.  PLACE, 

School  Commissioner. 

FuLTOx,  December  30,  1862. 

Second  District. 

Palermo,  N.  Y,,  December  6,  1862. 
Hon.  V.  M.  KicE,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir — The  undersigned  school  commissioner  for  the  second  district  in 
the  county  of  Oswego  respectfully  submits  the  following  report : 

The  number  of  persons  of  school  age,  as  reported  by  the  trustees,  is 
6,441;  the  number  of  persons  who  attended  school  during  the  past  year 
is  5,070,  or  78.7  per  cent,  of  those  who  draw  public  money. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  might  be  an  improvement,  in  respect  to  the 
apportionment  of  public  money.    My  plan  is  this: 

1st.  Apportion  the  money  to  the  counties  according  to  population. 

2d.  Apportion  one-third  to  the  districts  equally. 

3d.  Apportion  the  remaining  two-thirds  to  the  districts  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  days  sent  to  school. 

Then  every  district  would  have  a  special  interest  to  get  every  child 
of  school  age  to  attend  school,  and  regularly;  for  in  proportion  as  they 
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are  sent  tlioy  would  receive  money  from  the  State  to  pa}^  the  expenses. 
Then,  too,  our  schools  need  not  be  limited,  as  many  now  are,  to  "  six 
months;"  but  they  can  continue  as  long  as  convenient  for  the  children 
to  attend,  and  receive  their  money  from  the  State  in  proportion.  Now, 
ever}'-  person  of  school  a^^e  in  this  county  draws  about  sixty  cents,  and 
it  does  not  make  any  difference  in  the  amount  w*hether  he  goes  nine 
months  or  none. 

All  that  many  of  our  trustees  care  for  is  to  get  a  teacher  who  has  a 
license,  that  he  can  draw  the  public  money;  so  that  the  trustee  will  not 
have  to  pay  it  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and  then  have  the  school  continue" 
six  months  for  the  same  reason. 

The  effect  of  rate-bills  is  to  stop  many  children  from  going  to  school 
who  would  otherwise  attend.  Rate-bills  have  the  same  effect  on  chil- 
dren going  to  school  that  brakes  do  on  car  wheels. 

I  cannot  give  the  public  sentiment  in  respect  to  the  school  houses. 
There  are  48  good  school  houses  in  this  district — four  of  them  built  last 
summer;  22  ordinary,  and  16  poor  ones — 6  of  the  16  are  very  poor. 
District  No.  14,  Constantia,  has  no  school  house.  They  have  not  been 
able  as  yet  to  get  a  vote  to  build.  They  intend  to  build  next  summer,  if 
they  can  agree  on  a  site.  Most  of  the  school  houses  have  one  chair; 
quite  a  number  have  Mitchell's  outline  maps;  some  have  varnished  maps 
of  the  United  States,  and  some  of  New  York.  There  are  a  few  of  the 
new  maps  of  New  York  State.  A  very  few  schools  have  globes;  some 
of  my  teachers  will  have  globes  this  winter.  I  should  judge  that  thirty 
or  forty  schools  have  an  astronomical  chart.  I  do  not  know  by  whom  it 
is  published. 

The  ventilation  generally  is  of  two  kinds.  First,  natural — that  is, 
that  caused  by  the  shrinking  of  the  siding  and  flooring;  and  second,  by 
dropping  the  windows — either  of  which  I  think  is  very  bad  in  cold,  win- 
ter weather.  A  very  few  school  houses  are  ventilated  through  the 
ceiling. 

Arithmetic,  reading,  geography,  and  grammar  are  the  principal  studies. 

Children  commence  attending  at  the  age  of-  three,  four,  five,  and  six 
years,  and  generally  leave  school  at  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age. 
They  are  allowed  to  attend  as  long  as  they  please.  The  general  pro- 
gress of  the  schools  is  moderate,  and  their  most  urgent  want  is  ambi- 
tion. 

Teachers. — The  proportion  of  male  to  female  teachers  during  the  year 
is  as  one  to  three.  The  proportion  this  winter  will  be  about  as  four  to 
nine.  The  wages  of  lady  teachers  for  the  past  summer  have  been  from 
$1.2.5  to  S2.50  per  week,  and  board  around — average  price  $l.t5, 1  should 
think.  This  winter  their  wages  are  from  $3.50  to  $5.50  per  week,  and 
their  board  will  cost  them  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  week.  A  Normal  graduate, 
Mrs.  S.  C,  Clark,  of  Phoenix,  received  $28  per  month  last  winter  in  Phoe- 
nix.   She  was  principal  of  the  Phoenix  schools.    Miss  Ada  L.  Crawford, 
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of  Parish,  received  $27  for  twenty  days  last  suinrner  at  Oswego  Falls, 
Siie  is  now  teaching-  in  Fulton. 

The  gentlemen  teachers  receive  this  winter  from  $14  per  month  and 
board  around  to  $24  and  be  boarded  at  one  place.  I  think  the  best 
teachers  do  not  get  paid  enough.  I  think  the  teachers  are  best  prepared 
to  teach  arithmetic.  Their  greatest  failing  is  in  not  making  what  they 
undertake  to  teach  practical.  I  subject  them  to  rigid  written  examina- 
tions, and  many  of  them  think  it  is  "tough." 

I  think  that  about  one-eighth  of  the  teachers  have  read  "  Holbrook's 
Normal."  There  is  a  great  denKuid  for  teachers  of  higl:  qualifications. 
The  few  Normal  graduates  employed  have  good  success  in  schools,  their 
influence  is  good,  and  there  will  be,  an  increasing  demand  for  their  ser- 
vices. 

Academies. — We  have  no  academy  in  this  commissioner  district.  I 
think  the  number  of  private  schools  has  decreased  with  the  year,  and  I 
intend  to  do  my  best  to  make  their  existence  unnecessary. 

District  School  Libraries  are  in  a  sad  condition.  The  books  are  not 
well  taken  care  of,  and  many  have  been  lost  and  destroyed.  I  do  not 
think  they  are  very  generally  read,  and  are  not  very  highly  estimated 
by  the  people.    I  have  not  examined  the  libraries. 

Nearly  every  family  has  a  few  books,  and  newspapers  are  very  gen- 
erally read  throughout  the  district.  AVar  news  is  the  principal  thing, 
and  has  been  for  the  past  year. 

Trustees. — I  think  that  a  majority  of  the  people  would  prefer  one  trus- 
tee. More  than  one-half  of  the  districts  have  adopted  the  plan,  and 
many  did  it  this  fall.  I  do  not  know  how  many  trustees  have  complied 
with  the  requirements  of  No.  116  of  the  Code  of  Public  Instruction. 

Teachers'  Institute. — The  teachers'  institute  of  this  district  was  in 
session  twenty-one  days.  W.  G.  Chaffee  conducted  the  institute,  and 
taught  phonetics  (and  had  an  experimental  class),  phonography,  advanced 
and  common  algebra,  geography,  grammar,  and  arithmetic  the  first 
week;  Byron  G.  Clapp,  Hastings  Centre,  practical  arithmetic  three 
weeks;  Rosa  H.  Strickland,  Hastings,  advanced  grammar  two  weeks; 
Orrin  B.  Patchin,  Amboy,  reading,  elocution,  and  intellectual  arithn\9tic; 
Amos  J.  Richardson,  East  Palermo,  intellectual  arithmetic;  E.  A.  Fish, 
advanced  grammar  and  reading.  Subjects  of  instruction — Reading, 
practical  and  intellectual  arithmetic,  common  and  advanced  algebra, 
grammar,  geography,  phonetics  and  phonography,  and  discussions  every 
day.  Lecturers — Rev.  V.  Wilson,  Colosse,  N.  Y.,  "The  Teacher — A 
Pilgrim;"  Prof.  C.  M.  Underbill,  of  Falley  seminary,  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  "  The 
Symmetrical  Man;"  Rev.  R.  H.  Pullman  encouraged  the  teachers  to  do 
well  their  duty;  W.  G.  Chatfee,  "  The  Best  Method  of  Teaching  Cliildren 
tO'Read"  (phonetic.)  Over  one  hundred  teachers  were  in  attendance.  It 
was  the  best  institute  I  ever  attended.    There  was  no  "jar"  during  its 
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whole  session.  It  was  a  perfect  success,  and  the  teachers  were  well 
satisfied  with  it. 

School  Commissioner. — I  visit  schools,  point  out  their  faults,  and  tell 
the  teacher  how  to  remedy  them;  counsel  with  school  officers;  examine 
teachers;  organize  and  conduct  a  teachers'  institute,  write  letters,  &c. 

I  have  been  experimenting  with  phonetics  for  the  past  year,  and  be- 
lieve that  a  child  can  be  taught  by  means  of  phonetics  to  read  our  com- 
mon print  in  half  the  time  it  can  by  the  word  or  alphabet  systems.  For 
that  reason  I  advocate  the  system.  A  number  of  scholars  who  never 
attended  school  before  last  summer  were  able  to  read  well  in  four 
months  in  Willson's  Second  Reader.  It  makes  better  readers,  and  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  any  other  system  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
Respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  G.  CHAFFEE, 

School  Commissioner. 


OTSEGO  COUNTY— Second  District. 

To  the  Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Your  circular  calling  for  a  special  report  has  been  received.  I  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following: 

Common  Schools. — The  attendance  of  scholars  of  legal  age,  residing  in 
my  district,  is  not  as  general  as  the  interest  of  education  demands;  a 
variety  of  causes  operate  to  prevent  the  attendance  at  our  schools.  In 
some  districts  local  disaffection,  in  others  the  fear  of  rate-bills.  A  dis- 
like to  a  teacher,  remoteness  from  the  school  house;  a  vast  number  of 
causes  of  this  character  operate  on  the  minds  of  parents  and  scholars, 
to  prevent  attendance  on  the  schools  to  the  extent  and  regularity  desira- 
ble. In  many  districts  the  public  money  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  the 
teacher;  and  many  persons,  either  from  pride  or  avarice,  dislike  to  send 
where  any  expense  is  to  be  incurred.  To  be  classed  among  the 
"indigent"  is  deemed,  by  many,  far  more  disgraceful  than  to  be  classed 
with  tlie  ignorant.  Hence,  a  rate-bill  discourages  in  many  instances 
attendance  at  the  schools.  lam,  therefore,  in  favor  of  free  schools,  or  an 
appropriation  of  money  sufficient  to  secure  all  who  desire  the  benefits 
of  the  common  school  free  from  the  horror  of  a  rate-bill. 

School  Houses. — The  school  houses  in  my  district  are  very  poorly 
provided  with  those  means  of  ins-truction  which  I  deem  essential  to  the 
advancement  of  pupils.  In  some  I  find  no  blackboards;  in  such  cases  I 
have  called  on  the  trustees,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  providing,  at 
once,  this  useful  aid  to  instruction.  In  but  very  few  school  houses  have 
I  found  any  charts  and  maps;  and  in  many  of  the  schools  where  I  have 
found  blackboards,  I  have  found  teachers,  for  weeks,  conducting  their 
schools  without  chalk.    In  all  these  instances  I  have  used  all  the  power 
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vested  in  mc  by  the  law,  to  remedy  these  evils.  I  have  urged  trustees 
to  provide  such  maps  as  I  considered  necessarj^,  and  such  charts  as  the 
interests  of  the  pupils  required.  In  some  instances  they  have  regarded 
my  wishes;  in  most,  however,  they  have  not. 

As  to  school  buildings,  the  people  are  becoming  sensible  that  an 
improvement  is  demanded.  AVherever  new  ones  are  erected  much  effort 
is  now  made  to  render  them  commodious  and  comfortable;  and  great 
improvement  is  perceptible  in  the  internal  fixtures.  The  old  slab 
benches,  without  backs,  are  disappearing,  and  soon,  I  trust,  in  my  dis- 
trict, will  be  remembered  only  as  things  that  were,  convenient  desks, 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  scholars,  are  now  deemed  a  necessary  part 
in  every  new  school  house.  Temperature  in  the  school-room  is  an 
important  item.  Scholars  and  teachers  alike  suffer,  unless  the  room  in 
which  their  respective  pursuits  are  conducted  is  kept  at  a  suitable  tem- 
perature for  their  comfort.  He  who  pursues  knowledge  shivering  with 
cold,  will  pursue  it  under  difficulties  which  nothing  but  a  good  stove 
and  well  seasoned  fuel  can  remove.  In  many  districts  the  wood  is  cut 
green,  and  dragged  to  the  school  house  for  consumption.  In  such  cases 
I  have  frequently  found  teachers  and  scholars  huddled  together  over  the 
stove  in  a  cold  winter's  day;  a  condition  of  things  which  not  only  arrests 
study,  but  destroys  the  order  of  the  school.  1  have  known  one  instance 
of  this  kind,  where  the  melee  produced  by  the  efforts  of  pupils  to  get 
near  enough  to  the  stove  to  keep  warm,  resulted  in  breaking  up  the 
school  for  a  whole  winter,  besides  kindling  bitter  and  unpleasant  feel- 
ing in  the  district,  which  years  may  not  entirely  heal. 

I  have  to  regret  that  the  sites  of  most  of  our  school  houses  are  any- 
thing but  desirable.  The  roadside,  the  angles  of  roads,  and  sometimes 
a  part  of  the  territory  legally  assigned  to  the  highway  itself,  is  fixed 
upon  for  the  school  house,  often  on  a  bank  impossible  to  ascend  with  a 
team.  No  play  ground,  no  shade  trees,  no  fence  except  a  crooked  rail 
fence  that  terminates  at  the  back  corners  of  the  school  house,  leaving  the 
building  to  form  part  of  the  fence  inclosing  the  adjoining  lot  from  the 
highway.  I  know  of  but  four  school  houses  in  my  district  that  are 
inclosed  by  a  good  fence,  and  but  one  where  any  regard  has  been  paid 
to  render  the  surrounding  grounds  attractive  by  shade  trees.  Tliere  is 
no  post  to  hitch  a  horse  near  any  of  our  school  houses;  I  have  suggested 
to  trustees  the  necessity  of  providing  this  convenience;  in  winter  weather 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  suitable  place  to  fasten  a  horse  Avhen 
the  commissioner  visits  the  schools.  Our  school  grounds  are  also  very 
deficient  in  the  necessary  outbuildings.  Some  of  them  have  no  wood 
sheds,  and  in  a  few  instances  no  privy.  In  all  these  cases,  I  have,  when 
I  could  reach  the  trustees,  endeavored  to  awaken  them  to  the  necessity 
of  providing  these  necessary  appendages  of  the  school. 

Text  Books. — As  to  the  supply,  it  is  sufficient  in  quantity,  but  as  to 
quality  I  cannot  report  iavorably.    Text  books  of  all  kinds  find  their 
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way  into  our  schools,  and  what  is  worse,  parents  will  not  hearken  to 
any  suggestions  on  this  subject;  they  cling  to  old  prejudices,  and  the 
evil  is  apparently  incurable.  In  some  schools,  where  not  over  a  dozen 
scholars  were  studying  arithmetic,  I  have  found  four  or  five  different 
different  text  books  on  that  branch;  as  a  result,  an  entire  want  of  clas- 
sification, and  the  teacher's  time  frittered  away,  to  the  neglect  of  other 
brandies.  This  difficulty  exists,  more  or  less,  in  the  text  books  on  all 
subjects.  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  uniformity  of  text  books.  Let  it 
be  recommended  from  high  authority,  and  once  adopted,  and  I  think  the 
door  will  be  opened  for  a  rapid  improvement  in  our  common  schools.  It 
will  do  more  to  economize  the  time  of  the  teacher  than  any  other  one 
step  that  can  be  taken. 

Studies  Pursued. — The  branches  of  study  pursued  in  the  schools  in  my 
district  are  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  writing,  reading,  and 
spelling.  Mental  arithmetic  is  taught  in  a  large  mnjority  of  the  schools, 
and  recommended  by  me  in  all;  I  prize  it  highly;  it  does  more  to  sharpen 
the  mind  and  prepare  it  for  consecutive  thought  than  any  other  study  in 
the  school.  In  a  few  of  our  schools  declamation  and  composition  are 
taught  with  a  good  deal  of  success.  I  have  rather  encouraged  teachers 
to  give  some  attention  to  these  subjects,  although  in  many  instances 
parents  object  to  their  children  spending  any  time  on  them.  Politeness 
on  the  part  of  scholars  is  an  important  item ;  the  success  of  men  very 
much  depends  on  their  politeness,  and  I  have  labored  with  teachers  to 
induce  them  to  give  some  attention  to  this  subject.  I  think  I  am  meet- 
ing with  some  success.  In  some  of  the  schools  vocal  music  is  taught;  I 
wish  it  might  be  in  all;  it  cultivates  the  emotional  nature  and  refines 
and  elevates  the  mind. 

The  Play  Ground. — To  every  educator  of  youth  the  play  ground  is,  or 
should  be,  an  object  of  great  interest.  I  do  not  think,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  teachers  or  parents  sufficiently  estimate  the  influence  of  the  play 
ground.  It  is  my  candid  belief  that  much  of  the  animosity  and  bitter- 
ness existing  in  district's  between  families  arises  from  the  influence  of 
the  school  play  ground,  and  might  be  arrested  by  a  judicious  manage- 
ment of  the  teacher.  Here  kindness  and  courtesy  should  be  inculcated. 
I  have  frequently  made  this  a  subject  of  my  remarks  in  the  visitation  of 
schools. 

Writing. — Writing,  on  the  whole,  is  the  most  neglected  branch  in  the 
common  school.  Teachers  themselves  are  here  very  deficient.  They 
seem  to  have  no  system  of  writing  which  they  teach  in  their  schools, 
and  none  by  which  they  are  guided  themselves.  I  consider  this  a  great 
evil.  Every  pupil  who  graduates  in  the  common  school  should  come  out 
of  it  with  a  good  handwriting.  It  alone  is  a  passport  to  success  in 
business  life. 

Time  Pupils  Attend  School. — As  a  general  rule,  there  are  few  pupils 
who  attend  school  in  my  district  after  they  are  eighteen  years  old. 
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Most  young  ladies  close  their  education  in  the  school-room  as  early  as 
sixteen.  It  is  hardly  allowable,  in  this  vicinity,  that  a  young  lady  of 
marriageable  age  shall  attend  district  school.  Scholars  commence  at- 
tending school  at  almost  all  ages  between  four  and  fourteen;  a  large 
majority,  however,  from  four  to  six  years.  My  opinion  is  that  children 
commence  attending  school  too  soon.  Had  I  the  management  of  the 
matter,  1  would  fix  the  period  of  regular  attendance  at  school  from  seven 
to  ten,  according  to  the  constitution  and  disposition  of  the  child. 

Teachers. — Under  this  head  I  have  to  report  that  I  have  given  during 
the  year  last  past  about  three  hundred  certificates  to  teachers  in  my  dis- 
trict— considerably  more  than  half  of  them  to  females,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  to  persons  who  follow  teaching  as  a  temporar}''  employment,  look- 
ing to  the  future  to  open  the  way  for  a  more  lucrative  and  less  laborious 
occupation.  This  feeling  among  our  teachers  I  consider  one  fatal  obsta- 
cle to  the  improvement  of  our  schools.  We  need  a  permanent  corps  of 
teachers  willing  to  separate  themselves  from  all  other  pursuits,  and  to 
lay  aside  all  ambition  except  the  ambition  to  improve  themselves  in 
knowledge  and  in  the  power  to  impart  it  to  others.  For  such  a  body  of 
teachers  the  harvest  is  ripe,  and  with  such  a  body  the  fruit  would  be 
gathered  and  stored  up  that  should  bring  happiness  and  prosperity  to 
future  generations.  Teachers  do  not  teach  in  my  district  generally 
over  five  years,  and  a  majority  of  them  only  a  part  of  the  year.  In 
summer  our  schools  are  almost  wholly  taught  by  females.  Their  wages 
range  from  $1  to  $2.50  per  week.  Till  the  present  season  the  winter 
schools  have  been  taught  by  males — wages  from  $10  to  $30  per  month. 
Owing  to  the  present  unhappy  calamities  of  our  common  country,  many 
of  the  schools  this  winter  are  under  the  care  of  females;  and  they  are, 
so  far  as  I  have  yet  learned,  giving  very  good  satisfaction. 

Attendance  at  Institute. — Teachers  in  my  district  have  neglected  to 
attend  the  institute.  The  excuses  assigned  have  been  various;  but 
mostly  distance  and  expense.  From  some  parts  of  my  district  it  is  forty 
miles  to  the  county  seat — the  place  where  our  institutes  have  been  held. 
This  year,  by  persistent  effort,  I  induced  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  our 
teachers  to  attend  the  institute.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  institute  should 
be  divided  in  this  county,  and  one  held  in  each  district.  It  would  give 
the  benefits  arising  from  it  to  a  great  many  teachers  in  my  district  who 
will  not  consent  to  attend  at  Gooperstown.  I  should  be  glad  to  learn 
your  views  on  this  subject,  at  your  convenience. 

Teachers'  Associations. — The  first  year  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
my  office,  I  endeavored  to  organize  and  support  a  teachers'  association 
in  my  district.  I  expended  about  $40,  had  four  or  five  meetings,  and 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  project.  The  teachers  at  the  institute  pro- 
posed to  try  again,  and  a  new  association  is  to  be  organized  in  this  dis- 
trict on  the  17th  of  Januar}^    I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  sustain  it,  though 
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I  have  but  little  faith  in  its  success.  I  did  not  feel  like  encouraging  the 
enterprise;  at  all  events,  when  proposed  at  the  institute,  I  thought  it 
prudent  to  let  teachers  understand  that  its  success  and  usefulness  would  , 
depend  more  on  their  efforts  and  less  on  mine  than  they,  in  the  past, 
seemed  to  expect.  A  commissioner  can  do  much  to  sustain  an  associa- 
tion, but  with  little  effect,  unless  teachers  co-operate  with  him;  while 
teachers  having  the  right  spirit  can  sustain  an  association  unaided  by 
the  commissioner. 

ExAMiXATioxs  OF  Teachers. — My  usual  course  is  to  take  up  each  branch 
required  to  be  taught  in  the  common  school,  seeking,  by  ray  mode  of 
questioning,  to  draw  out  from  the  applicant  his  knowledge  of  each 
branch  precisely  as  it  would  be  drawn  out  by  a  class  of  inquisitive  schol- 
ars in  the  school-room.  By  this  course  I  most  thoroughly  ascertain  two 
things:  first,  the  knowledge  of  the  applicant;  second,  the  ability  of  the 
applicant  to  impart  that  knowledge  to  young-  minds.  I  then  make  my- 
self— before  the  class  of  teachers — a  scholar  seeking  to  have  explained 
and  illustrated  to  my  undeveloped  comprehension  the  knotty  points  and 
abstruse  principles  of  each  science,  and  each  department  of  science, 
taught  in  the  school;  so  that  my  examination  of  teachers  is  a  miniature 
school-room.  I  am  the  class  and  the  applicant  the  teacher.  I  then  com- 
pel applicants  not  only  to  give  me  the  rules  by  which  processes  are 
worked  out,  but  what  I  deem  more  useful  than  rules,  a  clear  explanation 
of  the  principles  on  which  those  rules  are  established — the  reason  of  the 
process  they  perform.  I  then,  in  my  examination,  go  over  the  subjects 
of  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography — testing  the  capacity  to  teach  as 
well  as  the  knowledge  of  the  applicant.  I  have  sometimes  required 
written  compositions  from  teachers,  and  usually  an  exercise  in  reading. 
I  also  spend  some  time  in  the  great  domain  of  general  knowledge — the 
history  of  nations  (particularly  of  our  own);  the  government  of  the 
prominent  nations  of  the  earth;  wherein  they  resemble  each  other,  and 
wherein  they  differ  from  each  other;  the  effects  of  the  political  institu- 
tions on  the  general  progress  of  the  people;  the  social  and  religious  in- 
stitutions of  the  different  nations,  and  their  effects  on  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  nations;  the  occupations  of  the  different  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  the  effects  of  occupations  on  the  minds  and  institutions  of  the  peo- 
ple— all  these  subjects,  and  many  more  of  a  like  character,  are  brought 
into  and  form  a  part  of  my  examinations.  With  some  classes  I  spend 
considerable  time  in  this  field  of  inquiry.  It  serves  to  stimulate  the 
love  of  knowledge  in  teachers,  and  widens  their  range  of  thought  and 
investigation. 

Mathematical  Geography. — I  found  this  subject  entirely  neglected  in 
my  district.  Teachers  knew  comparatively  nothing  of  this  branch  two 
years  ago.  They  seemed  to  think  it  did  not  properly  come  within  the 
rano;e  of  studies  required  to  be  taught  in  the  common  school.  I  found 
but  three  or  four  teachers  in  my  district  the  first  year  of  my  official  ex- 
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perien-cc  who  could  readily  explain  even  the  every-day  phenomena  occur- 
ring around  them — such  as  the  cause  of  day  and  night;  the  cause  of  the 
variation  of  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights;  the  causes  of  the  varia- 
tion of  temperature;  the  motions  of  the  earth,  and  effects  of  those  mo- 
tions on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  They  knew  the  facts,  but  had  no 
methods  of  explaining  and  illustrating  them  to  the  comprehension  of 
young  pupils,  I  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time,  in  examinations,  to 
this  subject;  and  I  now  think  there  are  no  teachers  in  the  schools  who 
are  not  able  to  make  this  whole  subject  (complex  and  difficult  as  it  is  for 
young  minds  to  comprehend),  clear  to  their  pupils. 

State  and  National  GovERXiiENT. — On  this  subject  I  found  teachers 
very  deficient.  I  have  drilled  them  thoroughly  in  this  department,  tak- 
ing up  town,  county,  and  State  officers;  their  duties,  terms  of  office,  and 
mode  of  election;  distribution  of  the  powers  of  government,  and  limits 
within  which  those  powers  are  exercised;  the  divisions  of  the  State  with 
reference  to  the  departments  of  State  government — all  these  subject^f 
and  many  more  of  a  like  nature,  I  have  made  topics  of  examination  and 
instruction  to  teachers,  and  I  already  perceive  the  good  effects  spring- 
ing from  my  efforts  in  this  direction.  A  teacher  rarely  now  comes  to  me 
for  examination  without  having  first  procured  some  good  work  on  this 
subject,  and  thoroughly  read  it.  I  have  recommended  to  teachers 
''Young's  Government  Class  Book."  The  ladies,  in  many  instances, 
combatted  this  course  of  examination;  but  I  have  persisted  in  it  with 
both  males  and  females,  and  they  have  finally  yielded.  The  fair  teach- 
ers now  apparently  excel  the  gentlemen  in  this  department.  They  seem 
to  relish  political  knowledge — the  breaking  away  of  legislative  restraints 
is  opening  new  visions  to  their  ambition,  and  in  this  direction  I  have  not 
dampened  their  hopes.  If  the  effect  shall  ultimately  lead  to  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  their  labor,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed. 

Orthography. — Great  deficiency  prevailed  on  this  branch;  an  evil 
which,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  prevails  throughout  the  State. 
In  my  examinations  I  have  given  special  attention  to  this  subject.  I 
have  also  made  it  a  point  in  the  visitation  of  schools,  to  see  that  scholars 
were  properly  instructed  in  this  branch.  I  think  now  that  at  least  half 
the  schools  in  my  district  are  able  to  sound  the  letters,  and  do  sound 
them  every  day.  This  is  a  mighty  stride  in  progress,  for  in  my  visita- 
tions of  the  first  year  of  my  office,  I  did  not  find  one  school  where  the 
letters  could  be  correctly  sounded.  To  trace  the  elementary  sounds  of 
the  voice  to  their  representative  letters,  to  the  syllable,  to  their  combina- 
tion in  the  word,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  exercises  of  the  school- 
room, and  is  the  key  to  unlock  the  mj'steries  and  lay  bare  the  beauties 
of  our  written  language;  and  no  scholar  is  prepared  to  enter  tlie  field  of 
the  classification  of  words  and  the  formation  of  sentences,  until  he  has 
made  himself  perfectly  familiar  with  the  original  elements  of  those 
signs  of  ideas  which  must  enter  into  combination  in  a  perfect  sentence. 
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On  the  whole,  I  find  teachers  best  prepared  to  teach  arithmetic,  natural 
geography,  etymology,  syntax  and  prosody  in  grammar;  in  reading,  ortho- 
graphy, mathematical  geography,  political  geography,  writing,  teachers 
are  mostly  deficient,  and  to  these  branches  I  have  directed  the  burthen 
of  my  examinations,  giving  to  my  classes  such  information  on  these  sub- 
jects as  I  had  at  command,  and  endeavoring  to  stimulate  them  to  active 
and  energetic  efibrt  in  the  acquisition  of  more,  and  pointing  out  to  them 
the  sources  where  they  might  obtain  more  knowledge  of  these  subjects. 
I  have  given  second  grade  certificates,  except  in  seven  or  eight  instances, 
when  I  have  given  first  grades,  I  cannot  report  the  exact  number  of 
Normal  school  graduates  in  my  district.  The  number  is  certainly  small, 
and  but  four  or  five  are  engaged  in  teaching. 

School  Government. — I  find,  as  a  general  rule,  that  those  who  dispense 
with  the  use  of  the  rod  are  most  successful;  I  therefore,  as  far  as  possible, 
endeavor  to  have  teachers  get  along  without  it.  There  are  instances, 
llowever,  when  it  must  be  resorted  to. 

Trustees. — I  think  the  general  sentiment  of  the  people  is  in  favor  of 
one  trustee  only.  My  opinion  is,  the  one  trustee  system  will  ultimately 
prevail.  The  business  falls  upon  one,  when  there  are  three,  in  most 
instances.  There  is  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  trustees  to  em- 
ploy low-priced  teachers.  The  public  mind  .is  not  yet  open  for  a  high 
grade  of  instructors;  it  is,  however,  gradually  rising  to  a  higher  stand- 
ard, and  in  some  districts  under  my  jurisdiction,  the  inquiry  of  trustees 
is  not  how  low  will  he  teach,  but  what  are  his  qualifications?  Such 
an  instance  exists  in  the  district  where  I  reside,  under  the  supervision 
of  a  generous  and  intelligent  officer.  It  has  rapidly  risen  in  four  years 
to  a  height  of  prosperity  which  ranks  it  first  in  the  county.  The  aspi- 
rants for  knowledge  are  drawn  tov/ards  it  from  surrounding  towns,  and 
its  beneficent  light  is  reflecting  honor  alike  on  those  who  conduct  its 
affairs,  and  the  people  who  unitedly  contribute  to  its  support. 

Academies. — In  my  district  there  are  three  academies;  number  of  stu- 
dents I  cannot  report.  They  are  all  well  managed  institutions.  The 
teachers  this  fall  examined  by  me  from  the  teachers'  class  of  the  Gilberts- 
ville  academy,  gave  great  credit  to  that  institution,  and  showed  that  the 
Regents  had  not  unwisely  given  it  their  confidence.  The  academy  at 
Unadilla  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  Mr.  Arnold,  its  gentlemanly 
principal,  is  rapidly  rendering  it  a  useful  means  for  the  improvement  of 
teachers  in  that  vicinity.  I  cannot  at  present  give  you  the  statistics  of 
private  schools  in  my  district. 

Libraries. — The  libraries  are  doing  a  good  work.  Their  condition, 
however,  is  generally  bad,  the  books  worn  and  much  soiled.  They  are 
not  kept  with  the  care  they  should  be.  In  most  districts  additions  are 
constantly  being  made  to  them.  Histories,  biographies  and  scientific 
works,  compose  a  large  proportion  of  the  libraries.  Some,  however, 
have  a  majority  of  their  reading  matter  in  light  literature  and  tales  of 
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adventure.  Few  poetical  works  are  found  in  the  libraries.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  a  few  volumes  of  poetry,  selected  from  the  best  English 
and  American  poets,  would  contribute  much  to  elevate  the  tastes  of  our 
people.  No.  116  of  the  Code  of  Public  Instruction,  is  not  complied  with 
by  any  of  the  trustees,  to  my  knowledge.  Most  of  them,  keep  a 
book  in  which  they  make  memorandums  of  what  they  deem  important, 
but  they  do  not  keep  a  record  according  to  the  provisions  of  that  section. 

I  designed  saying  something  on  the  subjects  of  health  of  scholars  and 
school  government,  but  I  think  this  report  is  already  as  extended  as  you 
will  require. 

As  to  my  own  duties,  I  have  visited  80  schools  in  my  district  the  year 
last  past,  and  given  such  advice  in  each  as  I  thought  pertinent  to  each 
particular  school.  The  other  duties  by  law  attached  to  my  office,  I  have 
in  the  main  endeavored  to  fulfill.  My  district  is  large,  and  many  schools 
difficult  of  access,  and  consequently  the  duties  arduous.  I  cannot  give 
my  entire  time  to  the  visitation  of  schools.  Two-thirds  of  it,  however, 
the  past  year,  has  been  devoted  to  the  labor  of  my  office.  My  expenses 
considerably  exceed  the  amount  audited  by  the  board  of  supervisors.  I 
shall,  if  required,  devote  another  year  to  the  office,  and  then  most  gladly 
retire  to  private  life. 

Yours,  with  respect, 

H.  R.  WASHBON, 

School  Commissioner. 


PUTNAM  COUNTY. 

The  school  commissioner  for  the  county  of  Putnam,  in  compliance 
with  the  requirement  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
respectfully  submits  the  following  report  for  the  year  ending  September 
30th,  1862: 

Districts. — The  whole  number  of  school  districts  having  their  school 
houses  situated  in  said  county,  is  sixty-one.  No  district  has  more  than 
one  house,  and  one  is  now  destitute  of  any. 

School  Houses. — Nineteen  school  houses  are  very  good  and  substantial 
structures,  with  commodious  play-grounds  ornamented  with  pleasant 
shade  trees.  The  remaining  number  are  not  of  so  attractive  a  mien,  but 
still  they  are  generally  in  quite  good  repair,  and  comfortable.  Many  of 
them,  however,  are  in  too  close  proximity  to  the  highway,  and  destitute 
of  any  other  play-ground. 

Out-buildings. — With  few  exceptions  all  have  one,  and  but  one,  neces- 
sary out-building.    Wood  houses  arc  entirely  unknown. 

Internal  Arrangement. — Their  internal  arrangement,  with  some  ex- 
ceptiops,  is  very  similar.  Forty-six  have  long  tables  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  room,  accommodated  with  long  forms,  and  for  the  smaller 
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pupils  two  or  three  lower  benches,  with  backs,  occasionally  placed  near 
the  centre  of  the  room,  and  sometimes  necessarily  too  near  the  hot  stove 
for  the  comfort  and  health  of  their  occupants,  a  matter  too  often  lost  to 
view  in  the  multiplicity  of  cares  devolving  upon  the  teacher  of  a  large 
school,  and  in  a  school  house  after  the  old  ante-diluvian  model. 

Ten  others  are  arranged  with  suitable  desks,  seats  and  aisles,  and  two 
or  three  with  desks  and  seats  around  the  sides  of  the  room. 

A  few  of  our  school  houses  yet  have  no  entry  room  or  hall,  the  out- 
side door  opening  directly  into  the  school  room. 

How  Warmed  and  Ventilated. — The  rooms  in  all  the  country  places 
are  warmed  (and  sometimes  heated)  by  a  wood  stove  placed  near  the 
centre  of  the  room,  and  in  a  few  of  the  villages  by  a  coal  stove.  None 
by  heated  air.  They  are  mostly  ventilated  by  dropping  the  upper  sashes 
of  the  windows.  Some,  however,  have  not  adopted  even  this  simple  and 
cheap  improvement  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  children. 

School  Apparatus. — Proportionally  few  of  our  school  rooms  are  yet 
supplied  with  any  school  apparatus,  except  the  blackboard.  A  small 
number  have  a  terrestrial  globe  and  outline  maps,  and  a  very  few  Hol- 
brook's  school  apparatus. 

Text-Books. — The  text-books  now  in  use  have  not  generally  been 
selected  by  any  uniform  rule,  but  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
child,  parent  and  teacher.  Consequently  they  comprise  a  great  variety 
and  in  many  schools  present  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  any 
systematic  classification.  Those  most  prominent  are  Sanders'  and  Web- 
ster's Spellers,  McGuffey's  and  Sanders'  series  of  Readers,  McNally'sand 
Col  ton  and  Fitch's  Geographies,  Thomson's,  Davies'  and  Greenleaf  s 
Practical,  and  Stoddard's  and  Colburn's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  Brown's, 
Smith's  and  Clark's  Grammars,  and  Davies'  Elementary  Algebra. 

Studies. — The  studies  connected  with  these  works,  constitute  nearly 
all  the  branches  pursued  in  any  of  our  district  schools.  Occasionally 
are  found  two  or  three  pupils  studying  surveying,  geometry,  natural 
philosophy  or  the  science  of  familiar  things,  but  these  cases  are  rare. 

Attendance. — Most  of  the  children  in  our  county  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  sixteen  years,  are  permitted  to  attend  school  during  some  por- 
tion of  the  year,  but  the  attendance  of  a  larg'e  proportion  in  many,  alas, 
too  many  of  our  districts,  is  so  irregular,  that  it  is  not  only  of  little 
benefit  to  themselves,  but  a  grievous  nuisance  to  our  schools,  retarding 
their  progress,  destroying  their  classification,  causing  imperfect  lessons, 
dissipating  all  anxiety  to  learn,  distracting  attention,  making  disorder 
and  confusion,  producing  dissatisfaction  to  parents,  sorrow  and  despair 
to  teachers,  and  in  some  districts  entirely  discontinuing  their  schools. 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  very  worst  feature,  or  rather  attendant  of  our 
school  system.  01  could  there  be  found  some  remedy  (statutory  if  need 
be)  for  this  great  evil,  we  might,  with  joy,  soon  welcome  the  day  when 
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our  district  schools  would  take  that  exalted  rank  among  social  institu- 
tions to  which  they  would  be  so  justly  entitled. 

Teachers. — During  the  winter  season  about  three-fifths  of  the  teachers 
are  males,  and  during  the  summer  four-fifths  are  females.  About  twenty 
follow  teaching  as  a  permanent  employment,  and  have  taught  fiv^e  years 
or  more.  The  remaining  number  consist  of  transient  persons  and  resi- 
dents, who  teach  a  term  or  two,  and  for  want  of  a  suitable  situatioQ 
leave  the  county  or  the  business  for  an  uncertain  period,  and  perhaps 
teach  no  more. 

There  are  seven  Normal  teachers,  four  of  whom  are  graduates  that 
have  taught  at  intervals  seven  or  eight  years,  and  have  been  generally 
very  successful. 

The  prices  of  teachers  vary  surprisingly.  Males  receive  from  $18  to 
$50  per  month;  only  two,  however,  obtain  the  latter  price.  The  average 
price  is  not  more  than  $25.  The  wages  of  females  are  from  $10  to  $20 
per  month — estimating  their  board  at  $1.25  per  week,  as  many  board 
with  the  patrons  of  the  school. 

Examination  of  Teachers. — The  commissioner  has  followed  the  direc- 
tions laid  down  in  the  Code  as  far  as  possible,  without  depriving  some 
weak  districts  of  a  teacher  entirely.  A  large  majority  of  certificates 
granted  are  of  the  second  and  third  grades. 

Private  Schools. — The  number  of  private  schools  is  constantly  fluctu- 
ating from  twenty  to  nearly  thirty.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  in  the  vil- 
lages, and  at  present  their  number  is  somewhat  diminished.  Last  ^ear 
their  number  was  twenty-five.    This  j^ear  twenty-one. 

Libraries. — In  quite  too  many  instances  the  school  district  libraries 
are  improperly  appreciated.  They  were  badly,  or  at  least  unhappily, 
selected  in  many  districts,  and  are  very  little  read  and  not  well  cared 
for.  But  I  am  glad  to  say  this  is  not  universally  true.  In  large  dis- 
tricts, especially,  their  selections  are  more  various,  and  they  are  more 
frequently  perused. 

Trustees. — I  am  astonished  at  the  tardiness  of  some  districts  in  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  superior  advantages  of  one  instead  of  three  trus- 
tees.   A  majority  of  them  yet  retains  the  old  practice. 

Institutes. — An  attempt  was  made,  at  one  time,  by  Mr.  Sherman,  com- 
missioner, to  hold  an  institute  conducted  by  Mr.  Sanders,  of  New  York 
city,  which  entirely  failed  of  success  through  want  of  proper  attendance. 
This  failure  seems  to  operate  against  me  in  convincing  some  of  the 
teachers  of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  another,  and  in  persuading 
them  to  attend.  I  hope,  however,  to  be  able  to  hold  one  successfully  in 
the  spring. 

The  labors  of  the  commissioner  consist  in  the  visitation  of  schools, 
examination  of  teachers,  altering  and  establishing  the  boundaries  of  ditr- 
tricts,  reconciling  by  counsel  and  direction  parties  at  variance,  urging 
upon  trustees  the  importance  of  securing  the  services  of  the  most  able 
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teachers,  and  in  various  other  ways  striving  to  elevate  the  character  and 
efficiency  of  our  district  schools. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

PETER  B.  CURRY, 
School  Commissioner. 


QUEENS  COUNTY— Second  District. 

Hempstead,  December  30,  1862. 
Hon,  Victor  M.  Rice,  SupH  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir — In  compliance  with  the  requirements  contained  in  your  circular 
addressed  to  commissioners,  dated  the  2tth  day  of  August,  1862,  I  make 
the  following  brief  report: 

Common  Schools. — The  attendance,  during  some  portion  of  the  year, 
in  this  district,  of  persons  of  school  age,  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  num- 
ber of  school  age.  The  average  constant  attendance  of  said  persons  is 
about  one-sixth.  Rate-bills  retard  attendance.  Public  sentiment  in 
regard  to  rate-bills  is  much  the  same  as  it  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years  back.  There  are  some  communities,  especially  in  the  western  end 
of  the  county,  near  the  city  of  New  York,  where  union  and  free  schools 
are  looked  upon  favorably.  The  provisions  made  for  instructing  pupils 
are^ery  fair.  The  school  houses  are  generally  comfortable  and  com- 
modious. Great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  them  in  this 
county  during  the  past  six  years.  Sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid 
to  sites  and  outhouses.  The  manner  of  warming  school  houses  in  the 
rural  districts  is  much  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago;  but  in  villages, 
stoves  and  heaters  are  both  used.  A  slight  improvement  has  been  made 
in  ventilation.  Globes  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  schools,  but  are 
seldom  used  by  the  teachers,  judging  from  their  position,  and  the  dust 
that  is  often  apparent  upon  them.  A  decided  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  text  books.  The  branches  of  study  most  generally  pursued  are 
the  common  English  branches,  with  occasionally  algebra,  surveying, 
philosophy  and  chemistry.  Pupils  generally  commence  their  attendance 
upon  school  at  the  age  of  six  years,  and  end  the  same  at  about  fourteen. 
They  attend  school  from  six  to  eight  years.  The  schools  are  progressive; 
their  most  urgent  wants  are  enlightened  and  generous  trustees,  who 
will  employ  the  teacher  with  a  view  to  his  qualifications,  and  not  to  his 
cheapness. 

Teachers. — The  proportion  of  female  to  male  teachers  is  as  one  to  ten; 
and  of  those  who  follow  teaching  as  a  permanent  employment  to  those 
who  follow  it  temporarily,  is  as  five  to  ten,  or  one-half.  Temporary 
teachers  devote  from  three  to  six  months  in  the  year;  others  teach  from 
two  to  ten  years.    Wages  in  summer  and  winter  do  not  vary  much. 
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Females  receive  about  $60  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks,  and  board 
themselves;  males  from  $80  to  $100.  This  is  in  the  rural  or  farming 
districts.  The  attendance  of  teachers  upon  the  county  institutes  has 
been,  until  the  past  two  years,  very  slim,  and  quite  discouraging  to 
the  commissioners.  This  has  been,  in  a  measure,  owing  to  the  influx  of 
teachers  from  the  eastern  States,  principally  from  Connecticut,  who  sel- 
dom cared  for  anything  but  taking  their  salary.  But  little  interest  has 
been  manifested  in  associations,  although  a  county  association  has  had 
a  lingering  existence  for  the  last  eight  years.  Teachers  with  whose 
qualifications  I  am  unacquainted,  I  subject  to  scrutinizing  examination 
of  from  two  to  three  hours.  Few  teachers  have  a  good  acquaintance 
with  any  other  branches  than  the  plain  elementary  English  branches. 
Not  more  than  one  in  ten  have  studied  any  work  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teachings  or  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  I  grant  about 
sixty  certificates  per  year.  Of  this  number,  about  one-tenth  are  of  the 
first  grade;  one-third  of  the  remainder  receive  a  second  grade;  and  the 
balance  third  grade.  There  is  only  one  or  two  Normal  school  g-raduates 
teaching  in  this  district;  the  demand  for  the  services  of  such  is  not 
great.    First  grade  certificates  I  grant  for  only  one  year. 

Academies. — There  are  two  academies  in  this  district,  one  at  Jamaica, 
and  one  at  Hempstead,  neither  of  which  has  any  teachers^  class. 
Of  the  details  of  the  management,  &c.,  of  the  academies,  I  have  no 
knowledge. 

Private  Schools. — There  are  39  private  schools  in  this  district.  The 
number  of  such  is  decreasing.  The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  on 
them  is  8tl. 

Parochial  Schools. — There  is  but  one  of  such  to  my  knowledge,  and 
that  is  a  German  Catholic  school,  at  Winfield,  in  the  town  of  Newtown. 

Colored  Schools,  or  schools  for  colored  children.  There  are  three  of 
such,  to  wit:  in  the  village  of  Jamaica,  in  which  50  pupils  arc  instructed; 
in  the  village  of  Newtown,  in  which  there  are  but  20  pupils  instructed; 
and  at  a  place  called  Jerusalem,  in  the  town  of  Hempstead,  in  which  20 
pupils  are  instructed.  The  provision  for  the  support  of  said  schools  is  of 
the  most  meagre  kind,  except  in  the  village  of  Jamaica,  The  colored 
school  at  Jerusalem  receives  a  slight  support  from  the  society  of  Friends. 

Union  Free  Schools. — There  are  five  of  such  in  Newtown,  besides  the 
free  incorporated  district  in  Astoria  village.  Jamaica  has  only  one  free 
school,  and  that  is  the  incorporated  one  in  the  village  of  Jamaica. 
Hempstead  has  none. 

District  School  Libraries. — The  condition  of  the  district  school  libraries 
is  anything  but  encouraging.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  library 
money  in  many  instances  is  appropriated  to  other  purposes.  Some 
trustees  make  no  report  of  its  expenditure.  The  books  composing  said 
libraries  consist  too  frequentl}-  of  light  reading  of  a  fictitious  nature. 
There  is  hardly  a  library  but  has  more  or  less  books  of  a  sectarian  and 
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pernicious  character.  As  a  general  thing  the  books  are  held  in  but 
slight  estimation. 

Private  Libraries,  Periodicals  and  Newspapers. — Not  more  than  one 
family  in  one  hundred  is  supplied  with  what  might  justly  be  styled  a 
private  library.  About  one-half  of  the  families  take  some  periodical. 
Since  the  rebellion  began,  almost  every  family  takes  a  daily  newspaper, 
in  addition  to  the  weekly  local  one.  The  effect  is  to  lessen  the  demand 
for  library  books. 

Trustees.— The  sentiment  of  the  people  differs  as  to  which  is  prefer- 
able, one  or  three.  It  is,  however,  generally  conceded  that  one  is 
preferable.  There  are  not  more  than  three  districts,  out  of  forty  in  my 
district,  which  have  one  trustee.  The  proportion  of  trustees  (boards) 
who  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of  No.  116  of  the  Code  of 
Public  Instruction  is  as  two  to  four. 

Teacher's  Institutes.-— The  seventh  annual  teachers'  institute  in  this 
county  was  held  in  the  village  of  Hempstead,  in  this  district,  com- 
mencing November  10th,  1862,  and  continuing  in  session  for  eleven 
days,  Thomas  Robinson,  Commissioner  of  Wayne  county,  N.  Y.,  acted 
as  conductor  the  first  week,  assisted  by  C  ommissioners  Clark  and 
Downing.  Prof.  Clark,  author  of  ''Clark's  Grammar,"  acted  as  con- 
ductor the  second  week,  assisted  by  the  same  and  Professor  Stoddard. 
Instruction  was  given  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  algebra,  elocution, 
spelling  and  calisthenics.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Mor- 
gan, subject:  "Are  there  more  worlds  than  one?"  Nelson  G.  Gates,  of 
Flushing,  subject:  "Astronomy;"  Emerson  W.  Keyes,  Dep.  Supt.  Public 
Instruction,  subject:  "Progress  of  Education;"  F.  W.  Ricord,  State 
Supt.  Public  Instruction,  New  Jersey,  subject:  "  General  and  Compre- 
hensive;" Charles  Davies,  LL.  D.,  of  New  York  city,  (Columbia  Col- 
lege); M.  L.  Scudder,  of  Hempstead,  subject:  "The  Trials  of  the 
Teacher;"  David  B.  Scott,  of  New  York  city;  Prof.  Stoddard,  of  New 
York  city.  The  number  of  teachers  in  attendance  was  80.  The  public 
manifested  great  interest  in  the  exercises,  both  daily  and  evening. 

School  Commissioner. — The  commissioner  of  this  district  endeavors  to 
inspect  the  schools  in  his  district  three  times  a  year.  In  addition  to 
this  his  presence  is  frequently  required  at  distant  points  in  his  district 
to  attend  to  some  matter,  or  to  be  present  at  some  school  examination 
or  exhibition.  In  addition  to  making  out  reports,  &c.,  a  large  amount 
of  office  business  is  done  in  giving  advice  to  trustees,  supplying  them 
with  teachers,  and  the  examination  of  teachers.  The  columns  of  the 
weekly  local  papers  are  made  a  medium  of  communicating  notices  to 
trustees,  and  of  publishing  the  district  apportionment,  which  is  done  at 
the  expense  of  the  commissioner,  the  supervisors  having  refused  to  allow 
the  printers  therefor.  Notwithstanding  the  ample  and  timely  notice 
given  trustees  in  regard  to  the  manner  and  time  of  making  their  annual 
reports,  four  boards  of  trustees  neglected  filing  their  report  with  the 
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town  clerk  until  the  20tli  of  December,  1862,  and  then  they  were  written 
to  and  furnished  with  blank  reports  by  the  commissioner  before  making" 
their  return,  thus  delaying  the  commissioner  in  transmitting-  his  abstracts 
from  said  reports  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  until  the  22d 
day  of  December,  in  the  year  1862. 
"II  From  the  acquaintance  which  I  have  had  with  the  common  schools  of 
Queens  county  for  the  past  twenty  years,  I  am  satisfied  that  they  will 
fail  to  accomplish,  fully,  the  end  for  which  they  were  instituted,  until 
the  said  schools  are  free  in  every  respect.  When  that  time  arrives,  a 
better  class  of  teachers,  as  a  body,  will  be  employed,  and  the  educational 
machinery  of  the  great  State  of  New  York  will  move  gracefully,  and 
without  jar  or  friction,  and  the  foundation  will  be  securely  and  perman- 
ently laid  for  the  enlightenment  and  prosperity  of  the  future  population 
of  the  Empire  State, 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

DANIEL  CLARK, 

School  Commissioner.  ^ 


RENSSELAER  COUNTY— First  District. 

To  the  Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir-— Upon  almost  any  other  topic  than  that  of  Public  Education  1 
could  with  pride  report  my  assembly  district — as  its  devotion  to  the 
Union;  its  generous,  self-denying  patriotism;  its  well  tilled  and  fertile 
acres;  its  extensive  and  prosperous  manufactories;  the  generous  hospi" 
tality  and  moral  worth  of  its  inhabitants— but  upon  the  topic  more  espe- 
cially confided  to  me  I  cannot  speak  as  I  would  wish,  nor  as  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  demands. 

While  the  spirit  of  progress  has  made  itself  felt  in  the  mecl>anical  and 
agricultural  interests,  in  the  matter  of  public  education  there  is  a  de- 
cided leaning  to  what  at  the  present  day  is  called  conservatism.  And 
yet,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  during  the  past  two  years  our  schools  have 
improved  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent.,  and  this  is  so  because  public 
attention  is  aroused.  Teachers  are  elevating  themselves  and  their  pro- 
fession; school  houses  and  grounds  are  more  cared  for,  and  teachers  of 
standing  and  reputation  sought  for. 

Schools. — The  results  as  yet  may  not  be  very  marked,  but  these  signs 
indicate  a  "  rising  tide."  Schools  from  which  I  turned  in  disgust  during^ 
my  first  visitation,  I  now  point  to  with  pride;  and  teachers  who  kept 
their  blackboards  in  the  wood-house,  and  thought  outline  maps  very 
pretty  window  curtains,  are  zealously  and  elFectively  acquiring  the  use 
of  these  valuable  auxiliaries. 

About  73  per  cent,  of  all  the  persons  of  school  age  attended  school 
either  public  or  private  during  some  portion  of  the  past  year;  about  64 
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per  cent,  of  these  attended  the  public;  and  when  it  is  considered  that 
ver}^  few  under  five  or  over  sixteen  years  of  age  attend  scliool,  it  will 
be  seen  that  t'he  inhabitants  were  well  represented  at  the  scliool  house. 

Out  of  91  districts,  2  only  are  under  free  school  acts;  but  15  others 
issued  no  rate-bills,  thus  being  practically^  free.  It  is  fair  to  presume, 
that  in  sparsely  settled  districts,  where  the  farmers  are  rich  and  without 
children,  the  rate-bill  system  is  popular;  while  in  those  more  populous 
special  legislation  will  ere  long  be  invoked  to  render  their  schools  free. 

There  are  93  school  houses — 40  very  good,  41  fair,  12  horrible,  where 
the  floors  are  broken  through,  and  the  children  cluster  in  corners  during 
rain  storms,  and  shiver  as  the  wintry  blast  whistles  through.  Only  69 
are  furnished  with  privies.  Conditions  in  this  respect,  in  a  populous 
and  wealthy  district,  which  may  not  be  named  "  to  ears  polite"  are  now 
happily  removed,  and  it  is  only  just  to  say,  that  under  the  stern  and 
merited  rebuke  of  Mr.  Deputy  Supt.  Keyes,  to  whose  efforts  theimpr(»ve- 
ments  in  this  assembly  district  are  in  a  great  measure  due,  a  new  and 
commodious  house  is  building,  soon  to  be  occupied  by  a  graded  school. 

My  district  being  mainly  an  agricultural  one,  there  is  no  lack  of  play- 
ground, and  it  is  rare  to  see  a  school  house  lot  surrounded  with  a  fence, 
unless  some  careful  farmer  has  fenced  it  out  from  his  grain  field.  With 
two  exceptions,  there  have  been  no  attempts  at  ornamentation,  either 
within  or  without  the  school  house;  and  one  of  these  deserves  honorable 
mention,  from  the  fact  that  the  liberal-minded  trustees  concluded  to 
paint  the  house  at  their  own  expense,  but  as  they  could  not  agree  upon 
the  choice  of  color,  each  selected  a  side  and  painted  thereon  his  own 
chosen  shade.  Unfortunately  there  were  four  sides  to  the  house,  and 
but  three  trustees,  so  the  fourth  side  remains  in  puris  naturalibus, 
whereon  some  future  official  may  distinguish  himself.  As  may  be  sup- 
posed, the  present  appearance  of  the  building  is  unique. 

Paint  being  a  taxed  article,  is  scarce,  while  mats  and  scrapers  are 
still  more  rare;  floors  answer  for  spittoons,  and  they  are  well  used  by 
teachers  and  pupils;  furniture  rude  and  sadly  cut  up;  there  is  a  very 
general  supply  of  blackboards  and  Webster's  unabridged  dictionary. 
About  one-half  of  the  school  houses  are  furnished  with  outline  maps, 
and  during  the  past  summer  quite  a  number  of  astronomical  charts  were 
purchased. 

Three  schools  are  suppli(:d  with  globes,  and  one  with  a  fine  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus.  Stoves  for  burning  wood  are  universal, 
and  ventilation  is  complete,  though  unpatented;  the  upper  sash  of 
each  window  is  arranged  so  as  to  drop  when  necessary.  There  is  no 
uniformity  of  text-books,  nearly  every  new  teacher  causing  a  change. 

The  studies  pursued  are  reading,  spelling,  geography',  grammar  and 
arithmetic;  in  a  few  instances  algebra  is  added,  and  in  one  school  the 
course  is  academic,  with  the  exception  of  the  languages;  this  is  the  only 
one  where  drawing  and  book-keeping  are  taught. 
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On  the  average,  school  is  kept  about  seven  months  in  each  year;  this 
is  divided  into  a  winter  term  of  four  and  a  summer  term  of  three  months. 
Pupils  enter  generally  at  five  and  leave  at  sixteen  years  of  age;  some  few 
attend  much  longer.  During  the  first  three  seasons  they  attend  only  the 
summer  term,  after  this  both  terms;  finally,  as  their  services  are  required 
on  the  farm  during  the  summer,  they  attend  only  the  vi^inter  term. 

Many  young  men  and  women  go  off  to  boarding  school  and  are  not 
counted  in  this  Assembly  district  as  attending  school.  In  villages  the 
children  attend  school  the  year  round.  Many  of  the  districts  are  two 
small  or  feeble  to  accomplish  much,  and  the  school  will  soon  close  for 
the  want  of  pupils  to  maintain  it;  distance  prevents  consolidation. 

What  is  most  needed  at  present,  is  a  deeper  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
patrons  of  our  schools.    When  this  comes  there  will  come  with  it, 

1st.  A  uniform  system  of  text-books  estabished  by  the  trustees,  and 
maintained  against  all  comers; 

2d.  Some  simple,  cheap  apparatus  for  illustrating  elementary  princi- 
ples, including  slates,  one  for  each  child  in  the  school; 

3d  and  last.  Teachers,  each  with  the  true  spirit,  and  so  well  versed  in 
the  branches  to  be  taught,  and  with  such  right  use  of  language  that 
they  can  present  truth  clearly  and  forcibly  to  their  pupils. 

Teachers. — There  are  two  female  to  one  male  teacher  in  my  district. 
They  are  usually  the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers  living  in  the  district, 
and  undergraduates  of  colleges  and  higher  English  schools.  There  are 
no  permanent  teachers  out<^ideof  Lansingburgh.  They  are,  as  a  general 
thing,  conscientious  in  the  discharg-e  of  their  duty,  but  as  their  employ- 
ment is  temporary,  they  have  no  particular  interest  in  the  work.  The 
teachers  are  zealous,  and  for  the  most  part  quite  effective,  but  they  lack 
that  professional  skill  which  experience  and  training  can  alone  give. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  g-et  them  out  of  the  beaten  track  in  teach- 
ing any  particular  branch;  they  see  and  hear  when  improved  and  ap- 
proved methods  are  presented,  but  they  stand  shivering  while  the  cur- 
rent of  progress  is  flowing  by,  afraid  to  plunge  in,  lest  its  waters  are 
chilled  by  the  icy  breath  of  public  opinion.  There  is  no  stated  period  of 
teaching,  it  may  be  one  or  ten  j^ears. 

Wages  are  from  $5  to  $16  per  month,  in  summer,  and  from  $16  to  $30 
in  the  winter.  In  my  examinations  I  require  candidates  to  perform 
imaginary  journeys  from  place  to  place,  to  test  them  in  geogTapliy;  to 
correct  and  parse  exercises  in  false  syntax;  to  solve  and  demonstrate 
problems  in  arithmetic,  and  to  write  from  dictation,  in  order  to  test  them 
in  spelling,  penmanship  and  punctuation. 

The  order  of  proficiency  is,  1st,  aritemetic;  2d,  spelling;  3d,  penman- 
ship; 4th,  geography;  5th,  grammar,  and  6th  and  almost  nothing,  a 
knowledge  of  the  sounds,  powers  and  divisions  of  the  alphabet.  Scarcely 
one  who  has  looked  into  a  work  on  teaching,  or  attended  an  institute 
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beyond  those  I  have  established  in  the  different  towns.    Second  grade 
certificates  are  most  frequently  given. 

Each  district  hopes  to  secure  a  first-class  teacher  at  a  third  class  price. 
There  are  no  Normal  graduates  or  undergraduates  teaching  in  this 
district. 

Academies. — There  is  but  one  academy  in  this  assembly  district.  The 
building,  furniture,  library,  and  apparatus  are  rather  superior,  and  the 
studies  pursued  are  the  same  as  in  institutions  of  like  grade  in  other 
places.  The  pupils  are  about  40  in  number  from,  primary  to  those  more 
advanced.  Tuition  from  $4  to  $8  per  quarter,  and  the  teacher  receives 
the  whole  of  it.  Besides  this  he  receives  from  $60  to  $80  per  annum 
from  the  Regents  of  the  University.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the 
male  teachers  of  this  county  are  to  receive  any  practical  benefit  from 
the  institution  selected  by  the  Regents  for  the  education  of  common 
school  teachers.  High,  and  deservedly  so,  I  make  no  doubt,  but  Mrs. 
Willard's  seminary  is  for  young  ladies  exclusively.  What  we  need  is 
an  institution  where  young  men  may  be  fitted  for  teaching  common  schools. 

There  are  25  private  schools  in  this  assembly  district,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  603  pupils.    This  is  about  the  same  as  in  former  years. 

There  are  no  parochial  schools. 

There  is  a  department  for  the  instruction  of  colored  children  attached 
to  public  school  No.  1,  Lansingburgh.  This  is  supported  as  are  the 
other  departments.  There  are  25  pupils,  having  the  same  advantages 
as  the  white  children. 

There  are  no  union  schools  in  this  district. 

Libraries. — In  the  matter  of  libraries  there  is  much  to  be  said — more 
than  could  be  said  in  this  report.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  there  is 
great  wrong  somewhere;  in  other  words  there  is  great  expenditure  for 
nothing.  The  books  are  in  good  condition,  and  this  is  no  recommenda- 
tion; I  would  prefer  to  see  them  more  worn  from  liberal  use.  The 
selections  are  excellent  for  matured  minds,  but  not  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  j^oung.  Our  country  libraries  are  doing  no  good;  the  books  are 
not  read,  and  trustees  and  people  are  alike  dissatisfied,  seeking  how  to 
appropriate  the  money  to  other  uses. 

Private  Libraries,  &c. — There  is  not  much  reading  done  in  the  country 
districts  ;  each  family  has  a  few  books  of  a  mixed  character,  mainly  re- 
ligious, and  a  few  take  weekly  newspapers.  At  the  railroad  stations  a 
few  dailies  are  sold.    This  is  about  the  extent  of  the  matter. 

Trustees. — About  one-third  of  the  districts  elect  but  one  trustee  ;  the 
others  choose*  three,  but  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  two  act.  About  one 
in  ten  of  the  districts  have  the  necessary  blank  books.  Teachers'  lists 
are  kept  on  loose  sheets  of  paper. 

Institutes. — When  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  commissioner  I  could 
not  induce  teachers  to  consent  to  attend  a  county  or  district  institute,  so 
universal  was  the  apathy.    I  therefore  concluded  to  try  weekly  town 
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institutes.  These  have  been  continued  for  nearly  two  years  with  marked 
and  increasing'  success. 

Tliey  have  been  conducted  as  such  meeting's  usually  are,  and  in  some 
of  the  towns  the  inhabitants  attend  in  large  numbers.  Another  season  I 
shall  venture  upon  a  district  institute 

Commissioner. — During-  the  past  year  I  have  lectured  G6  times  upon  ed- 
ucation and  teaching  ;  examined  and  licensed  110  teachers  ;  made  190 
school  visitations;  attended  fifty  teachers'  meetings;  held  four  meet- 
ings of  inhabitants  on  the  subject  of  consolidating  districts,  and 
settled  satisfactorily  a  larg-e  number  of  local  and  g-eneral  controversies. 
Besides  this  I  have  done  a  fair  office  business — answering  questions, 
deciding"  points  of  law,  and  writing  letters.  I  have  traveled  by  private 
and  public  conveyance  over  6000  miles  all  within  my  district. 

There  may  be  commissioners  who  have  labored  more  intelligentlyj,  more 
laboriously,  more  successfully  than  I,  but  conscience  whispers  that  none 
have  worked  with  purer  motives  or  more  devotion.  I  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  I  have  never  missed  an  appointment  or  disappoint- 
ed  an  audience.  Very  respectfully, 

JAS.  C.  COMSTOCK, 

Nov.  10,  1862.  School  Commissioner. 


EICHMOND  COUNTY. 

To  Hon.  V.  M.  Rice,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir — Owing  to  the  limited  time  that  I  have  been  connected  with  the 
schools,  I  cannot  give  you  as  full  an  account  of  their  progress  as  I 
could  wish. 

I  have  the  pleasure,  however,  to  inform  you,  that  notwithstanding  the 
distracted  state  of  the  country,  there  is  a  fair  increase  in  the  number 
of  children  attending  our  common  schools  during  the  past  year. 

The  average  time  that  schools  were  taught  during  the  year,  was  nine 
months,  somewhat  less  than  the  average  last  year. 

The  whole  number  of  children  reported  as — 


Attending  school,  is   4,168 

For  the  year  previous   3,961 

Whole  number  residing  in  county  *   9,390 

Whole  number  previous  year   9,28t 


Effect  of  the  Rate-Bills  on  Attendance,  and  Public  Sentiment  in 
REGARD  TO  THEM. — I  think  that  the  public  sentiment  is  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  rate-bill  system.  My  own  experience  has  fully  satisfied  me  of  the 
superiority  of  our  free  schools.  The  rate-bill  system  has  been  abolished 
in  the  district  in  which  I  reside,  for  nearly  ten  years.  Prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  present  system,  it  was  with  the  greatest  diflSculty  that 
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money  sufficient  could  be  raised  to  support  a  single  teacher  at  $400  per 
annum. 

Upon  inquiry,  I  learn  that  when  the  school  was  taught  under  the  old 
plan,  that  the  number  of  persons  within  the  school  age — 

In  the  district,  was   500 

Whole  number  registered   103 

Average  daily  attendance   40 

The  above  statement  shows  that  under  the  rate-bill  system,  about  6ne 
in  five  attended  the  school,  while  at  present,  under  the  new  system,  more 
than  sixth-sevenths  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  district  attend  the 
school. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  new  system,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  district  has  been  about  200,  while  the  increase  in  the  at- 
tendance has  been  about  550.  From  the  above  statement  of  facts,  and 
other  circumstances  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  new  system. 

Under  the  rate-bill  system,  the  people  were  content  with  a  dilapidated 
old  school  house,  dilapidated  old  furniture,  and  still  more  dilapidated  old 
teachers,  who  were  content  to  receive  a  dilapidated  salary  in  payment 
for  their  dilapidated  services,  in  permitting  the  children  under  their 
charge  to  grow  up  as  mentally  dilapidated  and  poverty  stricken  as  their 
several  surroundings. 

The  change  under  the  new  system  in  the  district,  is  most  gratifying. 
A  fine  brick  edifice,  divided  into  three  commodious  departments,  has  been 
erected,  and  'thoroughly  furnished  with  all  the  modern  improvements; 
clocks,  blackboards,  globes,  maps,  &c.  • 

There  are  at  the  present  time  six  well  qualified,  efficient  teachers  em- 
ployed, and  liberally  paid. 

The  satisfactory,  mental,  moral  and  physical  development  of  the 
children,  under  their  several  charges,  are  the  best  evidences  that  the 
teachers  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  great  responsibility  of  their 
profession,  and  an  ardent  desire  for  the  thorough  discipline,  rapid  im- 
provement and  lasting  happiness  of  their  pupils. 

The  Kin'd  and  Supply  of  Text-Books. — Some  of  the  schools  in  the  dis- 
trict are  liberally  supplied  with  the  most  popular  text-books,  such  as 
McGuffiey's  and  Sanders'  Readers,  Thomson's  and  Greenleaf  s  Practical 
and  Stoddard's  Mental  Arithmetic,  Brown's  and  Smith's  Grammar;  others 
again  have  every  variety,  and  serious  complaints  are  made  on  that 
score  by  some  of  the  teachers — for  it  is  impossible  to  classify  the  chil- 
dren properly,  when  their  books  diffijr  so  materially  as  many  of  them  do. 

The  branches  of  study  most  generally  pursued,  are  the  ordinary  Eng- 
lish branches. 

The  ages  at  which  pupils  commence  attending,  varies  from  four  to 
eight  years;  their  attendance  is  irregular,  and  ends  generally  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  year. 
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A  larg'e  proportion  of  the  teachers  are  males,  who  follow  teaching  as 
a  permanent  employment,  teaching  from  six  to  nine  months  during  the 
year;  their  salaries  varying  from  $200  to  $500  per  a^num. 

I  have  been  unable  to  organize  a  teachers'  institute  as  yet,  but  shall 
make  strenuous  efforts  to  do  so  during  the  winter. 

There  was  formerly  in  this  district  a  teachers'  association,  holding 
monthly  meetings;  but  they  were  never  well  attended,  and  the  associa- 
tion ceased  to  meet  a  short  time  previous  to  my  appointment. 

I.  LEA,  School  Commiiisioner. 

Stapleton,  November  17,  1862. 


ROCKLAND  COUNTY. 

Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

In  a  circular  addressed  to  school  commissioners,  dated  Aug.  27,  1862, 
you  very  judiciously  called  their  attention  to,  and  required  from  them, 
in  addition  to  the  abstracts  of  the  reports  of  the  trustees,  a  written  report 
on  public  instruction  within  their  official  jurisdiction. 

In  consequence  of  a  severe  affliction,  (our  very  worthy  school  commis- 
sioner having  been  prostrated  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis  some  two  months 
ago,  and  still  unable  to  attend  to  his  duties)  this  report  has  not  been  made. 
At  his  request,  I  have  collected  what  the  little  time  and  scanty  opportu- 
nities I  have  had,  could  well  afford  me,  and  although  meagre  it  must 
suffice  for  a  compliance  with  the  instructions. 

The  subject  of  primary  education  is  one  of  vast  importance  to  a  na- 
tion that  has  a  popular  form  of  government.  Where  the  governed  and 
those  who  govern  are  equals,  where  those  who  are  governed  make  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  and  the  governors  are  but  their  repre- 
sentatives, how  important  it  is  that  the  elementary  training  of  such  a 
people  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  bring  out  the  highest  intelli- 
gence, overshadowed  and  guided  by  a  high  moral  sensibility.  The 
efforts  which  had  been  made  in  that  direction  by  the  great  Empire  State, 
sire  indeed  deserving  of  high  credit.  The  effect  of  these  efforts  seems  to 
have  been  to  a  certain  extent  spasmodic.  At  times  we  have  seen  the 
people  greatl}^  excited  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  common  schools,  their 
principal  topic  of  conversation  being  how  they  could  best  advance  their 
welfare  ;  and  then  again  a  lukewarmness  and  an  almost  total  indiffer- 
ence, a  seeming  forgetfulness  tliat  we  had  such  a  place  where  we  daily 
send  our  children  to  have  their  characters  formed  for  usefulness  not 
only  as  citizens  of  the  State,  but  for  personal  enjoyment  and  as  a  source 
of  comfort  to  their  parents  and  friends.  We  have  witnessed  these  ^altera- 
tions,  and  I  would  briefly  refer  to  one  of  their  most  serious  effects. 
Whenever  we  have  seen  this  interest  in  the  school  subsiding,  we  have 
at  the  same  time  witnessed,  as  a  natural  consequence,  a  little  more 
formal  compliance  with  their  duties  on  the  part  of  school  officers;  thosQ 
[Assem.  No.  20.]  21 
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who  had  the  duty  of  examining  teachers,  not  quite  bo  exacting",  a  little 
lax  and  formal  in  their  visitations  to  the  schools,  and  consequently  a 
creeping  in  sometimes  of  incompetent  teachers,  such  as  were  sometimes 
morally,  sometimes  intellectually,  and  sometimes  wholly  deficient  in 
every  respect.  This  is  an  evil  against  which  we  ought  most  sacredly  to 
guard.  Who  would  commit  the  temporal  not  only,  but  the  eternal  wel- 
fare of  a  beloved  child,  to  a  man  of  base  passions,  infidel  in  sentiment, 
and  destitute  of  that  moral  virtue,  that  would  exclude  him  from  the  so- 
ciety of  the  most  chaste  and  fastidious  ?  Again  how  can  a  teacher  be 
expected  to  impart  knowledge  of  any  subject,  when  he  is  ignorant  of  it 
himself?  and  further  how  very  important  the  qualification  in  a  teacher 
that  he  possess  the  faculty  of  imparting  intelligibly  that  knowledge  to 
his  scholars  ?  "  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school,"  is  an  old  maxim  to 
which  it  would  be  well  that  we  gave  more  heed. 

In  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  the  schools  in  Rockland  county, 
according  to  tlie  representation  of  our  commissioner,  (who  has  held  the 
office  about  five  years)  there  is  a  gradual  advancement,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  will  compare  favorably,  as  a  w^hole,  with  those  of  any 
part  of  the  State  with  like  facilities. 

According  to  the  abstract  of  the  reports  of  trustees,  it  appears  that 
about  one-half  of  the  number  of  those  who  are  reported  as  between  the 
ages  of  4  and  21,  have  attended  the  district  schools  during  the  last  year. 
A  number  equal  to  about  one-eighth  of  that  in  attendance  at  the  district 
schools,  as  would  appear  from  the  abstract,  attended  private  or  select 
schools  in  the  county,  during  the  last  year,  showing  an  increase  in  the 
number  attending  that  class  of  schools.  This  number  is  indeed  larger 
in  comparison  than  would  appear  from  the  tabular  reports  of  the  trus- 
tees, because  they  only  give  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  at  those 
private  schools,  whereas  every  child  who  may  have  attended  perchance 
only  one  day  during  the  year  is  counted  in  making  up  the  number  who 
have  attended  the  district  school.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  what  cause  proper- 
ly, to  attribute  this  fact,  in  consequence  of  my  limited  acquaintance  at 
the  present  time  with  our  schools.  It  is  a  subject  to  which  they  who 
have  the  supervision  of  our  common  schools,  should  give  some  attention. 

There  is  one  school  for  colored  children  in  this  county,  located  in  the 
town  of  Haverstraw;  but  the  number  of  pupils,  and  its  means  of  support, 
I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain. 

There  is  one  free  school  in  Nyack,  in  the  town  of  Orangetown,  organ- 
ized under  the  law  of  1853,  which  has,  so  far,  I  am  informed,  been  a  de- 
cided succes-s. 

From  the  tabular  report,  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  teachers 
that  have  been  employed  in  the  district  schools  of  this  county,  during 
the  year,  was  79,  of  which  number  52  were  males,  and  21  females. 
There  are  40  organized  school  districts  in  this  county,  from  which  reports 
were  received.  Here  we  have  no  succession  of  summer  and  winter 
schools,  taught  alternately  by  male  and  female  teachers.    Our  schools 
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are  taught  continuously  during-  the  year,  principally  by  males.  The 
females  included  in  the  rep  rts  are,  with  few  exceptions,  employed  as 
assistants.  Males  are  receivin^^  as  wages,  for  terms  of  twelve  weeks 
each,  from  $80  to  $100;  females,  when  they  have  charge  of  the  school, 
from  $60  to  $80  for  tlie  same  length  of  time. 

A  teachers'  educational  society  was  organized  in  this  county  about 
three  years  ago.  Our  school  commissioner,  in  his  annual  address  before 
the  association,  a  little  more  than  a  3'ear  ago,  remark  d:  "  We  have 
reached  the  close  of  the  second  year  of  the  educational  association,  and 
it  is  yet  alive.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  encouragement.  Several 
times  have  the  teachers  of  our  county  organized  themselves  into  an 
association,  and  for  a  short  time  seemed  successful.  But,  it  my  memory 
is  not  at  fault,  none  of  our  former  associations  outlived  two  years. 
Hence  we  have  cause  to  congratulate  ourselves,  not  only  that  we  are 
yet  alive,  but  that  we  have  a  good  prospect  of  future  existence."  In 
the  same  address,  after  alluding  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  teachers 
at  these  meetings,  he  complained  of  their  non-at tend.; nee,  that  so  few 
ever  appeared,  and  of  that  small  number  a  still  smaller  proportion  were 
punctual  in  their  attendance.  I  am  informed  that  there  is  now  a  grow- 
ing interest  among*  the  teachers  in  the  success  of  the  educational  asso- 
ciation, and  a  consequent  desire  to  arrive  at  a  higher  point  of  proficiency, 
not  only,  but  efficiency,  in  the  great  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
There  seems  to  be  a  demand  for  teachers  of  a  higher  grade.  Hence  the 
stimulus  to  hig'her  attainments  on  the  part  of  teachers.  About  one  to 
ten  of  the  teachers  employed  in  this  county  are  Normal  graduates  or 
undergraduates. 

A  teachers'  institute  was  held  in  the  month  of  August  last,  at  Nyack, 
which  proved  very  satisfactory  to  the  commissioner  and  those  more 
immediately  interested.  It  was  continued  for  ten  days,  and  was  atten<led 
by  about  forty  teachers.  Much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  exercises 
by  the  people  in  the  vicinity.  Lectures  and  instruction  were  given  by 
Profs.  Calkins,  Stoddard  and  Packard,  of  New  York,  Prof  Keid,  of  New- 
burgh,  and  Prof.  Deuel,  of  New  Jersey.  The  exercises  were  highly 
interesting  and  profitable,  and  well  deserving  the  most  devoted  attention 
of  all  teachers. 

The  books  in  our  district  school  libraries  are  not  so  much  read  as 
formerly.  This  is,  perhaps,  principally  owing  to  the  unfortunate  condi- 
tion of  our  country,  the  great  anxiety  to  read  the  news  of  the  day,  and 
the  absorbing  interest  which  is  manifested  by  the  people  in  the 
great  struggle  thn  ugh  which,  as  a  nation,  we  are  passing.  In  some 
districts,  the  books  in  the  library  are  seldoui,  if  ever,  read.  In  others, 
again,  many  families  are  seldom,  if  ever,  without  one  or  more  books  in 
their  possession  to  read. 

Here  we  see  one  of  the  beneficent  efforts  of  the  State  to  promote 
education  and  the  spread  of  intelligence  ;  here  is  a  fountain  to  which 
old  and  young  may  come  ;  from  hence  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  and  the 
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laboring  man  may,  after  the  labors  of  the  day  are  ended,  take  draughts 
of  intellectual  pleasure,  which  operate  as  an  opiate  to  the  weariness  of 
the  toils  of  the  day,  and  make  him  feel  that  he  has  somethii»g  more  than 
mere  animal  passions  to  be  gratified,  that  lift  him  up  to  his  proper  posi- 
tion, and  point  out  to  him  why  all  created  things  are  made  subservient 
to  him.  Alas  !  how  strange  that  such  proffered  benefits  should  be  so 
overlooked.  Would  it  not  be  thought  strange  if,  a  man  being  appointed 
in  every  district  to  distribute  the  small  sum  of  twenty-five  cents  per 
week  to  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  who  would  make  applica- 
tion for  the  same,  they  would  not  come  to  receive  it  ?  And  shall  the 
improvement,  the  enriching  of  the  mind,  that  immortal  part  of  our 
nature,  be  esteemed  as  less  worthy  of  our  care  ?  And  yet  this,  lamen- 
tably, is  too  true  in  a  majority  of  our  school  districts.  AVhat  a  respon- 
sible duty  is  resting  upon  those  to  whom  is  conmiitted  the  training  of 
the  present  rising  generation  that  they  may  grow  up  with  their  intellect 
so  cultivated,  their  morals  so  happily  formed  and  guided,  that  they  may 
not  only  appreciate,  but  maintain  in  its  original  grandeur,  (if  not  over- 
turned before  the  sacred  duty  shall  devolve  upon  them,)  this  glorious 
framework  of  our  government,  as  it  came  into  our  hands  from  our  fathers, 
should  be  the  anxious  desire  of  ever}^  christian  patriot;  and  although  it 
seems  now  to  be  in  the  very  death-struggle  for  its  existence,  let  us  hope 
that  a  just  God  will  so  over-rule  in  the  events  of  His  providence  that  we 
may  yet  transmit  it  unimpaired  and  unbroken  to  our  children;  that  with 
this  sore  chastisement  he  will  send  conviction  to  the  minds  of  an}'  and 
all  who  may  have  caused  this  sore  judgment,  of  their  error,  and  cause 
the  same  brotherly  feelings  to  unite  us  as  in  years  gone  by. 

N.  C.  BLAUVELT,  in  behalf  of 
SIMON  D.  DEMAREST, 

School  Commissioner. 

Spring  Valley,  January  18,  1863. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY— First  District. 

To  the  Hon.  V.  M.  Rice,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dear  Sir — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  submit  to  you, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  report,  a  brief  statement  in  regard  to  the  schools 
under  my  supervision. 

Number  of  School  Districts. — In  the  eleven  towns  comprising  the 
First  Assembly  district,  exclusive  of  the  village  of  Ogdensburgh,  there 
are  one  hundred  and  fifty  (150)  school  districts,  in  two  of  which  no  school 
has  been  kept  within  the  last  school  year.  One  of  the  latter  will  doubt- 
less be  annulled,  leaving  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  (149)  from  which 
to  expect  reports  the  ensuing  year. 

Number  of  Schools. — In  the  above  number  of  districts  there  have  been 
kept  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  (152)  schools,  two  of  which  have  failed 
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to  emploj'-,  at  the  same  time  for  sIt  months,  between  October,  1861,  and 
September  30th,  1862,  qualified  teachers,  as  required  by  law. 

Feeble  Districts. — In  regard  to  school  districts,  quite  a  number  arc 
too  small,  having"  been  divided  and  subdivided  until  they  are  weak,  both 
in  taxable  property  and  children  of  school  age.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  any  should  be  found  so  unmindful  of  their  true  interests.  In  such 
schools  I  usually  find  employed  teachers  of  the  lowest  grade,  a  very 
limited  attendance  of  pupils,  and  botli  teacher  and  pupil  destitute  of  that 
interest  which  warrants  success.  There  is  a  growing  sentiment,  how- 
ever, in  such  districts  in  favor  of  consolidation,  and  the  time,  I  trust,  is 
not  distant  when  much  can  be  done  in  this  direction  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  such  schools.  Yet  to  attempt  it  now  would  serve  but  to 
awaken  fitter  strife  and  opposition. 

Irregularity  of  Attendance. — Irregularity  of  attendance,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  is  the  most  serious  hindrance  to  the  prosperity  of  our 
schools. 

Taking  the  three  largest  and  most  populous  towns  in  the  district,  viz: 
De  Kalb,  Gouverneur  and  Oswegatchie,  based  upon  statistics  gathered 
in  the  months  of  May,  June  and  July  of  the  year  1861,  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing exhibit  of  registry  and  attendance: 

Number  of     No.  of  children      No.  of  pupils  Average 
Towns.  schools.         of  school  age.         registered.  attendance. 

DeKalb   21  1,229  8J1  501 

Gouverneur   19  1,241  873  599 

Oswegatchie   24  1,371  962  621 

You  will  observe  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  are  registered,  while  the  average  attendance  is  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  number  registered.  The  leading  cause  of  this  limited 
attendance  is  no  doubt  fear  of  the  "enormous  rate-bill/'  while  much 
may  be  safely  attributed  to  the  sole  neglect  of  parents. 

Rate-Bills. — That  our  present  rate- bill  system  offers  a  premium  for 
non-attendance,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  pernicious  effects.  The  true 
friends  of  our  schools  would  rejoice  to  see  the  system  either  entirely 
abolished,  based  upon  the  average  attendance,  or  in  some  other  way  modi- 
fied, with  the  view  of  stimulating  attendance. 

School  Houses. — With  a  few  glaring  exceptions,  the  condition  of  school 
houses  is  very  good.  There  have  been  quite  a  number  built  within  the 
last  few  years  which,  in  beauty,  comfort  and  arrangement,  are  a  credit 
to  the  intelligence  and  taste  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  in  which 
they  are  located.  Yet  in  out-buildings,  school  apparatus,  ventilation, 
ornamenting  play-grounds  and  the  like,  there  is  still  a  vast  held  for 
future  enterprise. 

Branches  of  Study  Pursued  — The  branches  of  study  pursued  are 
arithmetic,  both  mental  and  written,  algebra,  geometry,  in  a  few 
instances,  civil  government,  geography,  English  grammar,  philosophy, 
reading,  spelling  and  writing. 
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Seeing  the  importance  of  more  thorough  instruction  in  reading  and 
spelling,  mucii  attention  has  been  given  to  them  within  the  last  two 
years,  and,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  with  gratifying  results. 

Tkxt  Books. — Davies'  series  of  Mathematics  and  Parker  and  Watson's 
S(M-ies  of  Readers  will  doubtless  soon  come  into  general  use,  having 
been  urtifurndy  recoinmendod  by  our  county  teachers'  association. 

Agk  uf  Pupils. —  Pupils  usually  begin  school  at  the  age  of  live  years, 
and  end  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Tkachkrs,  their  Compensation,  &c. — Of  the  teachers  employed,  by  far 
the  gretitcr  proportion  are  females,  constituting  nearly  three-quarters 
of  the  whole  number. 

Of  the  number  who  follow  teaching  ?.s  a  permanent  calling,  a  safe 
estimate  would  be  one-third  of  the  whole  number  employed,  while  these 
are,  with  but  very  few  exceptions,  females. 

■  CoJviPENSATio.v. — The  average  compensation  of  female  teachers  in  sum- 
mer, is  about  $7  per  month;  while  in  winter  it  is  about  $10  per  month. 
jMale  teachers  are  not  employed  in  summer  to  any  extent;  their  average 
compensation  in  winter  is  about  $19  per  month. 

Examination  of  Teachers. — The  examination  of  teachers  is  partly  oral 
and  partly  written.  They  are  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  sounds 
of  the  oral  elements,  the  analysis  of  the  Eng'lish  language,  arithmetic, 
both  mental  and  written,  algebra  in  a  few^  particular  cases,  geography, 
writing,  civil  government,  reading,  spelling,  and  general  intelligence. 
Particular  importance  has  been  given  to  reading  and  spelling.  I  usu- 
ally find  male  teachers  best  qualified  in  mathematics,  while  females  are 
uniformly  the  best  readers  and  spellers. 

Number  of  Applicant*  Licensed  and  grade  of  license. — At  my  exami- 
nations for  the  past  year  there  has  been — 


Applicants. 

Licensed. 

lat  Grade. 

2d. 

3d. 

Refused. 

  ...  223 

133 

2 

55 

76 

90 

  ..  129 

120 

5 

67 

48 

9 

Total  

  352 

253 

7 

122 

124 

99 

Many  of  those  examined  in  the  spring  were  again  examined  in  the 
fall,  which  accounts  for  the  number  of  applicants.  A  large  number  of 
the  teachers  are  licensed  but  for  six  months,  thus  requiring  their  attend- 
ance upaii  the  "examinations"  twice  a  year — believing  them  to  be 
beneficial,  and  I  am  enabled  thus  better  to  judge  of  their  proficiency. 

Over  fifty  per  cent,  of  those  licensed  have  read  some  work  on  the 
"Theory  and. Practice  (»f  Teaching." 

PuiVACK  Schools. — In  1861  there  were  12  private  schools,  with  an 
aggregate  attendance  of  343  pupils;  while  in  1862  there  were  but  6 
such. ;sc;hoolvs,  with  an  attendance  of  151  pupils;  decrease,  one-half.  In 
proportion  as  our  common  schools  become  more  elficient  will  private 
schools  disappear. 

School  Libraries. — I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain,  with  any  degree 
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of  accuracy,  the  real  condition  of  scliool  libraries;  but  from  the  manifest 
indifference  in  regard  to  them,  I  conclude  it  is  not  flattering.  The  books 
composing  them,  in  many  cases  I  regret  to  say,  are  not  of  that  charac- 
ter best  calculated  to  impart  to  the  youthful  mind  very  valuable  infor- 
mation. The  money  apportioned  for  such  purposes,  is  in  almost  every 
case,  where  the  law  allows,  appropriated  for  teachers  wages. 

If  lK>oks  for  our  libraries  could  be  selected  by  some  competent  author- 
ity, and  the  library  securely  placed  in  every  school  house,  under  the 
charge  of  the  teacher,  who  should  always  strive  to  awaken  in  his  pupils 
a  desire  to  peruse  them,  a  desire  for  useful  reading  niight  be  implanted 
in  the  mitid  of  the  rising  generation,  which  would  be  a  valuable  security 
against  the    depraved  taste  "  so  ruinous  to  the  present. 

Newspapers. — They  are  almost  universally  taken  and  read. 

Trustees. — Of  the  number  of  school  districts,  about  two-fifths  choose 
but  one  trustee.  There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  sentiment  in  favor 
of  one. 

Trustees'  Reports. — The  negligence  or  ignorance  in  the  preparation  of 
these  reports  is  glaringly  apparent.  In  many  cases  they  are  not  made 
out  in  season,  or,  if  so  made  out,  are  not  deposited  in  the  town  clerk's 
office;  while  many  are  incorrect  in  almost  every  particular.  The  com- 
missioner is  often  compelled  to  "force  balances,"  or  return  for  correc- 
tion, with  a  slight  prospect  of  having  it  bettered. 

If  trustees  were  in  a  measure  compensated  for  their  labor,  which  is 
justly  their  due,  I  have  no  doubt  the  Department  would  receive  more 
accurate  information  as  to  the  real  condition  and  wants  of  our  schools. 

Many  have  not  "complied  with  the  requirements  of  No.  116,  of  the 
Code  of  Public  Instruction." 

Teachers'  Institute. — The  teachers'  institute,  held  in  October  last,  was 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  successful  and  profitable  one  ever  held  ia 
the  county.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  the  deep  interest  awakened 
will,  I  trust,  be  powerful  for  good. 

The  commissioners  were  assisted  by  Prof.  Winslow,  of  Watertown, 
Prof.  Ellis,  of  Cazenovia,  and  Prof.  Watson,  of  New  YorJt. 

The  reading  exercises  were  conducted  by  Commissioners  Laughlin 
and  Bloss,  and  Prof.  Winslow  of  Watertown. 

The  exercises  in  grammar  were  conducted  by  Prof.  Roe,  Principal  of 
the  Gouverncur  Wesleyan  Seminary,  in  a  very  able  and  satisfactory- 
manner. 

Prof.  Watson  gave  lessons  in  phonics  and  calisthenics. 

Prof.  Ellis  conducted  the  exercises  in  mathematics. 

Lectures,  &c — Prof.  Watson  gave  an  address  on  the  subject  of  "  Elo- 
cution." Prof.  Lee,  of  St.  Lawrence  University,  lectured  upon  the  subject 
of  "Language."  Prof.  Young,  of  Lawrenceville  Academy,  gave  a  lec- 
ture— subject,  "Methods  of  Teaching."  Rev.  L.  Merrill  Miller,  of  Ggdens- 
burgh,  gave  a  lecture — subject,  "  The  great  Teacher,  John  Milton,"  Hon. 
Emersou  W.  Keyes,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  gave 
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an  address— subject,  "Being  Taught  by  our  Surroundings."  Rev.  E.  W. 
Plumb,  D.  D.,  of  St.  Lawrence  Academy,  delivered  a  lecture  upon  the 
"Errors  of  Teaching." 

Present  Prospects. — At  no  time  since  the 'commencement  of  my  official 
duties,  have  our  schools  opened  with  more  encouraging  prospects  than 
the  present.  Our  teachers  seem  to  have  gained  new  strength  and  vigor, 
and  they  manifest  a  settled  determination  to  fully  qualify  themselves  for 
their  work. 

Detail  or  Labors. — The  territory  of  this  district  is,  I  think,  the  largest 
in  the  State.  The  distance  which  I  am  compelled  to  travel,  and 
the  number  of  schools  I  have  to  visit,  make  my  labors  severe.  I  make 
two  tours  thorough  the  district  per  year,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
teachers.  The  interval  between  these  and  the  time  schools  get  fairly 
commenced,  1  occupy  in  the  formation  and  alteration  of  school  districts. 

We  have  a  teachers'  association  in  the  county  wliich  meets  semi-annu- 
ally. I  always  attend  these,  and  also  the  teachers'  institute.  The 
remainder  of  my  time  is  occupied  in  visiting  schools,  school  examina- 
tion, &c. 

Yery  respectfully  yours, 

M.  L.  LAUGHLIN, 

School  Commissioner. 

Hammoxi),  December  20,  18^2. 

•  Second  District. 

Hon.  V.  M.  Rice,  SupH  Public  Instruction  : 

There  has  been  a  fair  attendance  of  scholars  during  the  past  year,  so 
far  as  I  am  able  to  judge;  although  the  provisions  for  instruction,  in 
many  instances,  are  not  what  they  should  be.  Much  time  has  been  lost 
to  the  districts  from  the  inconvenience  and  coldness  of  school  houses, 
from  the  great  variety  of  text  books  used,  and  from  the  lirnited  amount 
of  apparatus  in  the  schools.  The  usual  attendance  of  scholars  at  school 
is  from  five  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  the  average  time  of  each 
scholar  will  not,  I  think,  exceed  six  months  per  year.  From  these  causes, 
and  others  which  may  be  named,  the  progress  of  the  schools  has  not 
been  all  that  is  desirable,  during  the  past  year.  A  number  of  the  dis- 
tricts have  opposed,  from  year  to  year,  the  building  of  school  houses, 
and  the  consequence  is  the  scholars  are  backward,  and  the  schools  are 
not  taking  their  places  in  the  march  of  improvement.  Some  action,  by 
which  those  districts  shall  be  required  to  furnish  suitable  accommoda- 
tions for  their  children,  is  essential,  and  I  hope  it  may  receive  your 
favorable  consideration. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  present  teachers  are  males,  and  about  one-half 
of  the  whole  number  follow  teaching  as  a  permanent  business.  About 
one-third  of  all  the  teachers  have  been  in  the  practice  of  attending  the 
institutes  and  associations.  The  wages  of  gentlemen  teachers  are 
from  $20  to  $30  per  month,  and  of  ladies  from  $12  to  $20  per  month. 
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We  have  found  a  great  deficiency  of  qualification  in  the  common  branches. 
While  some  are  laboring  to  make  themselves  competent,  others  have 
offered  themselves  as  teachers,  poorly  qualified,  especially  in  geography, 
orthography  and  civil  government.  The  number  of  Normal  school 
graduates  now  employed  is  very  limited,  and  wo  think  that  the  school 
would  receive  great  encouragement  by  the  employment  of  teachers  who 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  offered  by  the  State  for  their 
qualification. 

We  have  but  one  academy,  and  that  is  well  sustained  by  a  local  fund, 
and  funds,  we  believe,  received  from  the  State,  and  it  renders  valuable 
aid  in  advancing  educational  interests  in  the  district.  Teachers'  classes 
have  also  enabled  a  number  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  duties  devolving 
upon  them. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  private  schools,  I  believe, 
during  the  past  year.    The  number  of  children  taught  is  495. 

There  are  a  number  of  valuable  district  libraries,  while  many  have 
not  received  the  care  and  attention  they  should  receive  by  the  people. 
Some  districts  have  used  their  librarj^  money  for  school  purposes,  while 
others  have  allowed  it  to  accumulate  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
globes  and  maps  for  their  schools.  Prompted  by  these  feelings,  the 
people  have,  in  a  number  of  instances,  allowed  their  libraries  to  decrease 
in  value  and  number. 

Many  of  the  districts  have  decided  that  one  trustee  is  preferable  to 
three,  and  they  now  have  but  one  to  discharge  the  duties  devolving 
upon  the  office;  and  I  have  found  that  when  but  one  is  employed,  the 
reports  of  such  districts  usually  require  fewer  corrections  than  those 
where  more  are  employed. 

I  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office  on  the  13th  day  of  November  last,  and 
found  a  large  amount  of  labor  necessar}^  to  be  done  immediately,  and 
through  your  indulgence  and  the  forbearance  of  the  people,  I  have  been 
able  to  discharge  those  duties,  and  I  can  but  hope  that  I  shall  discharge 
all  my  official  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  will  secure  the  greatest  good 
to  those  entrusted  to  my  care. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

CLARK  BAKER, 

School  Commissioner. 

Third  District. 

The  undersigned  school  commissioner  of  the  third  assembly  district, 
St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  begs  leave  to  forward  this  supplementary 
report  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction: 

The  attendance  of  pupils  of  school  age  in  this  district  is  about  70  per 
cent.  The  rate-bill  has,  in  my  opinion,  the  effect  to  reduce  tlie  atten- 
dance most  materiall3^  The  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  rate-bill 
is  a  total  aversion  to  it,  except  by  those  who  are  beyond  its  reach. 

The  provision  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  is  not  as  good  as  is 
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desirable.  Many  of  the  school  houses  are  old,  dilapidated  buildings, 
unfit  for  the  purposes  intended,  with  but  few  appendages,  and  those  of 
a  low  order,  small,  inconvenient  sites;  few  out-buildings  or  shade  trees. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  noble  exceptions,  where  the  inhabitants 
have  taken  pride  in  giving  an  inviting  aspect  to  the  school  house  and 
its  accompaniments.  The  houses  are  usually  warmed  by  stoves,  and 
ventilated  by  cracks  and  crevices  in  the  walls,  broken  windows,  and 
sometimes  by  holes  through  the  roof,  where  water,  snow  or  sunlight 
makes  its  unobstructed  ingress.  This,  however,  is  not  universally  true. 
Some  are  warmed  by  furnaces,  and  ventilated  by  registers  in  the  walls 
or  overhead,  well  and  tastefully  arranged.  The  supply  of  apparatus  is 
mostl}^  limited  to  globes,  maps  and  blackboards;  with  the  two  former 
many  of  our  schools  are  not  well  supplied.  The  text  books  in  general 
use  are  Webster's  unabridged  Dictionary,  Parker  and  Watson's  Series  of 
Readers,  Davies'  Arithmetics,  Robinson's  and  Davies'  Algebras,  McNal- 
ly's  and  Monteith's  Geographies,  Wells  and  Quackenbos'  Grammar,  Wil- 
lard's  U.  S.  History,  and  Young's  Civil  Government — these  being  the 
studies  usually  pursued,  in  connection  with  orthography,  in  its  different 
departments. 

The  pupils  usually  commence  attending  school  at  about  the  age  of 
four  years,  and  leave  at  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  the  average  time 
to  each  pup.l  does  not,  I  believe,  exceed  three  months  in  a  year.  Still 
I  think  the  progress  of  the  schools  is  as  good  as  could  be  expected,  con- 
sidering the  untoward  circumstances;  and  a  good  degree  of  interest  is 
being  awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  public  in  regard  to  them.  Tiie 
most  urgent  wants  of  the  schools  are  a  more  active,  vigilant  and  watch- 
ful care  by  the  patrons,  and  a  more  cordial  support  of  teachers  and 
school  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties.  For  the  two 
years. .past  the  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  each  year  was 
328,  of  whom  two-thirds  were  females.  Those  who  follow  teaching  as  a 
permanent  employment  are  but  few,  not  to  exceed  15  per  cent,  and  they 
devote  somewhere  from  10  to  15  years  to  their  profession,  at  about  $16 
per  month  in  summer,  and  $20  in  winter,  for  females,  and  about  $30  for 
males;  those  who  follow  it  temporaril}^  get  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  less. 
About  25  per  cent,  attend  institutes  and  associations.  I  usually  examine 
in  ge(jgraphy,  grammar,  arithmetic,  reading,  spelling,  orthography, 
civil  government  and  history,  endeavoring  to  give  a  close,  scrutinizing  , 
examination,  but  am  not  able  to  realize  my  ideal  of  a  teacher,  and  I 
doubt  much  if  I  shall  be  able  to  do  so.  I  find  teachers  best  prepared  in 
matiiematics  and  geography,  and  the  most  deficient  in  reading  and 
spelling.  Not  more  than  5  per  cent,  have  taken  periodicals  or  studied 
books  especially  calculated  to  prepare  them  for  teaching.  I  have 
granted  the  past  year  about  60  per  cent  of  the  second  grade  certicates, 
37  per  cent,  of  the  third  grade,  and  3  per  cent  of  the  first  gra  le.  The  de- 
mand for  teachers  of  high  qualifications  is  very  limited  indeed,  and  hardly 
equal  to  the  supply.    There  are  no  graduates  from  the  State  Normal 
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school;  one  undergraduate.  We  have  liad  some  of  tlieni,  but  they  did 
not  succeed  extremely  well,  and  have  been  on  the  wliole  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  that  school. 

In  regard  to  the  academies  in  this  district,  I  must  refer  you  to  their 
reports  to  the  Regents  of  the  University  for  statements  of  their  libraries, 
apparatus,  &c.  The  academies  are:  the  St.  Lawrence,  located  in  the 
village  of  Potsdam,  on  Raquette  river;  number  of  buildings  two,  four 
stories  high;  built  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone;  large  and  commodious; 
in  good  repair,  and  finely  arranged  for  school  purposes  and  tlie  accom- 
modation of  the  students.  The  studies  generally  pursued  are  the  clas- 
sics, with  the  common  English  brandies;  also  French  and  drawing.  A 
musical  department  is  connected  with  the  academy,  Prof.  Favil  having 
it  in  charge.  The  teachers  are  paid  by  the  proceeds  from  tuition  bills, 
and  apportionments  of  money  by  the  proper  State  authority,  amountiiig 
in  the  aggregate  to  about  $2,000  annually.  The  rates  of  tuition  are  for 
the  higher  branches,  $7;  common  English,  $4,50  per  quarter;  music,  S12; 
French,  $4;  drawing,  $3.  For  the  last  two  years  the  instruction  given 
to  the  teachers'  classes  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  decidedly  beneficial, 
well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  teiichers,  and  I  believe  that  those  who 
have  been  instructed  therein  have  made  themselves  more  useful  in  their 
vocation  for  having  enjoyed  the  benfit  of  such  instruction.  The  number 
of  sludents  last  term  was  140;  present  term,  90;  about  one-fifth  of  them 
12  to  15,  one-half  from  15  to  20,  and  the  remainder  over  20  years  of  age. 

Lawrenceville  academy  is  located  in  the  town  of  Lawrence;  has  been 
in  operation  two  years.  One  building  three  stories  high,  built  of  brick; 
is  a  fine  building,  and  beautifully  located.  J.  B.  Young,  A.  M.,  princi- 
pal. The  branches  taught  in  this  institution,  are  similar  to  those  taught 
in  St.  Lawrence  academy.  Teachers  supported  from  similar  sources. 
Rates  of  tuition  $1.00  less  per  quarter.  Number  of  students  for  the 
fall  term,  130;  present  term,  80.  The  ages  of  students  range  about  the 
same  as  those  in  St.  Lawrence. 

The  number  of  private  schools  within  the  past  year  in  this  district,  is 
11;  showing  a  decrease  of  10  per  cent,  from  last  year.  417  pupils  have 
attended  such  schools,  less  or  more,  within  the  year. 

The  district  school  libraries,  in  my  opinion,  are  of  little  or  no  use  to 
the  reading  conimunity.  New  books  are  purchased  only  by  such  dis- 
tricts as  are  by  law  compelled  to.  The  librarian,  as  a  general  thing, 
gives  but  little  attention  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  The  books  are  scat- 
tered through  the  district,  and  but  occasionally  firid  their  ,way  to  the 
librarian's  depository.  1  tijink  the  appro[)riation  does  not  affjrd  the 
advantages  to  coii.munity  that  it  would  in  some  other  form.  These 
libraries  have  some  good  and  standard  works  of  history;  but,  as  a  whole, 
the  character  of  the  books  is  unsuited  to  the  taste  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  are  scattered,  being  held  in  very  low  estimation  by  the  pub- 
lic. Almost  every  family  has  its  library,  and,  except  the  lower  and 
poorer  classes,  all  take  some  kind  of  a  weekly  or  daily  paper.  Within 
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the  past  year  the  number  taking  such  papers  has  been  unusuall}'  large, 
and  so  much  other  reading  matter  is  to  be  had,  and  at  very  h)w  rates, 
that  little  attention  is  given  to  the  district  libraries. 

The  sentiment  in  regard  to  one  or  three  trustees  is  various.  Still,  I 
think,  the  majority  of  the  people  are  in  favor  of  one.  Full  60  per  cent, 
of  the  trustees  have  complied  with  No.  IIG  of  the  Code. 

Our  last  institute  was  in  session  12  days.  The  folh)wing  named  gen- 
tlemen were  employed  as  iustructors:  Prof.  Andrew  Roe,  Prof.  Richard 
Ellis,  of  Cazenovia,  Rev.  G.  S.  Winslow,  of  Watertowu,  and  Prof  J. 
Madison  Watson,  of  New  York.  Instruction  was  given  in  all  the  ele- 
mentary branches  of  an  English  education,  history,  civil  government, 
algebra,  &c. 

Names  of  lecturers  and  their  subjects,  as  follows:  Prof.  J.  S.  Lee,  of 
St.  Lawrence  University — subject,  "  Origin  and  Principles  of  the 
English  Language;"  Rev  L.  Merrill  Miller,  of  Ogdensburgh — subject, 
"John  Milton;"  Prof.  J.  B.  Young,  principal  of  Lawrenceville  academy 
— subject,  "Method  of  Education;"  Prof.  Osband — subject,  "Chemistry 
and  Philosophy;"  Prof.  J.  Madison  Watson,  of  New  York — subject, 
"Orthoepy  and  Elocution;"  Hon.  E.  W.  Keyes,  A.  M.,  of  Albany — sub- 
ject, "Teachings  of  the  day;"  Rev.  E.  W.  Plumb,  principal  of  St.  Law- 
rence academy — subject,  "The  Errors  of  Teaching."  The  whole  number 
of  teachers  in  attendance  during  the  session,  was  300.  A  good  degree 
of  interest  was  manifested  by  the  people. 

To  give  a  full  detail  of  the  duties  performed  in  my  official  capacity, 
would  require  more  words  than  you  have  patience  to  examine;  they  are 
so  multifarious  and  complex,  so  unlike  from  year  to  year,  that  I  would 
be  obliged  to  copy  from  my  diary  each  day's  proceedings.  But  as  far 
as  they  are  general,  it  is  in  examining  teachers,  refusing  licenses,  hear- 
ing scolding  and  complaints,  settling  district  disputes,  dividing  and 
altering  districts,  to  the  satisfaction  of  some  and  the  annoyance  of 
others,  urging  teachers  by  all  the  motives  possible  to  become  better 
qualified  for  their  labor,  looking  after  them  in  their  schools,  trying  to 
inspire  them  with  a  love  -for  their  work,  encouraging  them  by  advice 
and  counsel,  using  sometimes  the  official  goad  to  whip  them  to  duty; 
succeeding  none  too  well  in  all  my  efforts.  Having  the  satisfaction, 
however,  to  believe  that  the  schools  are  constantly  and  gradually  im- 
proving, and  doing  as  well  as  could  be  reasonably  hoped  for  under  the 
circumstances,  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  a  faitliful,  careful,  and  thorough 
supervision  is  the  best  and  only  means  to  bring  our  schools  to  their  true 
position;  and  that  when  our  schools  are  not  improving,  it  is  chargeable 
to  the  inefficiency  or  negligence  of  the  school  commissioner. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  W.  BLOSS, 

School  Commissioner. 
I 
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SCHENECTADY  COUNTY. 

Princetown,  January  I,  1862. 
Hon.  V.  M.  Rice,  SupH  Public  Instruction  : 

Bear  Sir — The  report  called  for  in  your  last  circular  I  will  endeavor 
to  g'ive  you  briefly. 

There  are  3,998  persons  of  school  age  residing  in  the  different  towns; 
of  that  number  about  one-half  are  in  regular  attendance  upon  the  schools. 
All  the  schools,  with  the  exception  of  one,  made  a  rate-bill  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  teachers'  wages,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  district.  Those 
residing  in  the  different  districts  that  are  not  able  to  pay  are  generally 
exempted  from  payment. 

As  to  the  condition  of  the  school  houses,  they  vary  much  in  appear- 
ance. There  are  55  school  houses  under  my  jurisdiction,  the  larger 
portion  of  which  are  in  good  condition,  properly  heated,  and  ventilated 
by  letting  the  windows  down  from  above,  while  some  have  ventilators 
in  tlie  ceiling. 

As  to  school  apparatus,  the  principal  is  maps  and  globes.  Every 
school  has  maps  or  globes,  or  both. 

A  great  variety  of  text  books  are  in  use.  The  principal  are  Sanders^ 
series  of  Readers,  Thompson's  and  Davies'  Arithmetics,  Colton's  Geo- 
graphy, Bullions'  and  Brown's  Grammars,  and  Spencerian  penmanship. 

Generally  pupils  begin  to  attend  school  at  from  5  to  1  years  old,  and 
end  their  attendance  from  It  to  21. 

The  most  urgent  want  is  a  uniformity  of  text  books. 

As  to  teachers,  the  greater  part  of  them  are  females.  The  schools 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  taught  by  females  in  the  summer,  and  some  of 
them  in  the  winter;  there  are  more  female  teachers  engaged  in  teaching 
this  winter  than  ever  before.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  have  a  male 
teacher  for  the  winter,  and  a  female  teacher  in  the  summer,  making 
about  an  equal  number  of  each.  There  are  but  few  male  teachers  that 
follow  teaching  as  a  permanent  business;  while  the  greater  portion  make 
it  a  temporary  employment  during  the  winter,  or  so  long  as  they  can  find 
no  business  that  will  pay  any  better.  Wages  vary  from  $8  to  $13  per 
month,  and  board,  for  female  teachers,  in  the  summer;  and  from  $12,  and 
board,  to  828  and  $30,  without  board  for  males. 

The  teachers'  institute,  at  its  last  session,  was  more  largel}"  attended 
than  an}^  previously  held  in  the  county. 

I  require  applicants  for  certificates  to  be  of  good  moral  character;  and 
as  to  qualifications,  I  am  somewhat  governed  by  the  school  that  he  or 
she  is  to  teach  (that  is  in  some  cases).  I  find,  upon  examination,  gen- 
erally, that  the  greatest  deficienc}'  is  in  grammar  and  writing;  but  when 
I  meet  with  graduates  of  the  Normal  school,  I  always  find  good  schools, 
and  of  higher  character;  the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  under- 
graduates; also  graduates  of  academies  are  first-class  teachers. 

There  arc  no  academies  in  this  county  at  present. 
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There  is  one  private  school,  with  about  30  scholars  in  attendance. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  it  has  been  reported. 

There  aie  no  parochial  schools,  and  no  schools  for  colored  children. 

Some  districts  manifest  a  great  interest  in  keeping  the  library  in  good 
condition,  and  in  getting  new  books,  while  others  think  them  of  little  or 
no  importance.    The  books  are  of  the  usual  class  found  in  school  libraries. 

Most  of  the  districts  have  three  trustees;  I  think  that  one  is  preferable, 
for  vAwn  there  is  but  one,  the  business  of  the  district  is  generally 
attended  to  with  greater  promptness  and  efficiency.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  the  schools  are  furnished  with  sufficient  blank  books  to  keep 
the  statistics  of  the  district. 

The  teachers'  institute  was  in  session  twelve  w^orking  days.  Instruc- 
tion was  given  by  J.  H.  French,  LL.  D.,  of  Syracuse;  A.  M.  S.  Carpenter, 
A.  M.,  of  the  union  school  in  Schenectady;  and  Prof.  S.  W.  Clark.  In- 
struction was  given  in  object  teaching,  reading,  writing,  geography, 
grammar,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  and  vocal  music.  There  were 
119  dilferent  teachers  in  attendance,  and  there  was  a  greater  interest 
manifested  by  the  public  than  ever  before. 

I  have  always  endeavored  to  execute  the  duties  of  the  office  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  seeking  to  promote  sound  education,  and  to  elevate 
the  character  and  qualifications  of  teachers. 

SAMUEL  A.  WEAST, 

School  Commissioner. 


SCHOHARIE  COUNTY— First  District. 

Four-fifths  of  the  children  between  4  and  21  years  of  age  attend  school. 
Rate-bills  have  but  little  effect  on  the  attendance,  and  public  sentiment 
favors  the  rate-bill  system. 

The  school  houses  are  in  fair  condition,  and  have  been  much  improved 
during  the  last  three  years.  About  one-half  of  them  have  good  sites  and 
outbuildings,  and  are  ventilated  b}^  lowering  the  upper  sashes  of  the 
windows.  All  the  school  houses  are  warmed  by  stoves,  have  water 
pails,  cups,  brooms,  &c. ;  one-fourth  are  furnished  with  globes;  all  with 
black-boards;  three-fourths  with  Webster's  unabridged  dictionary,  and 
with  maps  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  New  York;  about  one- 
fourth  with  the  map  of  Schoharie. 

Pupils  generally  commence  school  at  the  age  of  6  j'ears,  and  end  at 
18;  and  attend  from  five  to  six  months  during  the  year. 

The  branches  of  study  generally  pursued  in  the  schools  are  orthography, 
reading,  geography,  arithmetic,  history,  grammar,  algebra,  definition  of 
words,  philosophy  and  composition. 

The  text  books  now  generally  in  use  are  Sanders'  Readers,  full  series, 
Thomson's  series  of  Arithmetics,  Brown's  Grammar,  and  Davies' 
Algebras. 
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Three-eighths  of  the  teachers  are  males.  About  one-fourth  follow 
teaching  as  a  permanent  business,  the  per  cent,  of  male  and  female 
teachers  permanently  employed  being  about  the  same.  Male  teachers 
receive  about  $18  per  month,  exclusive  of  board;  and  females,  612. 
Three-fourths  attend  the  teachers' institute;  and  five-eighths  attend  my 
teachers'  association.  Nearly  one-half  have  studied  some  work  on  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching.  I  examine  my  teachers  in  the  branches  laid 
down  in  the  Code.  I  find  them  most  deficient  in  grammar,  penmanship, 
philosophy  and  composition.  I  have  issued  first  grade  licenses  to  about 
one-eighth,  second  grade  to  three-eighths,  and  third  grade  to  one-half  of 
the  teachers.    One  Normal  graduate  is  employed  in  my  district. 

There  is  one  academy,  with  twelve  students  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  twenty-five  years;  good  building,  library,  and  apparatus — chemical 
and  philosophical. 

There  are  six  private  schools,  with  141  pupils  attending  the  same. 
One  school  for  colored  children  in  the  village  of  Schoharie,  and  about 
twenty-five  pupils  attending  the  same;  it  is  supported  by  a  tax  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  village. 

One-half  of  the  district  libraries  are  in  good  condition,  and  are  much 
esteemed;  one-fourth  are  in  ordinary  condition,  and  one-fourth  bad. 

Seventy  districts  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of  No,  116  of 
the  Code  of  Public  Instruction. 

I  have  made  248  visits.  I  generally  visit  from  one  to  two  schools  per 
day.    Thirty -three  districts  have  elected  one  trustee. 

Respectfully  yours, 

BARTHOLOMEW  BECKER, 

School  Coinmisaioner. 

Second  District. 

Hon.  V.  M.  Rice,  SupH  Public  Instruction : 

Sir — The  following  is  respectfully  submitted  relative  to  the  condition 
of  the  common  schools  in  the  second  commissioner  district  of  Schoharie 
county: 

That  the  schools  are  constantly  improving,  and  tr^Mug  to  keep  step 
with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age,  even  in  this  "  sequestered  region,^^ 
is  very  generally  understood. 

In  a  country  so  sparsely  settled  many  irregularities  and  inconveniences 
will  attend  the  progress  of  education.  Among  the  impediments  to  pro- 
gress is  the  existence  of  so  many  small,  feeble  schools,  which  cannot  sus- 
tain themselves  as  the}'  should,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
consolidate  them,  the  country  is  so  broken  by  hills  and  valleys.  If  uni- 
ted, the  school  houses  would  necessarily  have  to  stand  at  one  end  or 
side  of  the  district,  in  consequence  of  the  roads  generally  running 
nearly  parallel,  and,  as  a  result,  the  children  would  have  to  cross  fields, 
hills,  valleys  and  creeks,  or  travel  two  or  three  miles  around  to  get  to 
school.    Districts  thus  situated,  cannot  so  easily  adopt  and  partici- 
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pate  in  all  the  improvements  of  the  day.  Some  small  districts  have  been 
annulled  and  united  with  others,  while  in  a  few  cases  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  form  new  districts  to  accommodate  growing*  settlements. 

Nevertheless,  in  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  present  condition  and 
prospects  of  our  schools,  and  contrasting  them  with  the  past,  I  think 
very  much  can  be  discerned  that  is  hopeful  and  truly  cheering. 

Attexdance,  Non- Attendance  and  Rate-Bills. — Among  the  many  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  improvement  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools,  irregu- 
larity of  attendance  is  the  most  grievous.  I  have  visited  but  few 
schools  where  the  teacher  did  not  complain  of  this.  Parents  are  slow 
to  believe  that  their  work  had  better  be  left  undone  than  their  children 
be  kept  from  school.  A  great  many  are  kept  out  for  the  most  trivial 
causes.  The  present  rate-bill  system  seems  to  frighten  many  who  think 
every  absent  mark  on  the  teacher's  roll  will  exempt  them  from  the  pay- 
ment of  so  much  money.  I  think  were  they  charged  for  absences,  this 
detention  at  home  would  occur  less  frequently.  Again  I  know  many 
districts  that  are  abundantly  able  to  support  a  good  school  for  ten 
months  in  a  year  that  have  only  two  terms  of  three  months  each,  just 
long  enough  to  use  up  the  public  money  and  obtain  it  for  another  year. 
Urge  upon  the  inhabitants  the  importance  of  having  more  schools,  and 
their  reply  is:  "  We  can't  afford  it  in  these  hard  limes.''  Many  districts, 
however,  support  good  schools  for  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  in  others 
some  have  the  will,  but  are  unable  to  carry  it  out  on  account  of  irregu- 
larity and  non-attendance.  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  these 
evils  demand  legislative  correction. 

School  Houses. — Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  past 
three  or  four  years  in  school  houses.  Several  new  houses  have  been 
built,  and  many  have  been  repaired  and  made  comfortable;  still  there  is 
room  for  great  improvements.  Too  many  are  wholly  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  used.  Located  in  the  highway,  hence  with  no 
yards,  shade  trees  or  play  grounds,  imperfectly  constructed,  without  any 
proper  means  of  ventilation,  destitute  of  every  appendage  usually 
deemed  essential  and  convenient,  they  are  not  creditable  to  any  civilized 
community. 

I  might  enumerate  many  miserable  apologies  for  school  houses  with 
leaky  roofs  and  broken  walls,  only  fit  abodes  fcr  moles,  bats  and  owls. 
I  would  not  be  understood  to  represent  these  cases  as  beyond  all  hope, 
for  the  spirit  and  interest  already  manifested  in  many  sections  of  the 
country  indicate  a  better  state  of  things.  There  are  many  in  these  dis- 
tricts who  feel  interested  in  the  elevation  of  our  common  schools,  and  in 
having  better  school  houses  provided  for  their  children. 

Within  two  or  three  years  past  a  few  school  houses  have  been  built 
which  reflect  credit  upon  the  county.  I  cannot  forbear  to  speak  of  one 
built  in  the  flourishing  village  of  Jefferson,  situated  on  the  green  near 
where  the  old  academy  stood,  which  is  an  ornament  to  the  place. 
Another  large  and  commodius  school  house  has  been  erected  at  Fulton- 
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ham,  which  is  indicative  of  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district,  and  two  in  the  town  of  Sharon,  one  at  Rockville  and 
the  other  at  Leesville,  which  are  fine  buildings,  speaking  well  for  the 
taste  and  liberality  of  the  people  in  those  localities. 

Apparatus. — But  few  schools  have  anv  apparatus  except  blackboards, 
and  not  more  than  three  years  ago  there  were  ten  districts  that  were 
destitute  even  of  them.  Now  all  have  them,  and  a  few  have  outline 
maps  and  globes.  These  constitute  all  the  apparatus,  except  that  a 
few  have  Page's  normal  and  Clark's  grammatical  charts.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  prevailing  destitution  of  school  apparatus  will  not  con- 
tinue much  longer,  but  that  some  measures  will  be  taken  to  supply  every 
district  in  the  county  with  letter  cards,  outline  maps,  globes,  tellurians 
and  Holbrook's  geological  and  geometrical  apparatus.  I  would  also 
recommend  that  every  district  be  furnished  with  the  usual  appliances 
for  object  teaching. 

If  our  schools  could  be  provided  with  such  apparatus,  ''object  teach- 
ing" would  soon  become  general,  and  the  scholar,  instead  of  wrestling 
long  years  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  size,  weight,  color,  measure, 
time,  distance,  and  the  elements  of  physical  science,  would  learn  them 
in  a  very  short  time  by  means  of  the  objects  themselves,  which  would 
at  all  times  refresh  his  memory  and  bring  them  to  mind.  By  such  means 
the  instruction  imparted  in  the  sciences  would  be  rendered  more  attrac- 
tive and  be  better  understood.  The  real  interest  that  might  be  thus 
awaked,  and  the  advancement  that  could  be  made  in  a  single  term, 
would  be  worth  far  more  than  the  cost  of  the  necessary  apparatus.  I 
hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  teachers  will  cease  to  complain  for 
want  of  maps,  globes  and  other  school  apparatus.  The  application  of 
the  library  money,  with  a  light  tax  for  a  few  years,  would  furnish  all 
the  districts  with  the  needed  apparatus  and  school  furniture. 

District  School  Libraries. — As  regards  the  libraries,  they  are,  as  a 
general  thing,  in  a  most  miserable  condition.  The  books  are  drawn 
without  any  memorandum  being  made  by  the  librarians,  and  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  district,  and  seldom  find  their  way  back.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  our  district  libraries  are  not  prized  by  the  people  as 
they  have  been,  or  read  as  much  by  the  children  as  they  should  be,  nor 
is  that  supervision  or  care  taken  of  them  by  the  inhabitants  that  the 
"  school  law  directs."  Probably  the  reason  for  this  is  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  our  families  are  supplied  with  private  libraries,  books  being  so 
cheap,  and  with  newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  which  seem  to  afford 
all  the  reading  the  public  demands. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  library  money  should  not  be  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  scientific  apparatus  for  our  schools,  for  I  believe  it 
would  benefit  the  children  more  in  this  way  than  in  expending  it  for 
books  or  anything  else.  I  venture  to  suggest  for  your  consideration, 
and  for  recommendation  to  the  Legislature,  that  the  State  Superinten- 
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dent  of  Public  Instruction  be  authorized  to  direct  the  expenditure  of  the 
library  money  apportioned  to  each  district  for  school  apparatus,  and  as 
a  condition  for  the  future  participation  in  the  library  money,  that  every 
district  raise  as  much  by  tax  as  they  receive  from  that  source. 

Text-Books. — Four  or  five  years  ago  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to 
find  three  or  four  different  kinds  of  spelling-books,  arithmetics,  geogra- 
phies, grammars,  and  reading  books  in  the  same  school.  A  very  great 
improvement  has  been  made  in  this  respect.  The  books  in  general  use 
are  Sanders'  Spelling-book  and  series  of  Readers,  Colton  and  Fitch's 
Geography,  Thomson's  Arithmetic,  Brown's  Grammar,  Robinson's  Alge- 
bra, Willson's  History,  Wells'  Natural  Philosophy,  &c.,  &c. 

But  a  change  is  going  on,  substituting  Clark's  Grammar  for  Brown's, 
and  Willson's  Readers  for  Sanders',  and  Robinson's  for  Thomson's  series 
of  Arithmetics.  The  changes  I  have  just  spoken  of  were  made  by  the 
teachers  at  our  institute  this  fall.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  as  long 
as  teachers  are  determined  to  have  the  best  books,  we  shall  be  annoyed 
with  an  endless  variety  of  text-books. 

The  branches  most  generally  pursued  in  our  schools  are  spelling,  read- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  and,  in  our  most  advanced  schools, 
anal^^sis,  algebra,  history,  composition,  philosophy,  physiology,  and  ge- 
ometry. 

The  ages  at  which  pupils  begin  and  end  their  attendance  at  school 
vary  ver}"  much  in  different  districts.  Many  send  their  children  to 
school  when  they  are  only  three  or  four  years  old  to  get  them  out  of  the 
way,  while  others  wait  until  they  are  six  or  seven.  I  think,  from  what 
I  have  seen,  that  children  enter  school  at  about  five,  and  leave  it  at  about 
sixteen  years  of  age — only  attending  a  short  time  in  the  winter  after 
they  have  passed  their  twelftli  year. 

I  can  safely  say  of  the  schools  under  my  charge,  they  are  advancing. 
This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  better  qualified  teachers  are  now  de- 
manded than  formerly.  More  attention  is  paid  to  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  best  methods  of  teaching  are  being  discussed  by  both 
parents  and  teachers.    These  are  indications  of  reform. 

i^mong  the  most  urgent  wants  of  our  schools,  as  I  have  already  no- 
ticed, is  a  more  regular  and  prompt  attendance;  a  full  supply  of  maps, 
globes,  and  other  school  apparatus;  a  class  of  teachers,  either  male  or 
female,  that  follow  teaching  as  a  business  or  profession  summer  and 
winter;  a  uniformity  of  the  best  text-books;  the  dissemination  of  the 

New  York  Teacher"  in  every  school  district  throug^h  the  trustees; 
and  a  more  enlightened  and  enterprising  public  spirit  on  the  subject  of 
our  common  schools. 

Teachers. — The  number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  last  school 
year,  according  to  the  trustees'  reports,  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight, 
of  whom  ninety-three  are  males  and  one  hundred  and  five  are  females. 
Of  all.  these,  but  few  follow  teaching  as  a  fixed  and  permanent  employ- 
ment.   The  teachers  in  this  county,  with  some  few  exceptions,  devote 
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but  a  few  months  in  each  year  to  the  business  of  teaching.  But  few 
schools  employ  the  same  teacher  during  the  summer  and  winter  terms, 
for  the  reason  that  trustees  and  parents  generally  wish  to  employ  cheap 
teachers,  and  these  only  seek  temporary  emplo3'ment.  This  frequent 
change  of  teachers  is  the  sorest  evil  connected  with  our  common  schools. 
It  is  the  Alpine  diflSculty  in  the  way  of  progress.  It  is  impossible  to 
overrate  the  evils  that  result  from  it.  How  long  shall  this  quarterly 
and  semi-annual  change  of  teachers  continue  ?  Ask  the  trustees,  and 
they  say  the  reason  they  change  teachers  so  often  is  they  cannot  sup- 
port a  good  male  teacher  throughout  the  year,  and  hence  they  hire  a 
man  for  three  months  in  the  winter,  and  a  lady  for  three  or  four  months 
in  the  summer — the  time  alwaj^s  depending  upon  how  long  the  public 
money  holds  out.  The  money  which  is  now  divided  between  the  two 
would  pay  a  woman  of  the  highest  intellectual  capacity  and  qualifica- 
tions for  a  whole  year;  and  thus  would  supersede  the  necessit}^  of  chang- 
ing teachers  or  closing  school  at  all,  except  for  a  vacation  of  a  few  weeks. 
Is  there  no  way  to  get  rid  of  this  old  fashion  of  changing  teachers  every 
term  ? 

The  wages  paid  to  male  teachers  varies  from  $12  to  $30;  the  average 
price  is  about  818  per  month,  and  bread,  which  they  must  beg  from  door 
to  door.  Ladies  get  from  $1.25  to  62.50  per  week,  and  the  average 
price  is  about  $2  per  week. 

In  relation  to  the  examination  of  teachers,  I  regard  the  moral  and 
intellectual  qualifications  of  teachers,  aud  their  ability  to  teach,  of  the 
highest  importance.  I  require  of  teachers,  when  strangers,  testimonials 
of  good  moral  character.  They  are  required  to  give  a  statement  of  their 
ideal  of  the  teacher's  character  and  work,  and  are  specially  examined 
as  to  principles  and  methods  of  instruction  in  all  the  common  school 
branches. 

I  find  teachers,  as  a  class,  quite  deficient  in  general  intelligence,  and 
but  very  few  have  ever  read  any  works  upon  the  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching.  However,  a  majority  of  those  employed  are  well  qualified 
for  the  stations  they  occupy,  so  far  as  scholastic  attainments  are  con- 
cerned. When  we  take  into  consideration  what  a  combination  of 
acquirements  and  virtues  are  necessarily  required  to  form  a  successful 
teacher,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  are,  in  some  points, 
deficient. 

The  branches  they  are  best  qualified  to  teach,  I  find  are  reading,  spelling 
and  arithmetic;  and  those  in  which  they  are  most  deficient  are  geography, 
grammar  and  history.  Some  that  are  well  qualified,  so  far  as  learning 
is  concerned,  fail  altogether  in  ability  to  communicate  to  others  the 
knowledge  they  possess,  while  others  are  deficient  in  government. 

The  grade  of  certificates  granted  depends  entirely  upon  the  candidates' 
ability,  general  information,  and  experience  in  teaching.  To  those  who 
make  teaching  a  profession,  and  have  that  peculiar  tact,  or  have  acquired 
superior  skill  in  governing  and  managing  their  schools,  1  have  given 
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first  grade;  to  those  who  have  less  experience,  and  are  not  so  well  quali- 
fied to  teach  and  govern,  second  grades;  and  third  grades  to  those  who 
have  no  experience.  I  grant  naostly  of  the  second  grade,  some  of  the 
third,  and  very  few  of  the  first. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  a  decided  improvement  has 
been  made  within  a  few^  years  past  in  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers. 
This  progress  and  improvement  are  plainly  to  be  seen  at  every  suc- 
ceeding examination.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  majority  of  the  teachers  are 
determined  to  qualify  themselves  for  their  calling,  and  would  follow 
teaching  as  a  business  if  the  people  were  willing  to  pay  for  it.  When- 
ever the  trustees  desire  better  schools,  and  are  willing  to  provide  the 
means,  there  will  soon  be  an  abundant  supply  of  well  qualified  teachers; 
bnt  so  long  as  the  opinion  prevails  with  parents  that  the  common  schools 
are  only  places  to  send  children  to  get  them  out  of  the  way;  so  long  as 
the  only  question  put  by  the  trustees  to  the  teacher  is:  "  How  cheap  will 
you  teach?"  just  so  long  we  shall  have  poor  schools  and  poor  teachers. 

There  has  been  only  one  Normal  graduate  engaged  in  teaching  in  my 
district  the  past  year,  but  several  undergraduates  have  been  teaching 
with  eminent  success.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  schools  will  soon  be 
furnished  with  more  graduates  from  that  institution.  As  the  public  are 
becoming  more  and  more  acquainted  with  their  superior  skill  and 
efficiency,  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  their  services. 

Academies. — There  is  but  one  academy  in  the  county,  and  that  is 
situated  in  the  first  commissioner's  district,  and  probably  my  associate 
will  make  a  full  report  to  the  Department  in  relation  to  it.  There  are, 
however,  in  the  second  commissioner's  district,  two  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, the  New  York  Conference  Seminary,  and  the  Warnerville  Union 
Literary  Institute,  of  which  I  om  not  required  to  report. 

Trustees. — Since  the  enactment  which  gave  the  school  districts  the 
right  to  have  one  or  three  trustees,  there  has  been  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  among  the  people  concerning  it.  Many  districts  having  dis- 
cussed the  question,  have  decided  to  have  but  one  trustee,  while  others 
adhere  to  the  old  system  of  having  three.  In  looking  over  the  trustees^ 
reports,  I  find  about  two-thirds  of  the  districts  still  continue  to  elect 
three  trustees. 

In  a  great  many  districts  very  injudicious  selections  are  made.  Men 
are  frequently  elected  who  have  little  or  no  direct  interest  in  the  school, 
and  who  are  very  inefficient  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

But  very  few  of  the  trustees  have  complied  with  the  requirements 
of  No.  116  of  the  Code  of  Public  Instruction.  Nearly  all -the  districts 
are  destitute  of  "school  registers,"  for  keeping  the  daily,  weekly  and 
quarterly  rolls  of  attendance.  I  am  satisfied  that  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  the  reports  in  relation  to  the  length  of  time  that  pupils  have 
attended  school  during  the  year. 

Teachers'  Institutes. — The  last  teachers'  institute  for  this  district  was 
held  at  Cobleskill,  continuing  in  session  two  weeks.    The  names  of  the 
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persons  employed  as  instructors,  and  their  residences,  are  as  follows: 
Prof,  A.  Smyth  Knight,  Fonda;  Prof.  T.  Moore,  Cobleskill;  John  Van 
Voris,  Esq.,  West  Fulton;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Smith  and  A.  C.  Smith,  Cobleskill. 

Instruction  was  given  in  orthography,  reading  and  elocution,  intel- 
lectual and  written  arithmetic,  geography,  penmanship,  grammar,  alge- 
bra and  physical  geography. 

Able  and  eloquent  lectures  were  delivered  before  the  institute  by  the 
following  named  gentlemen:  E.  W.  Keyes,  Esq.,  subject,  "Life  in  Edu- 
cation and  Education  in  Life;"  M.  B.  Boyce,  A.  M.,  subject,  "Practical 
Education;"  H.  W.  Martin,  A.  M.,  subject,  "Self-Education;"  Prof.  A. 
Smyth  Knight,  subject,  "Mental  Philosophy;"  L.  H.  Jackson,  Esq., 
subject,  "Oratory;"  W.  S.  Clark,  Esq.,"  subject,  "The  Teacher's  Pro- 
fession;" A.  C.  Smith,  subject,  ''Old  and  New  Methods  of  Teaching." 

Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  were  in  attendance  last  year  at 
Sharon  Springs.  This  year  the  number  was  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine. 

The  western  district  of  old  Schoharie  has  lost  none  of  her  spirit  of 
advancement  and  progressive  action  which  has  for  the  past  three  or 
four  years  been  awarded  to  her,  but  is  still  pressing  on,  infused  with 
the  glorious  motto  of  her  State — "  Excelsior."  Our  last  institute  is 
thought  by  many  to  have  been  the  most  interesting  and  successful,  as 
it  was  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  county. 

The  growing  public  interest  in  favor  of  these  annual  gatherings,  and 
their  practical  utility  to  teachers,-  have  established  them  as  a  distin- 
guishing feature  of  our  State  educational  system.  They  are  beginning 
to  be  considered  by  parents  and  trustees  as  normal  schools,  in  which 
teachers  are  taught  not  only  the  principles  of  science  and  teaching,  but 
the  art  of  applying  this  knowledge  in  the  school  room;  and  I  hold  it  as 
fully  proved  that  no  teacher  can  participate  in  their  exercises,  and  enter 
into  their  spirit  without  acquiring  a  higher  idea  of  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  calling,  and  without  forming  the  resolution  to  dis- 
charge them  more  acceptably. 

Detail  of  Labors  Performed. — There  are  in  this  district  eight  towns 
and  one  hundred  and  two  school  districts,  scattered  over  its  hills  and 
along  its  valleys.  I  have,  during  the  past  year,  made  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  school  visits,  and  have  endeavored  to  make  my  examinations  as 
thorough  and  at  the  same  time  as  interesting  as  possible.  It  has  been 
my  aim  and  ambition  to  so  conduct  my  official  visits  as  to  be  regarded 
by  the  scholars  and  teachers  as  a  friend  coming  to  assist  them  in  their 
various  duties,  sympathizing  with  and  encouraging  them  in  their  diffi- 
culties. 

My  attention  during  the  visitation  of  the  schools  has  been  directed  to 
the  various  methods  of  teaching,  the  manner  of  conducting  recitations, 
the  classification  of  pupils,  and  their  discipline  and  government.  Much 
efibrt  was  expended  in  trying  to  break  up  the  dull,  drawling,  monoto- 
nous style  of  reading  so  prevalent  in  our  schools,  to  induce  teachers  to 
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require  their  pupils  to  read  in  an  easy,  natural  tone  of  voice,  as  they 
would  talk,  and  to  introduce  order  and  system  in  the  schools.  I  think  a 
reformation  is  going'  on  in  the  method  of  teaching,  and  with  proper  effort 
it  will  continue  till  our  schools  reach  a  position  much  in  advance  of  the 
present. 

I  have  found  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  revising  the  old  records,  and 
in  correcting  the  imperfect  descriptions  of  the  boundaries  of  school  dis- 
tricts. I  have  also  had  an  almost  endless  number  of  applications  to  set 
off  persons  from  one  district  to  another,  thus  causing  the  alteration  of 
districts,  which  is  a  fruitful  source  of  contention  and  dissatisfaction. 
This  labor  has  required  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention — keeping  the 
districts  united  and  harmonious. 

To  afford  all  teachers  an  opportunity  to  procure  certificates,  I  have 
visited  ever}^  town  under  my  jurisdiction  twice  each  year — in  the  fall 
and  spring,  after  giving  timely  notice  in  the  county  papers  of  the  time 
and  place  of  holding  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  granting  certificates  to 
those  who  were  qualified,  thus  saving  the  teachers  the  loss  of  time  and 
the  inconvenience  of  coming  to  see  me;  and  I  have  also  given  general 
notice  that  I  would  be  found  at  home  on  Saturdays  to  attend  to  all 
business  connected  with  my  office. 

Sometimes,  at  the  close  of  my  examinations,  or  in  the  evening,  I  have 
lectured  before  the  class,  and  such  others  as  chose  to  attend,  upon  the 
subject  of  teaching. 

Thus,  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Superintendent,  I 
have  endeavored,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  present  faithfully  and  clearly 
the  educational  condition  of  the  schools  under  my  charge;  the  causes 
which  resist  or  retard  their  improvement,  and  the  means  that  are  now 
being  put  forth  to  remove  these  difficulties,  together  with  the  actual  or 
probable  results  of  these  efforts. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  refrain  from  speaking  of  the  uniform  kindness, 
courtesy,  and  generous  hospitality  which  have  been  so  liberally  extended 
to  me  throughout  my  entire  term  of  office  by  the  teachers  and  inhabi- 
tants of  my  district. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

A.  C.  SMITH, 
,  School  Commissioner. 

CoBLESKiLL,  December  31,  1863. 


SCHUYLER  COUNTY. 

Hon.  V.  M.  Rice: 

Sir — The  undersigned  herewith  respectfully  transmits  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  his  report  on  the  condition  of  education  with- 
in the  county  of  Schuyler. 

Common  Schools. — Not  more  than  one-half  in  summer,  and  about  three- 
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fourths  in  winter  of  the  persons  of  school  age,  attend  school.  In  many 
districts  the  attendance  is  quite  reguUir,  particularly  in  winter, 

Kate  Bills. — In  several  districts — about  one-eighth — they  have  i\n  effect 
upon  a  few  families,  about  two  in  each  district  not  sending  as  much  as 
they  would  on  account  of  the  rate  bills.  In  regard  to  public  sentiment, 
I  have  heard  no  complaint. 

School  Houses,  &c. — The  school  houses  are  generally  good;  about  one- 
half  have  been  built  but  a  few  years,  the  remainder  are  in  a  comfortable 
condition;  several  are  located  near  the  highways,  but  those  most  recently 
built  arc  generally  at  a  good  distance  from  the  road;  except  four,  all 
have  wood-houses,  &c.  Furniture  generally  good;  warmed  by  stoves. 
Those  recently  built,  sa}^  fourteen,  have  ventilators;  the  rest  lower  the 
windows. 

School  Apparatus,  &c. — Twent3^-two  schools  have  globes;  about  one- 
half  maps;  sixten  have  Page's  Normal  chart. 

Text  Books. — Sanders'  series,  Davies',  Thomson's,  and  Adams'  Arith- 
metic, Monteith's  and  McNally's  Geography,  Brown's  Grammar,  Willson's 
History,  Davies'  Algebra,  and  a  few  Davies'  Geometry. 

Teachers. — About  one  male  to  two  females;  the  males  teach  mostly  in 
the  winter,  and  the  females  in  summer,  but  this  winter  the  greater 
portion  will  be  females,  on  account  of  the  war.  The  males  teach  about 
five  months;  females,  four  months.  Wages  of  males,  from  $18  to  $40 
per  month;  females,  from  $1.75  to  $5  per  week.  With  the  exception  of 
ten,  and  two  holding  State  certificates,  I  believe  they  all  attended  the 
institute.  Our  teachers'  associations  have  been  well  attended,  and  much 
interest  in  the  cause  of  education  manifested.  In  our  examinations  we 
have  found  it  necessary,  on  account  of  the  advanced  state  of  many 
schools,  to  extend  the  standard  of  qualification  beyond  the  requirements 
mentioned  in  the  Code.  The  branches  of  study  in  which  we  find  teachers 
best  prepared  are  spelling,  reading,  penmanship  and  arithmetic.  16 
have  first  grade  certificates,  130  the  second,  and  14  the  third.  Many  of 
our  teachers  possess  very  respectable  qualifications.  I  know  of  only 
four  having  State  certificates;  two  of  these  I  know  about,  having  been 
in  their  schools;  they  are  an  honor  to  the  profession. 

Academy. — The  academy  is  at  Watkins,  a  commodious  brick  building, 
with  all  the  conveniences  for  such  an  institution.  Number  of  students, 
121,  of  which  42  are  females,  averaging  14  years;  and  19  males,  aver- 
aging 13  years.  The  branches  taught  are  reading,  spelling,  penmanship, 
grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  book-keeping, 
sciences,  i.  e.,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  &c,,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
French  languages,  drawing  and  painting.  Number  in  teachers'  class, 
20.  Library,  224  volumes,  cost  $150.  Apparatus,  chemical,  philoso- 
phical and  school,  cost  $250.  Wages  paid  teachers:  principal,  $550; 
two  females,  one  $320,  the  other  $135.  Means  of  support:  tuition  bills 
and  what  is  received  from  the  Kcgents.  The  teachers  instructed  in  the 
academy  are  among  the  best  in  the  county. 
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Private  Schools. — None  of  any  account — on  the  decrease. 
Parochial  Schools. — None. 

Union  Free  Schools. — Two — Havana  and  Watkins. 

District  School  Libraries. — In  many  districts  the  people  seem  to  have 
lost  all  interest  for  them.  Some  have  a  respectable  collection  and  ex- 
hibit much  interest  for  them ;  but  in  the  greater  part  of  our  districts  the 
trustees  apply  the  library  money  to  the  teachers'  wages. 

Trustees. — The  one  trustee  system  is  on  the  ascendant — about  one- 
fifth  have  but  one;  about  one-half  have  complied  with  No.  116  Code. 

Teachers'  Institute. — Number  of  days  in  session,  11.  Instructors, 
S.  R.  Sweet,  Dugway,  Oswego  county;  L.  G.  Thomas,  Reading.  Sub- 
jects of  instruction — Principles  of  Education,  Intellectual  and  Practical 
Arithmetic,  Elementary  and  Rhetorical  Reading,  Algebra,  Grammar, 
Book-keeping,  History,  Geography  and  use  of  Globes,  Natural  Science, 
Composition,  Elocution,  Lectures  and  Discussions,  and  Vocal  Music. 

School  Commissioner. — 1st.  Nearly  all  the  schools  have  been  visited 
twice,  and  some  of  the  larger  ones  three  times  during  the  year. 

2d.  The  examination  of  teachers. 

3d.  Alteration  of  districts. 

4th.  Settling  district  difficulties,  of  which,  till  within  a  few  months, 
there  have  been  many. 

5th.  Counseling  with  trustees  and  teachers  with  regard  to  their  re- 
spective duties,  &c. 

Lectures  at  Institute. — S.  R.  Sweet,  ''On  Education;"  Amos  Brown, 
"Teachers'  Responsibility;"  F.  S.  Howe,  "General  Topics  on  Schools 
and  Teachers;"  Mr.  Carr,  "Popular  Education;"  N.  A.  Calkins,  "Object 
Teaching;"  C.  G.  Winfield,  "Moral  Sensibilities." 

Remarks. — The  schools  are  in  a  progressive  state;  the  teachers  ambi- 
tious and  desirous  to  excel  and  to  give  satisfaction.  In  fact,  the  schools 
for  the  last  year,  with  two  exceptions,  have  given  entire  satisfaction.  I 
have  had  much  pleasure  in  noticing  their  prosperity. 

State  Teachers. — Only  one  attended  and  took  an  interest  in  the  insti- 
tute; two  others  residing  near  the  village  took  no  part  in  it;  they  came 
in  occasionally  as  spectators. 

We  have  no  district  difficulties  at  present;  all  is  harmony  in  our 
county.  People,  I  believe,  are  well  satisfied  with  our  present  school 
system.  Respectfully, 

CHAS.  G.  WINFIELD, 

School  Commissioner. 

Havana,  December  1,  1862. 
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SENECA  COUNTY. 

Hon.  V.  M.  Rice,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  we  have  every  evidence  in  this  county 
of  the  gradual  development  of  a  healthier  public  sentiment  in  regard  to 
common  schools.  Our  present  system  of  public  instruction  commands 
the  assent  of  all  thinking  men.  The  logic  of  recent  national  events  has 
forced  us  to  realize  "the  inseparable  relation  of  universal  intelligence 
and  probity  to  the  strength  and  perpetuity  of  a  republican  government, 
and  the  moral  claim  of  every  child  to  an  education  commensurate  with 
the  importance  and  dignity  of  his  obligations  and  duties  as  an  upright  and 
loyal  citizen."  As  an  evidence  that  this  claim  is  felt  with  more  force  than 
formerly,  I  will  state  here  that  three  free  schools  have  been  organized  in 
this  county  during  the  past  year,  under  the  law  of  1853,  to  wit:  District 
No.  2,  in  Fayette;  No.  8,  in  Seneca  Falls;  and  No.  15,  in  Waterloo;  mak- 
ing, with  the  one  before  existing  in  Waterloo,  four  in  the  county.  These 
schools  are  all  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Attendance, — The  attendance  of  persons  of  school  age  upon  our  com- 
mon schools,  though  not  so  general  as  desirable,  has  been  fully  up  to 
the  former  average,  notwithstanding  a  large  quota  of  our  population 
has  been  called  to  the  battle-field,  thus  producing  a  scarcity  of  laborers 
severely  felt,  and  sensibly  affecting  the  attendance  upon  both  our  com- 
mon schools  and  academies. 

Rate-Bills. — Rate-bills  seriously  affect  the  attendance  in  small  dis- 
tricts. Such  districts  must  necessarily  hire  cheap  teachers  to  avoid 
oppressive  rate-bills;  and  thus,  having  inefficient  schools,  a  discouraging 
apathy  generally  pervades  them;  while  our  large,  healthy  districts, 
employing  good  teachers,  pay  comparatively  much  larger  rate-bills  with- 
out grumbling. 

Provision  for  Instruction  of  Pupils, — There  is  adequate  provision  for 
the  public  instruction  of  all  the  children  in  the  county,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  in  the  villages  of  Waterloo  and  Seneca  Falls.  The  latter 
has  a  population  of  2,183  persons  of  school  age,  and  its  public  schools 
cannot  accommodate  one-third  of  that  number.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
private  schools,  of  which  we  find  11  in  that  village,  attended  by  an 
aggregate  of  300  pupils.  The  former,  though  much  better  provided  for, 
still  maintains  four  private  schools,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of 
100  pupils. 

School  Houses,  &c. — The  character  and  condition  of  our  school  houses, 
sites,  out-buildings,  &c.,  are  steadily  improving  from  year  to  year. 
Dilapidated  old  buildings  by  the  road-side  are  still  used  in  many  instances, 
but  they  are  rapidly  giving  place  to  commodious  structures,  surrounded 
with  play  grounds,  out-buildings,  &c.,  and  furnished  within  with  com- 
fortable seats  and  desks. 

School  Apparatus. — The  supply  of  school  apparatus  is  limited  to  black- 
boards and  maps.    Few  districts  possess  anything  beside  these. 
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Text  Books. — Text  books  are  generally  well  supplied.  The  branches 
of  study  generally  pursued  are  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  grammar,  and  in  many  schools,  physical  geography,  history, 
physiology  and  algebra. 

Public  opinion  is  now  generally  averse  to  sending  pupils  to  school  at 
so  early  an  age  as  formerly.  Few  children  commence  school  under  five 
to  seven  years  of  age,  except  in  large  villages,  where  those  much 
younger  are  sent,  apparently  to  get  them  out  of  the  way.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  the  children,  especially  in  rural  districts,  do  not  attend  school 
regularly  after  the}'  are  about  twelve  years  of  age,  being  kept  at  labor  a 
part  of  each  year;  and  very  few  over  eighteen  years  of  age  attend  at  all. 

Though  the  general  standing  and  progress  of  common  schools  are 
much  in  advance  of  former  years,  there  is  yet  much  room  for  improve- 
ment. "What  our  schools  need  more  than  anything  else  is  an  increased 
earnestness  of  interest  and  sympath}^  for  them  among  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Let  the  public  mind  once  be  fully  aroused  to  the  transcendent 
importance  of  common  school  education;  let  the  vastness  of  the  issues 
involved  be  clearly  seen  and  felt;  and  men  will  act.  The  teachers' voca- 
tion will  be  rightly  estimated,  professional  teachers  will  multiply,  and 
that  constant  change  of  instructors,  so  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  our  schools,  will  no  longer  be  necessary. 

Teachers. — Of  the  teachers  employed  during  the  past  year,  38  per 
cent,  are  males,  and  62  per  cent,  females.  Of  the  males,  14  per  cent, 
follow  teaching  as  a  permanent  employment;  these  generally  devote  five 
to  fifteen  years  to  the  business,  and  their  wages  vary  from  $25  to  $40  per 
month.  Of  the  females,  about  40  per  cent,  make  teaching  a  permanent 
employment  until  they  get  married,  which  renders  the  time  the}^  devote 
to  the  business  rather  uncertain ;  their  wages,  as  teachers,  vary  from 
$10  to  $24  per  month.  The  attendance  of  teachers  upon  institutes  has 
been  very  general  for  several  years  past,  and  town  teachers'  associations 
are  now  being  formed  throughout  our  county;  these  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce good  results.  In  my  examinations  of  teachers,  I  use  both  oral  and 
written  questions;  I  find  applicants  generally  best  prepared  to  teach 
arithmetic  and  grammar,  and  most  deficient  in  orthography,  geography, 
history,  &c.  Few  excel  in  penmanship;  and  good  readers  are  very  rare. 
About  25  per  cent,  of  our  teachers  have  studied  some  work  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching.  The  certificates  granted  are  mostly  of  the 
second  and  third  grades.  Owing  to  the  enlistment  of  some  of  our  best 
teachers,  the  supply  of  first  grade  teachers  has  not  equaled  the  demand 
this  fall. 

Normal  School  Graduates. — We  have  had  but  Jive  Normal  graduates 
employed  in  this  county  during  the  past  year.  These  graduates  are 
usually  excellent  teachers;  but  I  regret  to  say,  that  their  general  influ- 
ence and  zeal  for  the  common  good  are  not  what  we  have  a  right  to 
expect.  They  too  often  hold  themselves  aloof  from  teachers'  institutes 
and  associations,  as  though  they  belonged  to  a  higher  sphere  than  those 
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who,  though  following  the  same  employment,  have  not  enjoyed  the  same 
advantages. 

Academies. — We  have  an  academical  department  in  the  union  school 
at  Waterloo,  and  an  academy  at  Seneca  Fulls,  and  one  at  Ovid.    I  have 
gathered  the  following  statistics  in  relation  to  these  institutions: 
Seneca  Falls  Academy:  Whole  number  of  students  during  one  year,  50 


Students,  8  to  12  years  of  age   14 

"       12  to  16  3-ears  of  age   22 

16  to  21  years  of  age   14 

Volumes  in  library     500 


Chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  out  of  repair  and  not  used. 
Studies  pursued:  English  branches,  mathematics,  including  geometry, 
Latin  and  Greek. 

Teacher's  salary,  $400.    One  teacher  supported  by  Literature  Fund 
and  tuition.    Tuition  averages  810  per  year. 
One  brick  building  in  moderate  repair. 

The  Seneca  Collegiate  Institutue  at  Ovid,  presents  the  following 


statistics : 

Whole  number  of  pupils  during  the  year   105 

Number  of  pupils  in  primary  department   30 

Number  in  senior  department,  10  to  14  years  of  age   40 

14  to  18  years  of  age   22 

"                                      18  years  of  age  and  upward   13 

Volumes  in  library,  about   500 


Chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  worth  0600,  but  much  in  need 
of  repair. 

Studies  pursued:  The  same  as  at  Seneca  Falls  academy. 

Teachers  employed,  3.    Teachers'  salaries  are  paid  from  Literature 


Fund  and  tuition. 

Teacher  of  primary  department  receive  per  year  about   $100 

Preceptress  receives  about   300 

Assistant  preceptress  about   200 


Principal  receives  the  surplus  arising  from  tuition,  &c. ;  the  amount 
being  very  uncertain  and  usually  small. 

One  very  large  brick  building,  in  tolerable  repair,  used  for  boarders. 
A  commodious  wing  also  of  brick,  used  for  school  rooms. 

The  institution  is  heavily  in  debt. 

Rate  of  tuition  averages,  music  excepted,  $15  per  year. 

A  teachers'  class  is  taught  ever}^  year  in  one  of  these  institutions,  with 
good  practical  results  ;  yet  there  is  evident  need  of  more  care  in 
selecting  the  members  of  those  classes. 

Libraries. — District  school  libraries  are  generally  in  a  lamentable 
condition.  I  find  it  impossible  to  ascertain  in  most  cases,  the  number 
of  volumes  belonging  to  such  libraries  with  any  degree  of  exactness. 
Very  little  interest  is  manifested  in  the  subject.  The  books  get  scat- 
tered and  lost,  which  in  too  many  instances  is  not  a  matter  of  regret, 
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as  there  are  many  worthless  selections  made  by  trustees.  These  libra- 
ries when  properly  selected,  did  a  good  work  in  our  school  districts  in 
former  times;  but  in  this  day,  wlien  nearly  every  family  is  supplied  with 
books  of  their  own,  and  with  newspapers  and  periodicals,  they  are  hardly 
noticed,  and  the  majority  of  our  districts  take  the  liberty  of  appropriat- 
ing their  library  money  for  teachers'  wages. 

Trustees. — About  one-third  of  our  districts  have  but  one  trustee,  and 
public  sentiment  is  gradually  indorsing  that  plan.  The  requirements  of 
No.  116  of  the  Code  of  Public  Instruction  have  been  complied  with  by 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  districts  in  this  county. 

Teachers'  Institute. — The  annual  session  of  our  teachers'  institute  was 
held  at  Ovid,  October  6-lt,  1862.  We  were  in  session  eleven  days 
One  hundred  and  thirteen  teachers  were  in  attendance,  and  manifested 
a  lively  interest  in  all  the  exercises.  The  attendance  was  more  regular 
than  ever  before,  and  the  public  interest  more  marked  and  gratifying. 
Instruction  was  given  in  all  branches  usually  taught  in  common  schools. 
The  method  of  object  teaching  was  also  practically  illustrated  before  the 
institute  with  a  class  of  children,  brought  in  for  that  purpose. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  instructors  :  J.  Homer  French,  LL.  D,, 
Syracuse;  J.  A.  Gillet,  A.  M.,  Hector,  Schuyler  county;  S.  Holton, 
Seneca  Falls;  J.  S.  Boughton,  Farmer,  Seneca  county. 

Lecturers  and  their  Subjects. — J.  A.  Gillet,  "  Education  and  Astro- 
nomy;" Judge  Barlow,  ''Entomology;"  M.  F.  Grove,  "The  Soul  of 
Teaching." 

A  number  of  essays  upon  educational  subjects  and  the  practical 
duties  of  the  teacher,  were  read  by  different  teachers  of  this  county. 
Our  session  was  a  most  gratifying  success,  and  will  be  productive  of 
much  good. 

Commissioners'  Duties  and  Labors. — I  find  it  difficult  to  do  all  that 
should  be  done  in  a  district  so  extended.  I  have  visited  and  examined 
every  school  at  least  twice  (one  or  two  exceptions)  during  the  year, 
suggesting  such  improvements  in  teaching  and  discipline  as  appeared 
necessary.  I  hold  annually,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  examinations  of 
teachers  in  each  town  of  the  county.  The  fall  examinations  take  place 
at  the  institute.  The  above,  with  making  reports  and  apportionments, 
;  settling  disputes  which  sometimes  arise  in  districts,  and  familiar  talks 
or  lectures  in  different  localities,  on  subjects  connected  with  common 
schools,  form  the  major  part  of  my  labors.  In  discharging  these  duties 
and  those  incidental  thereto,  I  have  endeavored  by  every  means  in  my 
power,  (and  I  think  with  some  success)  to  excite  in  teachers,  trustees 
and  the  public  generally  an  increased  interest  and  activity  in  the  cause 
of  common  school  education. 

P.  Y.  N.  BODINE, 

School  Commissioner, 
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STEUBEN  COUNTY— First  District. 

To  the  Hon.  V.  M.  Rice  : 

The  attendance  upon  the  schools  is  generally  good.  During  the  win- 
ter term  nine-tenths,  and  during  the  summer  term  about  eight-tenths  of 
those  who  should  attend  are  present. 

In  the  more  rural  districts  the  people  are  in  favor  of  rate-bills.  In 
villages  they  are  generally  in  favor  of  free  schools. 

Six-tenths  of  the  school  houses  are  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  instruc- 
tion. The  rest  are  good — very  good.  Warmed  with  box  stoves;  venti- 
lated by  holes  in  the  walls — sometimes  by  lowering  the  upper  window. 

Apparatus  consists  chiefly  of  a  single  chart,  or  a  few  old  maps.  The 
union  school  at  Bath  has  globes,  maps,  and  charts. 

Sanders'  series  of  Readers  and  Spellers,  Brown's  Grammar,  Davies' 
New  Arithmetic,  and  Monteith's  Geography  are  the  text-books  generally 
used. 

The  average  age  of  commencing  school  is  at  about  six  years,  and  of 
leaving  school  about  sixteen. 

Our  schools  are  not  progressing  as  fast  as  before  the  war.  There  have 
been  since  then  more  of  a  call  for  cheap  teachers,  and  a  disposition  to 
employ  female  teachers  during  the  winter  term.  Very  many  of  our  best 
male  teachers  have  gone  to  the  war;  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  schools  are 
flourishing. 

Good  trustees  are  wanted  more  than  any  other  thing,  who  will  not 
hire  relatives  because  they  are  relatives,  &c.,  and  who  will  seek  the 
good  of  the  child  with  more  zeal  than  they  will  squeeze  a  penny  out  of 
a  teacher. 

Two-thirds  of  the  teachers  who  receive  license  are  females.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  schools  in  the  winter  term  are,  however,  taught  hj  males. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  males  work  on  the  farm  or  in  the  shop  in  the 
summer.  Very  many  of  the  females  teach  summers  and  attend  school 
winters. 

The  average  wages  of  the  females  in  the  summer  is  not  quite  two  dol- 
lars per  week;  of  the  males  in  the  winter  season,  about  sixteen  dollars 
a  month.  We  have  some  fifty  teachers  who  devote  their  whole  time  to 
the  business  of  teaching.  Only  about  half  of  the  teachers  in  this  dis- 
trict have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  institutes. 

I  meet  the  teachers  for  examination  twice  a  year  in  each  town.  The 
examinations  are  oral.  I  examine  on  all  the  common  branches — mode 
of  governing  and  general  knowledge.  I  give  a  few  first-class  certifi- 
cates; to  old  teachers  generally  the  second  grade;  and  to  all  new  teach- 
ers the  third.  There  are  some  ten  or  twelve  Normal  graduates  in  this 
district.    Their  influence  is  very  good. 

There  is  but  one  chartered  academy  in  this  district,  located  at  Pratts- 
burgh.  It  is  not  flourishing;  only  about  fifty  scholars  on  an  average. 
They  think  of  turning  it  into  a  union  school.    There  arc  three  important 
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private  schools,  which  are  called  academies — mostl}^  flourishing.  There 
are  no  parochial  schools.  One  colored  school  at  Bath — a  department  of 
the  union  school.  This  union  school  is  the  only  one,  so  far  as  I  know, 
organized  under  the  law  of  1853. 

Almost  every  school  district  has  a  library.  A  few  of  them  are  w^ell 
kept;  but  generally  their  condition  is  bad.  Many  of  the  books  are  scat- 
tered through  the  district  never  to  return  to  the  library.  They  are,  to 
a  great  extent,  of  no  general  value,  though  they  may  be  to  a  few  indi- 
viduals who  are  fond  of  reading.  The  books  are  generally  good.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  small  private  libraries,  and  a  goodly  number  of 
newspapers  taken. 

The  preference  generally  is  for  three  trustees.  Not  more  than  about 
one-eighth  adopt  the  one  trustee  system. 

The  Last  Institute. — The  last  institute  was  held  ten  Tvorking  days. 
Prof.  J.  W.  McLaurie,  of  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.,  was  chief  manager. 
Prof.  Calkins,  of  New  York  city,  assisted  for  about  two  days.  The 
commissioner  from  Livingston  county  and  the  commissioners  of  this 
county  assisted.  Teachers  were  drilled  on  the  common  branches — prin- 
cipally as  to  the  best  modes  of  illustrating,  of  conveying  knowledge,  of 
governing  schools,  &c.  The  object  method  w^as  especially  dwelt  upon 
b}^  Prof.  Calkins.  Specimens  of  different  methods  of  teaching  were 
given  by  the  teachers  themselves. 

Prof.  McLaurie,  Prof.  Smith,  of  Prattsburg  academy,  and  Prof.  Punn- 
nyan,  of  Sonora  high  scliool,  all  in  this  district,  gave  lectures,  as  did 
also  Prof.  Calkins — all  relating  to  common  school  education.  There  was 
a  large  attendance  every  evening,  and  deep  interest  manifested — as  was 
the  case  also  during  the  day. 

Labors  of  the  School  Commissioner. — I  have  had  on  hand  the  past  year 
very  much  business  relating  to  the  alteration  of  school  districts — con- 
siderable of  it  handed  down  to  me  from  my  predecessor.  I  have  not 
visited  as  many  schools  as  during  the  previous  year;  but  have  spent 
more  time  wnth  those  I  have  visited.  Having  had  afflictions  in  my  fam- 
ily, also,  I  have  been  detained  at  home  more  or  less.  Of  course,  this  re- 
port must  be  defective,  as  I  have  not  the  data  for  many  things  on  which 
the  Department  seeks  information. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

STEPHEN  VORHIS. 

Hammondsport.  January  5,  1863. 

Second  District. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

The  school  commissioner  of  the  second  assembly  district,  county  of 
Steuben,  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  enjoined  upon  him,  in  a 
circular  issued  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  respectfully 
submits  the  following  briefly  written  report: 
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In  this  assembly  district  there  are  one  hundred  and  seventeen  school 
districts;  one  hundred  and  fifteen  of  which  have  had  schools  in  opera- 
tion during  the  present  year.  The  average  time  in  which  school  has 
been  taught,  is  seven  months  and  two  days.  The  average  attendance 
of  persons  between  the  ages  of  4  and  21,  is  80  per  cent.  Thirty-three 
districts  have  received  public  money  sufficient  to  pay  their  teachers 
without  incurring  a  rate-bill  upon  the  patrons  of  the  schools.  In  these 
districts  the  average  attendance  has  been  84  per  cent.  The  percentage 
of  the  remainder,  in  which  rate-bills  have  been  levied,  is  78.  In  the 
rural  districts  the  people  meet  the  demands  made  by  rate-bills  cheer- 
fully; but  in  the  small  villages  they  have  a  tendency  to  decrease  the 
ratio  of  attendance  very  materially. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  fourteen  school  houses;  eight  of  which  are 
log  structures.  About  one-half  are  nearly  new;  two-thirds  are  in  good 
repair,  and  ventilated  by  either  raising  or  dropping  the  sash.  The  seats 
are  well  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  the  children.  All  are  sup- 
plied wnth  a  stove;  and  a  majority  are  furnished  wnth  a  blackboard, 
teacher's  desk  or  table,  and  chair;  only  a  very  few  are  favored  with 
maps,  charts  and  globe.  With  but  few  exceptions  the  siten  are  well 
chosen,  but  occupying  very  limited  space,  the  grounds  varying  from  the 
size  of  a  school  house  foundation  to  a  fourth  of  an  acre ;  and  most  univer- 
sally open  to  the  commons,  (only  three  inclosed  with  a  fence) ;  and  about 
one-fourth  are  sadly  in  want  of  out-buildings. 

The  text-books  in  general  use  are  Sanders'  Series  of  Readers  and 
Speller,  Davies'  and  Robinson's  Mathematics,  Monteith's  and  McNally's 
Geographies,  Brown's,  Wells'  and  Kenyon's  Grammars,  Willson's  His- 
tory and  AVright's  Orthography. 

The  branches  usuallj'-  pursued  are  reading,  spelling,  writing,  intellec- 
tual and  practical  arithmetic,  geography  and  grammar. 

The  pupils  generally  commence  their  attendance  at  the  age  of  five 
years,  and  end  at  eighteen — attending  summer  and  winter  till  they 
are  twelve  years  of  age;  and  only  winter  terms  from  that  age  until 
other  avocations  take  them  from  the  schools. 

There  w^ere  employed  as  teachers  in  the  schools  the  current  year, 
sixty-two  males  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  females.  The  number  that 
make  teaching  a  permanent  employment,  is  eight  males  and  fifty  females. 
The  majority  of  the  males  teach  during  the  winter  term,  and  the  residue 
of  the  year  is  occupied  with  other  employments.  Wages  paid  to  male 
teachers  vary  from  $12  to  S30  per  month,  averaging  about  $16,  exclu- 
sive of  board;  and  females  receive  from  $1.50  to  $4  per  week,  making  a 
general  average  of  $2  per  week. 

The  patrons  of  the  district  schools  are  becoming  more  and  more  inter- 
ested in  elevating  the  standard  of  the  common  schools,  and  fully  awak- 
ened to  the  importance  of  having  the  children  educated;  and  the  demand 
for  competent,  go-ahead  teachers  is  rapidly  increasing. 

There  is  a  teachers'  institute  organized  and  held  each  autumn,  in  this 
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county,  at  a  place  designated  by  the  commissiohers.  The  ratio  of 
attendance  from  each  assembly  district  depends  materially  upon  the 
point  located  for  the  purpose;  when  held  in  this  assembly  district  about 
one-half  of  the  teachers  attend,  but  when  held  in  either  of  the  other  dis- 
tricts only  about  10  per  cent,  are  benefited  by  them. 

At  accessible  points  in  the  several  towns  of  this  district,  each  fall 
and  spring,  the  undersigned  designates  a  time  and  place  for  meeting 
applicants  for  licenses  to  teach — one  day  is.occupied  for  the  examination 
at  each  place  of  meeting.  These  examinations  are  both  oral  and  writ- 
ten. Many  of  the  teachers  are  found  partially  deficient  in  orthography; 
and  very  many  whose  knowledge  of  history  and  grammar  is  very  cir- 
cumscribed; and  but  a  small  ratio  who  have  studied  any  work  treating 
of  the  "  theory  and  practice  of  teaching."  The  certificates  granted 
annuall}'-,  are  usually  of  the  second  grade. 

There  are  employed  in  this  district,  two  Normal  school  graduates,  two 
undergraduates,  and  four  holding  State  certificates.  Their  success, 
zeal  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education  have  a  salutary  influence; 
and  they  find  constant  employment.  The  demand  for  teachers  of  high 
qualifications  is  greater  than  the  supply. 

There  is  one  flourishing  academy  connected  with  the  free  union  school 
located  at  Corning.  Its  patronage  is  growing  constantly.  It  now  num- 
bers one  hundred  students;  ages  range  from  12  to  23  years,  averaging 
about  IT.  The  building  is  constructed  of  wood — well  arranged  in  every 
particular.  It  has  a  library  of  400  volumes,  a  philosophical  and  chemi- 
cal apparatus,  new  and  in  good  condition.  The  studies  pursued  are  the 
common  English,  philosophy,  physiologj^,  chemistry,  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, French,  Latin  and  Greek.  Tuition  $3.50  for  English  and  50 
cents  extra  for  each  foreign  language. 

Salaries  paid  to  teachers  are  as  follows,  viz:  principal  $800,  classical 
teacher  $500,  preceptress  $300,  and  assistant  $200.  The  institution  is 
supported  by  its  portion  of  the  Common  School  and  Literature  Funds  and 
a  direct  tax  to  meet  the  deficiency.  There  has  been  a  teachers'  class  con- 
nected with  this  academy  for  the  past  year,  and  it  is  now  in  operation, 
organized  under  the  direction  of  the  Regents  of  the  University;  it  is  ap- 
parently working  well  for  itself  and  the  institution,  giving  character  to  the 
school,  bringing  to  it  a  class  of  pupils  that  come  to  learn,  and  are  a  direct 
honor  and  benefit  to  it,  as  well  as  an  indirect  medium  through  which  they 
exert  an  influence  that  tends  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  teachers' 
profession. 

Hereunto  is  attached  a  table  showing  the  decrease  of  private  schools 
during  the  last  three  years: 

In  1860  number  of  schools  14.    Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  403 
1861       '■^  "       9  "  "  "  443 

it  1862  "  6.  "  "  "  "  28t 

There  is  but  one  union  free  school  in  this  district,  located  in  the  vil- 
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lage  of  Corning,  and  it  is  tl).c  largest,  most  successful  and  flourishing 
school  in  the  county. 

The  detail  of  labor  performed  by  commissioner  is  as  follows  :  During 
the  session  of  the  summer  and  winter  terms  of  school,  the  m.'ijor  part  of 
the  time  is  occupied  in  visiting  schools;  allotting  one-half  day  to  each 
visitation,  and  devoting  five  days  of  the  week  to  this  business — Satur- 
day, at  home  attending  to  answering  correspondence  and  various  other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  office.  The  interim  between  the  terms  is  used 
in  meeting  teachers,  attending  to  the  organization  and  alteration  of  dis- 
tricts, holding  teachers'  institutes,  and  in  making  the  annual  report  to 
the  Department. 

Yours  very  obediently, 

E.  D.  PECKHAM, 

School  Commissioner. 

Third  District. 

The  third  assembly''  district,  Steuben  county,  comprises  eleven  towns 
in  the  western  part  of  the  county.  The  district  is  very  long,  extending 
from  Livingston  county  to  Pennsylvania. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  district. 
Some  of  the  towns  have  been  settled  longer  than  others,  and  have  become 
more  wealthy.  In  such  towns  the  school  districts  are  better  organized, 
and  the  schools  better  sustained.  There  has  been  a  disposition,  in  many 
places,  to  divide  school  districts,  and  those  having  authority  in  that 
matter  have  yielded  until  the  districts  have  become  so  small  that  they 
are  unable  to  employ  the  better  class  of  teachers. 

In  most  of  the  districts  the  attendance  at  school  is  very  good.  I  find, 
however,  that  it  is  better  the  first  part  of  the  term  than  near  the  close. 

The  rate-bills,  I  think,  keep  but  very  few  from  school,  being  generally 
very  low. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  school  houses  are  old  and  inconvenient.  Some, 
in  the  winter,  are  uncomfortable.  They  are  all  framed  except  five,  two  of 
which  are  brick,  and  three  log.  One  of  the  log  houses  is  being  replaced 
by  a  good  frame  one.  The  citizens  of  Hornellsville  have,  during  the 
season,  built  a  very  large  brick  school  house,  which  is  an  ornament  to 
the  place,  and  reflects  credit  upon  the  public  spirit  of  its  citizens.  If 
other  districts,  in  proportion  to  their  means,  would  do  as  well,  the  school 
houses  would  average  better  than  at  present.  The  sites  of  those  school 
houses  which  have  been  built  recently  are  larger  and  better  arranged 
for  play  grounds  than  those  of  the  older  houses. 

Most  of  the  schools  are  well  supplied  wnth  textbooks.  In  some,  there 
is  not  the  uniformity  that  could  be  desired.  Sanders'  Readers  and 
Davies'  Mathematics  are  in  general  use.  There  is  quite  a  variety  of 
grammars. 
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Algebra  is  studied  in  the  more  advanced  schools;  but  in  the  most  of 
them  only  the  common  branches  are  pursued. 

I  find,  in  nearly  all  the  schools,  some  pupils  that  are  very  young. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  children  draw  public  money  at  the  age  of  four 
years,  encourages  their  attendance  at  that  early  age. 

In  respect  to  the  wants  of  the  schools,  I  would  state  that  more  thorough 
drilling  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  the  elementary  branches,  and  more 
general  interest  on  the  part  of  patrons,  are  among  the  most  urgent. 

The  proportion  of  male  and  female  teachers  is  about  four  of  the  latter 
to  one  of  the  former.  The  wages  of  male  teachers,  in  the  winter,  is  from 
$15  to  $25  per  month;  of  females,  from  $2  to  $4  per  week.  In  summer, 
the  schools  are  mostly  taught  by  female  teachers,  at  from  $2  to  $3  per 
week.  The  districts  usually  board  the  teachers,  besides  paying  the 
above  wages.  The  attendance  of  teachers,  from  this  district,  at  the  insti- 
tute this  season,  was  not  very  full.  The  institute  was  held  at  Bath, 
and  most  of  our  teachers  live  twenty  miles  or  more  from  that  place. 
The  institute  was  held  during  the  terms  of  the  academies,  so  that  many 
did  not  attend  on  that  account. 

In  respect  to  my  mode  of  examination,  I  would  state  that  I  usually 
require  of  teachers  written  examinations.  I  have  them  go  through  with 
some  black-board  and  other  oral  exercises,  so  as  to  judge  of  their  ability 
to  teach. 

Respectfully, 

RODNEY  DENNIS, 

School  Commissioner. 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY— First  District. 

Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir — In  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Department,  I  would 
respectfully  submit  the  following  report : 

This  district,  as  will  be  seen  on  referring  to  the  abstracts,  is  composed 
of  the  five  eastern  towns  of  the  county  of  Sufiblk,  which  towns  are  di- 
vided into  sixty-two  organized  school  districts,  besides  some  three  or 
four  in  which  no  public  schools  are  maintained.  No  alterations  have 
been  made  in  the  boundaries  of  these  districts  during  the  past  year,  nor 
have  any  material  changes  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
schools,  with  but  one  exception.  Districts  Nos.  11  and  21  of  the  town 
of  Southampton,  and  No.  9  of  the  town  of  Easthampton,  composing  the 
village  of  Sag  Harbor,  have  been  consolidated- — a  union  school  organ- 
ized under  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature,  and  now  in  successful  opera- 
tion. This  is  really  a  forward  movement  in  educational  matters;  audit 
promises  an  important  reform,  in  this  respect,  not  only  in  the  village 
itself,  but  in  this  part  of  the  county  generally.  The  school,  as  now  or- 
ganized, comprises  three  departments.    First,  the  academic,  under  the 
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charge  of  the  principal  and  two  female  assistants,  with  an  attendance 
of  about  75  pupils.  Second,  the  intermediate,  conducted  by  a  male 
graduate  of  tlie  Normal  school  of  some  years'  experience,  and  one  I'eniale 
assistant;  and  third,  the  primary,  which  is  composed  of  two  separate 
schools,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  same  number  of  female  teachers — 
all  with  an  attendance  in  the  aggregate  of  about  400  pupils.  In  order 
that  the  system  of  schools  thus  inaugurated  may  develop  its  full  benefits 
to  the  village,  it  is  necessary  that  a  building — large,  commodious,  and 
constructed  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  such  school — be  erected  on  a 
site  near  the  centre  of  the  place.  Of  this  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
teachers,  are  well  aware;  and  I  doubt  not,  from  the  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened view  they  take  of  the  educational  interest,  that  it  is  a  necessity 
which  will  not  long  be  wanting. 

Of  the  condition  of  public  instruction  generally  in  this  part  of  the 
county,  I  wish  I  could  report  more  favorably.  It  is  far  from  what  it 
should  be,  when  we  consider  the  means  employod  by  the  State  in  fur- 
nishing funds  so  liberally  to  support  the  schools,  and  facilities  abundant 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers — by  the  county,  in  its  organizations  of 
institutes  and  teachers'  associations. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  stolid  indifference  with  which  the  public, 
jealous  as  it  is  in  respect  to  other  matters  which  concern  its  interests, 
regards  the  subject  of  popular  instruction. 

But  there  is  a  lighter  shade  to  the  picture.  In  a  general  survey  of 
the  schools,  much  may  be  discovered  to  encourage  hope.  Compared 
with  the  past,  the  present  is  auspicious-.  The  teachers  now  employed 
are,  in  the  main,  better  qualified.  The  subjects  of  study,  and  the  order 
in  which  they  are  presented,  are  more  in  accordance  with  the  laws  which 
govern  true  mental  culture.  In  very  many  instances,  the  topical  method 
of  conducting  school  recitations  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  one  by- 
printed  questions  and  answers.  The  general  appearance  of  the  school- 
rooms; their  internal  arrangements  and  fair  supply  of  school  apparatus; 
the  good  order  maintained  within,  without  the  aid  of  corporal  punish- 
ment, and  the  ample  playgrounds  provided — all  give  evidence  of  a 
deeper  interest  being  taken  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement 
of  the  young. 

The  importance  of  proper  ventilation,  once  wholly  neglected,  now 
receives  attention.  The  seats  and  desks  are  constructed  more  with 
reference  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  pupils.  The  schools  are  well  pro- 
vided with  blackboards,  and  their  appearance  testifies  that  they  are  of 
daily  use  in  conducting  the  exercises.  Globes,  maps  and  charts  are 
very  generally  furnished,'offering  essential  aid  to  the  teacher  in  illus- 
trating, and  to  the  pupils  in  comprehending  the  subjects  of  study  for 
which  they  are  designed. 

But  one  school  house  has  been  erected  during  the  year  witiiin  the 
district  of  my  supervision,  and  that  has  been  done,  so  far  as  was  practi- 
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cable,  with  the  modern  improvements.    Some  of  the  old  ones  have  been 
repaired  and  improved  in  their  accommodations. 

The  branches  of  study  pursued  are  mostly  the  primary.  In  many  of 
the  winter  schools  I  found  classes  in  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  book- 
keeping; and  in  two,  Latin  with  the  more  advanced  mathematics.  An 
evil  exists  of  pursuing  too  many  branches  at  the  same  time,  a  prac- 
tice which  tends  more  to  distract  or  confuse  the  learner  than  to  develop 
mental  power.  Our  teachers  are  too  apt  to  labor  with  the  old  idea,  that 
stuffing  the  head  and  loading  the  memory  with  facts,  however  discon- 
nected, is  educating.  In  witnessing  the  school  exercises  I  have  fre- 
quently called  the  attention  of  teachers  to  this  evil,  and  have  as  often 
pursuaded  them  to  avoid  it. 

Our  schools,  like  those  of  the  more  rural  parts  of  the  State  generally, 
are  made  up  at  the  different  seasons  with  quite  different  materials.  In 
the  summer,  we  find  the  smaller  children  with  a  predominance  of  misses 
in  attendance.  The  average  of  attendance  is  also  much  smaller,  being, 
as  near  as  I  can  judge,  about  three -fifths  of  that  in  the  winter.  The 
summer  schools  are,  in  a  majority  of  the  districts,  continued  in  session  a 
shorter  time  than  those  of  the  winter.  The  winter  schools  are  composed  ^ 
more  of  the  larger  boys,  ranging  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 
They  usually  attend  quite  steadily  for  three  or  four  months,  while  during 
the  milder  seasons  they  are  found  laboring  on  the  farms  or  off  on  the 
water.  This  class  of  pupils,  as  might  be  expected,  are,  in  the  main, 
backward  and  untractable — possessing  but  little  taste  for  study,  they 
often  tax  alike  the  ingenuity  and  patience  of  the  teacher. 

I  can  hardly  forbear  remarking  here  that  the  character  of  our  schools 
suffers  much  from  the  heterogeneous  and  constantly  changing  materials 
of  which  they  are  formed.  A  term  will  open  with  say  eight  or  ten 
pupils,  and  these  of  a  tender  age — after  the  first  week  one  and  other 
will  be  dropping  in  until,  perhaps  by  the  fifth  or  sixth,  the  school  will 
have  arrived  at  its  maximum  attendance;  the  smaller  children  will  now 
be  leaving  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  weather  and  their  being 
crowded  out,  and  will  remain  at  home  until  a  few  of  the  closing  weeks 
of  the  term,  and  by  the  time  the  term  closes  the  school  will  be  com- 
posed wholly  of  this  latter  class.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  winter 
schools;  but  the  same  is  true,  to  some  extent,  of  the  summer  ones.  Now 
it  will  appear  that  with  such  difficulties  to  contend  with  no  teacher, 
however  well  qualified,  can  accomplish  much  that  will  be  acceptable  to 
his  employers  or  satisfactory  to  himself 

Of  the  teachers  employed  it  may  be  said,  they  are  of  all  g-rades  of 
.qualifications.  AVhile  some  are  of  the  first  class,  having  minds  fitted 
both  by  nature  and  education  for  their  calling,  we  have  others  for  whom 
neither  of  these  agents  have  done  enough.  It  is  a  fact  not  to  be  dis- 
guised, that  the  character  of  our  schools  and  the  state  of  public  instruc- 
tion fall  far  below  the  standard  which  the  educational  aids  afforded  by 
the  State  and  county,  and  the  liberal,  progressive  spirit  of  the  age 
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demand.  And  this  is  so  more  directly  from  the  want  of  more  teachers 
that  are  better  fitted  for  their  work.  But  teachers  of  this  class  cannot 
be  employed  in  a  great  majority  of  the  districts,  from  the  fact  that  the 
districts  are  small  and  the  people  do  not  feel  able  to  pay  them.  Here  is 
the  difliculty,  and  one  hard  to  be  met.  Now,  that  our  schools  may  be 
supplied  with  competent  teachers,  the  business  of  teaching  must  be  fol- 
lowed as  a  profession.  But  where  is  the  young  gentleman  of  requisite 
abilities  who  can  alFord  to  prepare  himself  for  this  purpose,  unless  he 
can  be  assured  of  a  compensation  for  his  services  which  will  justify  him 
in  the  cost  of  such  preparation?  If,  too,  as  the  case  is  in  a  majority  of 
the  districts,  a  female  of  moderate  attainments,  and  at  a  less  remunera- 
tion will  answer  for  the  summer  school,  how  is  the  professional  teacher 
then  to  be  employed  ?  Why,  manifestly  only  out  of  his  profession,  which 
is  absurd.  No  one  can  afford  to  qualify  himself  for  the  business  of 
teaching  unless  he  can  be  furnished  with  a  school  the  greater  portion  of 
the  year,  and* at  a  compensation  which  would  remunerate  the  same 
amount  of  talent  and  preparation  in  the  other  professions. 

But  the  plea  of  inability  to  pay  first  class  teachers  is,  in  a  respectable 
portion  of  the  district,  truthfully  made;  for  they  are  sparsely  settled 
and  too,  by  people  in  moderate  circumstances.  And  in  this  connection 
I  would  observe,  that  a  fruitful  source  of  this  pecuniary  inability  arises 
from  a  practice  which  obtains  with  the  more  wealthy,  of  sending  their 
children  to  some  academy  or  select  school  located  within  the  district  or 
near  by.  I  have  frequently  noticed  that  the  district  schools  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  higher  institutions,  were  the  proorest  in  almost  every 
respect.  They  seem  to  be  eclipsed — the  interest  is  all  taken  from  them. 
I  think  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  cases  of  this  kind,  would  be  the 
enactment  of  a  law  appropriating  the  public  moneys  according  to  the 
ratio  of  attendance,  rather  than  the  basis  of  population.  I  would  not 
be  understood  as  decrying  these  high  schools.  A  certain  number  of 
them  is  necessary  to  meet  the  public  want.  To  them  it  belongs  to  take 
the  graduate  from  the  common  school,  and  fit  him  for  a  yet  higher  insti- 
tution. It  is  from  their  midst  that  we  are  to  look  for  teachers  for  the 
common  school;  but  in  answering  these  ends  they  need  not  encroach 
upon,  or  exert  an  influence  detrimental  to  the  common  school. 

We  have,  located  in  this  part  of  the  country,  five  academies,  besides 
the  academic  department  of  the  union  sciiool  at  Sag  Harbor.  These 
schools  are  taught  by  graduates  of  colleges;  some  with  one,  and  one,  I 
think,  with  two  female  assistants.  The  attendance  ranges  from  30  to  90 
pupils.  Two  of  these  schools  are  tolerably  furnished,  with  philosophic 
apparatus,  but  the  libraries  are  inferior.  In  two  of  these  academies, 
teachers'  classes  have  been  instructed  during  my  term  of  office,  and  they 
both  bore  a  good  examination.  I  might  add  here,  that  the  teachers  of 
these  high  s  hools  do  not  interest  themselves  much  in  educational 
matters  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  own  institutions.  They  do  not 
identify  themselves  with  the  educational  movements  of  the  county — 
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seldom  attending  to  the  institutes  or  teachers'  associations — or  frater- 
nizing, to  the  extent  that  could  be  wished,  with  the  teachers  of  the  com- 
mon school. 

The  district  libraries,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  do  not  receive  the  attention 
they  merit.  In  most  of  the  districts  the  books  are  kept  in  the  school 
room,  in  cases  often  without  lock,  and  hence  of  constant  access  to  the 
pupils.  I  frequently  notice  the  books  lying  promiscuously  about  the 
room,  minus  covers,  and  much  torn.  Nor  are  these  books  read  as  much 
as  they  were  formerly,  either  by  the  children  or  parents.  From  six  dis- 
tricts, as  the  abstract  will  show,  no  report  of  the  number  of  volumes 
was  made.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  a  much  more  economical 
arrangement  if  the  money  now  used  to  augment  the  number  of  these 
volumes,  could  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  school  apparatus,  or 
text  books  for  indigent  children,  or  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages. 

In  about  two-thirds  of  the  districts,  the  former  method  of  keeping 
three  trustees  in  oflSce  is  still  adhered  to. 

As  to  the  number  of  districts  in  which  the  trustees  have  complied  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law,  in  furnishing  a  blank  book  for  keeping  a 
record  of  the  finances,  &c.,  I  cannot  speak  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
In  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  schools  I  find  a  permanent  school 
register  of  prescribed  form,  for  the  use  of  the  teacher;  they  appear  to 
be  well  kept  and  carefully  handled.  I  would  notice  here,  that  the 
reports  of  the  trustees  made  this  year  are  filled  out  very  accurately,  and 
bear  a  neater  and  more  business-like  appearance  than  those  of  last  year. 
I  found  only  three  errors  to  correct. 

An  association  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  continue  to  hold  their 
regular  semi-annual  sessions,  and  these  meetings  are  well  attended. 
The  exercises  are  carried  on  mainly  by  the  older  and  more  experienced 
members  ;  but  every  teacher,  however  small  his  attainments,  is  per- 
mitted and  even  solicited  to  engage  in  them.  While  these  gatherings  are 
highly  beneficial  to  the  teacher  in  awakening  his  ambition  and  inspiring 
him  with  fresh  zeal,  they  also  serve  to  keep  alive  among  the  people  a 
spirit  of  progress  and  enlarged  desires  for  a  more  elevated  standard  of 
public  instruction.  These  exercises  consist  in  discussing  questions 
pertaining  to  educational  matters — in  reading  essays  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  and  in  explaining,  by  some  member,  to  a  class  selected  from 
the  association,  but  in  the  presence  of  all,  some  principle  or  topic  of 
study,  after  the  manner  of  a  school  recitation.  At  the  evening  sessions 
the  people  of  the  neighborhood  usually  congregate  in  large  numbers  to 
witness  the  exercises,  and  listen  to  a  lecture  from  some  professional 
educator  from  abroad. 

A  teachers'  institute  was  held  in  the  court  house  in  Riverhead,  com- 
mencing on  the  13th  of  October  and  continuing  in  session  through  the 
week.  Owing  to  reasons  beyond  the  control  of  the  commissioners,  it 
was  not  thought  expedient  to  hold  it  any  longer.  Prof.  N.  A.  Calkins, 
of  New  York  city,  officiated  as  principal  instructor,  assisted  by  Mr.  A.  G. 
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Merwin,  of  Port  Jefferson.  Lectures  having  a  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
education  were  given  severally  by  Prof.  Calkins,  Hon.  P.  W.  Ricord, 
State  Superintendent  of  New  Jersey,  and  Prof.  J.  F.  Stoddard,  of  New 
York  city.  The  weather  was  pleasant,  the  attendance  good,  and  the  re- 
sults were  highly  satisfactory,  both  to  the  teachers  and  the  commission- 
ers. For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  labor  accomplished,  and  the 
impetus  given  to  the  cause  of  education,  I  would  refer  you  to  the  report 
of  my  colleague,  Commissioner  Nicoll,  of  the  second  district — a  school 
officer  to  whose  large  experience,  untiring  zeal,  and  unceasing  efforts  we 
are  greatly  indebted  for  the  improved  condition  of  our  schools,  and  the 
respectable  position  our  county  holds,  in  this  regard,  among  the  sister 
counties  of  the  State. 

J^inally,  I  would  state,  in  reference  to  my  own  labors,  that  I  have  visited 
all  the  schools  under  my  supervision  once  duri|)g  the  past  year — a  great 
portion  of  them  twice,  and  some  three  times.  The  winter  schools,  being 
the  larger — receiving  the  most  of  the  public  money,  and  sharing  to  a 
greater  extent  the  sympathy  of  the  people — have  received  the  greater 
portion  of  these  visits.  And  to  have  these  provided  with  able  teachers, 
such  as  realize  the  responsibility  of  their  office,  and  look  upon  the  pecu- 
niary compensation  they  receive  as  a  secondary  consideration,  compared 
with  the  consciousness  of  having  well  done  their  work  and  the  happy 
results  to  follow — this  has  been  my  high  aim,  and  the  end  to  which  my 
best  efforts  have  been  directed. 

I  have,  during  the  year,  granted  certificates  of  qualification  to  89 
candidates — 6  of  the  first  grade,  53  of  the  second,  and  30  of  the  third. 
To  8,  certificates  have  been  refused  for  incompetency. 

In  conducting  school  examinations,  it  has  been  my  plan  to  let  the 
teacher  pursue  that  course  which,  in  his  or  her  opinion,  was  best  calcu- 
lated to  show  the  condition  of  the  school — varying  the  exercises  as  little 
as  possible  from  the  usual  routine.  This  method  has  given  me,  at  the 
same  time,  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  qualifiations  of  the  teacher, 
especially  of  his  aptness  to  teach. 

I  have  made  it  a  point  to  confer  with  trustees  and  school  officers  when- 
ever opportunity  offered,  and  to  co-operate  with  them  in  any  measure  hav- 
ing for  its  end  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  popular  education.  So 
far  as  was  practicable,  I  have  been  present  at  the  institute,  the  teach- 
ers' associations,  and  school  meetings,  and  have  endeavored,  by  my 
presence  and  humble  efforts,  to  aid  the  cause  which  looks  forward  with 
hope  to  the  rising  generation,  and  sees  in  it  a  state  of  society  more  ele- 
vated in  point  of  intellectual  capacity  and  moral  culture — a  cause  wor- 
thy of  the  good  wishes  and  best  efforts  of  every  friend  of  humanity. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  JONES  LUDLOW, 

School  Commissioner. 
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Huntington,  Suffolk  County,  December  1,  1862. 
To  Hon.  V.  M.  Rice,  Supt.  of  Puh.  Instruction : 

In  compliance  with  the  directions  contained  in  your  circular  of  August 
2*Tth,  1862,  the  undersigned,  school  commissioner  for  the  western  district 
of  Suffolk  county,  begs  leave  respectfully  to  submit  the  following  report: 

The  attendance  upon  the  common  schools  of  this  district  cannot  be 
accurately  determined.  Quite  a  large  number  of  the  school  houses  are 
not  supplied  with  the  proper  register  in  which  the  daily  attendance  of 
pupils  can  be  correctly  noted;  while  in  others,  so  supplied,  the  necessary 
care  and  labor,  which  should  be  exercised  in  properly  transcribing  them, 
are  not  found  in  the  trustees,  whose  duty  it  is  to  perform  that  important 
work.  Hence,  the  plan  of  guessing  at  the  attendance  prevails  too  gen- 
erally to  make  any  reliance  upon  trustees'  reports  advisable.  I  presume, 
however,  from  observation  and  inquiry  in  districts  with  which  I  am  per- 
sonally familiar,  that  the  average  of  those  who  attend,  for  a  portion  of 
the  year,  upon  the  common  schools,  will  not  vary  much  from  one-half  of 
those  enumerated  as  of  school  age.  This  result  m2Ly  be  traced  to  the 
fact  that  children  between  four  and  five  years  of  age  are  seldom  sent  to 
school,  while  those  who  have  attained  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  are 
kept  at  home  to  assist  in'the  labors  and  occupations  of  their  parents.  In 
some  neighborhoods,  too,  local  prejudices  prevail  against  the  common 
school,  and  in  favor  of  some  "select"  institution;  while  in  others,  the 
apath}^  of  parents  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  their  offspring 
is  such  as  to  dishearten  any  teacher,  and  discourage  all  efforts  in  their 
behalf. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  getting  rid  of  rate-bills,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  free  schools,  would  favorably  affect  the  average  of  attendance. 
The  families  of  indigent  persons  are  now  cheerfully  exempted  by  the 
action  of  trustees,  and  complaints  are  rarely  made  of  a  free  exercise  of 
the  discretionary  power  in  this  respect,  which  the  statute  confers  upon 
them. 

In  no  w^ay  is  the  educational  improvement,  which  has  taken  place  in 
this  district  within  the  few  years  past,  more  marked  than  in  the  character 
and  condition  of  its  school  houses,  their  sites  and  out-buildings,  their 
furniture,  and  the  modes  in  which  they  are  warmed  and  ventilated.  The 
old  and  time-worn  structures  of  a  former  generation  have  either  given 
place  entirely  to  new  and  commodious  buildings,  or  have  been  so 
remodeled  as  to  be  suitable  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  applied. 
The  ancient  open,  wide-mouthed  fire-places,  before  which  the  smaller 
pupils  were  roasted  alive,  while  those  at  a  distant  part  of  the  room  were 
chilled  with  cold,  have  been  superseded  by  modern  stoves,  burning  either 
coal  or  wood,  or  by  furnaces  in  the  basement,  with  registers  in  floors 
above.  Proper  ventilation  is  secured  by  hanging  the  upper  and  lower 
window  sashes,,  j>-nd  the  introduction  of  the  most  approved  patent  venti- 
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fators  through  the  roofs  of  the  buildings.  The  backless  benches  and 
continuous  desks,  which  "  ran  around  the  room/'  have  been  permitted 
to  run  out  of  doors,  and  been  replaced  by  modern  school  furniture, 
properly  graded  to  the  age  and  size  of  pupils.  Outbuildings,  securing 
privacy  and  convenience  to  persons  of  either  sex,  have  been  erected,  and 
are  kept  in  order  by  careful  supervision  of  the  teacher.  Maps,  globes, 
outline  maps,  and  a  fair  supply  of  geographical  and  matheniatical 
apparatus,  are  found  in  nearly  every  school  room. 

The  sessions  of  teachers'  institutes  and  associations,  subjecting  all 
who  participate  in  them  to  a  uniform  and  similar  mode  of  instruction, 
have  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  a  uniform  system  of  text  books,  and 
of  similar  methods  of  imparting  knowledge,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
have  enabled  our  teachers  to  present  now  branches  of  study  in  a  philo- 
sophical manner,  at  once  attractive  and  beneficial  to  the  pupil.  To  do 
this,  we  have  found  it  necessary,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  dispense  with 
the  question  and  answer  method,  and  to  introduce  the  topical  system  of 
recitation.  Charts  and  diagrams,  with  models  and  pictures,  are  found 
most  effective  in  exciting  the  attention  of  the  pupil,  while  the  arrange- 
ment of  each  study,  in  its  natural  order,  tends  to  aid  the  memory  and 
stimulate  inquiry.  The  teacher's  rule  of  action  is,  "divide  and  donnej" 
that  of  the  pupil,  "observe  and  investigate."  In  this  connection,  I  can- 
not but  express  much  regret  that  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  our 
children  attend  school  at  all  only  from  the  age  of  five  to  that  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years,  and  during  much  of  that  period  only  for  a  few  of  tiie  winter 
months,  has  made  it  necessary,  and  expedient,  indeed,  for  the  teacher 
to  dispense  with  any  systematic  method  of  imparting  instruction,  and  to 
direct  his  efforts  to  doing  only  what  the  urg'ent  circumstances  of  the 
"pupil  seem  to  indicate  as  most  applicable  to  his  individual  case.  What 
we  lack  most  is  not  energ}^  and  enthusiasm  in  our  teachers,  but  a  healthy 
condition  of  public  sentiment,  which  may  induce  parents  to  set  aside  at 
least  a  few  years  of  the  child's  life  to  the  continuous  and  rigorous 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  It  is  this  incessant  halting  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil — this  repeated  going  back  to  begin  again — this  coming  to  school 
one  day  in  the  week,  which  does  more  to  dwarf  the  intellect,  to  inculcate 
careless  and  shiftless  habits  of  business,  to  impress  the  child  with  the 
insignificant  value  of  education  as  compared  with  the  importance  of 
manual  labor,  than  all  the  precepts  and  all  the  examples  of  the  best 
teachers  in  the  world  are  pinverful  to  counteract.  While  in  the  progress 
of  our  schools  I  see  much  to  encourage,  and  nothing  which  should  dis- 
hearten, I  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils 
above  enumerated  is  in  an  earnest  and  life-long  devotion,  on  the  part  of 
educators,  to  the  thorough  prosecution  of  their  work.  Tiie  energetic 
school  ofiicer  and  the  devoted  teacher  secure  at  once  the  c(^nridence  of 
the  most  thoughtless  parent,  and  the  respect  of  the  reckless  one.  Gentle 
expostulation,  if  well-timed,  may  influence  both ;  while  legislation,  or  any- 
thing which  savors  of  compulsion,  will  render  both  more  determined  and 
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obstinate,  in  exact  proportion  to  their  original  thoughtlessness,  reckless- 
ness and  ignorance. 

The  proportion  of  female  to  male  teachers  in  this  district,  as  shown  in 
my  statistical  report  for  the  current  3-ear,  is  as  two  to  one.  This 
porportion  has  for  several  j^ears  past  been  gradually  and  regularly 
increasing,  and  bids  fair  in  time  to  put  all  our  schools,  especially  those 
in  districts  strictly  rural,  into  the  hands  of  the  gentler  sex.  This  change 
is  mainly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  females  devote  themselves  more 
strictly  and  faithfully  to  the  work  of  preparation  for  teaching — regard- 
ing it  as  a  principal  and  not  a  secondary  emploj^ment — pursue  it  with 
more  energy  and  assiduity,  are  consequently  more  successful  in  their 
efforts  when  properly  sustained  and  appreciated,  and  are  content  with  a 
smaller  rate  of  compensation.  Male  teachers  usually  get  about  thirty 
dollars  a  month,  exclusive  of  board;  while  females  of  similar  capacity 
and  equally  well  qualified  are  content  with  twenty  dollars.  A  class  of 
third  grade  female  teachers,  who  are  principally  employed  during  the 
summer  terms,  and  as  assistants  in  our  graded  schools,  receive  on  the 
average  fifteen  dollars  per  month.  These  are  not  often  employed  dur- 
ing the  winter,  but  devote  that  time  to  attending  school  and  preparatory 
study.  About  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  of  this  district  attend  the  ses- 
sions of  the  institute  and  association,  in  the  same  proportion  of  two 
females  to  one  male,  and  representing  all  the  grades  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest.  These  grades  are  now  determined  by  examinations,  which  are 
held  in.  April  and  September  of  each  3'ear.  Appointments  extending 
over  two  weeks  are  fully  advertised  for  a  month  previous  in  the  county 
newspapers,  made  at  certain  designated  school  houses,  at  each  of  which 
all  the  teachers  of  the  neighborhood  desiring  examination  are  duly 
assembled.  Printed  copies  of  questions  on  the  different  branches  of 
study  are  carefully  prepared  and  duly  submitted  to  the  candidates,  who 
are  required  to  write  out  the  answers  upon  slieets  of  blank  paper,  in  a 
certain  time,  without  consulting  text-books,  and  without  communication 
with  each  other.  Questions  not  correctly  answered,  or  not  answered  at 
all  in  the  time  allowed,  are  counted  as  failures.  Three  hours  are  usually 
allotted  to  this  kind  of  exercise,  and  one  hour  to  an  oral  examination 
into  methods  and  principles  of  teaching.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  correct 
answers,  in  each  branch  of  study,  is  required  to  enable  the  applicant  to 
hold  a  license  of  the  lowest  grade;  seventy-five  per  cent,  for  the  second 
grade;  while  certificates  of  the  first  grade  are  only  given  when  all  the 
answers  are  correct,  and  the  candidate  has  exhibited  afterwards  in  the 
school-room  his  ability  to  instruct,  govern,  and  direct  a  school  satisfac- 
torily. While  I  confess  that  the  most  careful  and  thorough  examination, 
either  written  or  oral,  will  not  alwaj^s  bring  out  the  desired  result,  and 
determine  who  are  and  who  are  not  teachers,  it  yet  seems  to  me  much 
more  fair  and  equal  than  any  other.  In  the  first  place  it  subjects  all  the 
teachers  of  a  district  to  the  same  series  of  questions,  which,  of  course, 
are  renewed  each  spring  and  fall;  it  economizes  time  and  labor  on  the 
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part  of  the  examining  officer;  it  avoids  the  Scylla  of  excessive  bland- 
ness  and  partiality  of  the  well  fed  and  warmed  school  commissioner  of 
to-day,  and  the  Charybdis  of  acerbity  and  "  bearishness"  of  the  same  dig- 
nitary, suffering  to-morrow  from  an  ill-digested  dinner.  As  long  as 
physiologists  agree  that  the  condition  of  the  mind  is  dependent  upon  the 
tone  of  the  stomach,  it  were  w^ell  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  these  calami- 
ties by  a  prudent  preparation  beforehand. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  branches  of  study  our  teachers  exhibit  the 
greatest  ability  to  teach.  They  are  usually  best  prepared  for  examina- 
tion upon  arithmetic,  from  the  fact  that  they  imagine  that  tliey  will  find 
this  the  most  difficult  of  any,  and  hence  devote  more  time  to  its  prepara- 
tion. Their  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  or  the  want  of  it  rather,  will  be 
the  test  of  their  acceptability  to  the  patrons  of  the  schools  where  they 
may  seek  employment.  Very  few  of  our  teachers  have  set  apart  any 
time  to  the  study  of  the  "Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,"  although 
works  of  this  character  are  generally  found  in  our  district  libraries,  and 
as  generally  read.  Instruction  upon  this  subject  has  been  given,  in  the 
most  thorough  manner,  in  our  institutes  for  the  past  six  or  seven  years; 
and  as  each  person  attending  was  required  to  take  full  notes  of  all  that 
was  said,  those  notes  furnish  now  a  valuable  source  of  reference  to 
those  who  desire  to  pursue  their  investigations  into  this  department  of 
professional  knowledge. 

The  supply  of  teachers  of  a  high  grade  is  fully  equal  to  the  demand, 
which  is  not  so  large  as  would  be  desirable.  At  least  one-half  of  all  the 
certificates  granted  annually  are  of  this  grade;  while,  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  teachers  w^ho  have  been  employed  during  the  past 
year,  we  include  ten  who  hold  the  license  of  the  State  Superintendent, 
and  three  who  are  graduates  of  the  Normal  school.  Some  six  or  seven 
of  the  undergraduates  of  the  same  institution  are  also  employed,  and 
all  are  to  be  commended  for  their  intelligence,  energy  and  zeal  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  adopted  calling. 

Our  district  can  boast  of  but  one  academy,  located  at  Millersplaco,  in 
the  town  of  Brookhaven.  It  has  failed  to  be  a  paying  investment  for 
the  trustees,  and  has  been  much  neglected  of  late  years.  During  the 
winter  season  a  school  is  maintained  in  it,  but  never  of  such  a  kind  as 
to  exert  any  perceptible  influence  upon  the  state  of  education  in  that 
neighborhood.  The  number  of  pupils  taught  is  usually  about  fifteen;  at 
what  charges  for  tuition,  and  with  what  success  to  those  who  attend,  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  say. 

Of  private  schools — or  as  they  are  generally  called  "select  schools" — 
we  are  blessed  with  an  abundance,  and  with  fair  prospects  of  increase 
in  the  future.  Thirty-five  are  reported  in  my  last  abstract,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  nearly  six  hundred  pupils.  They  are  the  result  of  the  dis- 
appointment which  is  occasionally  experienced  by  those  who  vainly 
apply  for  certficates  to  teach  district  schools;  and  as  their  founders  have 
little  capital  invested — usually  less  than  is  required  for  a  third-grade 
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license — their  success  or  failure  is  a  matter  of  very  trifling  importance 
to  communities  in  which  they  are  established. 

Although  we  have  some  tv/o  or  three  clergymen  who  devote  a  portion 
of  their  leisure  time  to  imparting  instruction,  we  have  no  parochial 
schools  in  the  strict  meaning-  of  the  term.  Of  colored  schools  we  have 
two;  one  located  at  x\mityville  and  one  at  Huntington.  Both  are  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  district  school. 
The  one  at  Amity  ville  has  an  average  of  twenty-five  pupils,  and  is  taught 
for  six  months  in  each  year  by  a  colored  teacher,  duly  qualified  with  a 
certificate  of  the  third  grade.  The  amount  of  public  money  drawn 
by  the  colored  children  of  school  age  is  apportioned  by  the  trustees  to 
this  school,  and  the  balance  of  teachers'  wages  is  made  up  by  private 
contributions  from  Quakers  and  others  interested  in  the  education  of 
this  class  of  children.  At  Huntington,  a  special  department  of  the 
union  school  is  set  apart  for  colored  pupils,  and  a  properly  qualified 
teacher  assigned  to  it  by  the  board  of  education  at  a  salary  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum.  About  thirty  of  these  pupils  regularly  attend 
this  school. 

We  have  in  this  district  no  union  free  school  organized  under  the  act 
of  1853.  The  union  school  at  Huntington  was  organized  in  1858,  under 
a  special  act  of  incorporation,  and  is  not  entirely  free — a  small  charge 
in  each  term  being  made  for  tuition  to  each  pupil  attending.  This  insti- 
tution has  flourished  beyond  the  expectations  of  its  most  sanguine 
friends;  and  under  the  act  of  April,  1862,  admitting  such  union  schools 
to  a  participation  in  the  funds  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  to  their  super- 
vision, it  promises  to  be  of  essential  service  in  the  preparation  of  a  class 
of  teachers  for  successful  employment  in  our  rural  schools. 

The  Condition  of  district  school  libraries  is,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
becoming  worse  every  year.  The  number  of  volumes  reported  in  such 
libraries  for  1862  was  12,037;  for  1861,  12,310;  for  1860,  11,322,  and 
for  1859,  12,579.  These  figures  do  not  so  much  indicate  a  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  volumes,  as  they  do  a  want  of  care  and  investigation,  on 
the  part  of  trustees,  into  the  actually  existing  number.  Many  of  the 
books  are  old  and  worn  out;  not  from  study  and  use,  but  from  improper 
handling  and  neglect.  Purchases  made  each  year  are  generally  of  books 
not  at  all  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  appropriation  was  intended; 
and  inasmuch  as  they  fail  to  suit  the  popular  taste,  they  are  neglected, 
and  seldom  read.  Book  agents  travel  through  the  county  with  such  an 
assortment  as  they  think  best,  and  trustees  quietly  acquiesce  iu  the  selec- 
tion which  they  see  fit  to  make.  Very  few  families  being  without  a  daily 
or  weekly  paper,  and  the  news  of  the  day  being  the  most  attractive 
reading  which  can  well  be  presented,  the  demand  for  school  libraries 
may  be  considered  as  past,  and  the  era  of  their  usefulness  at  an  end; 
yet,  in  districts  where  the  amount  of  money  apportioned  is  coiisiderable, 
and  due  care  is  exercised  in  the  purchase  of  standard  works  of  acknow- 
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ledged  litdVaiy  merit,  the  library  still  forms  a  valuable  accoinpaniment 
to  the  school,  and  a  useful  feature  in  our  common  school  system. 

At  the  election  which  occurred  in  October,  1858,  after  the  passage  of 
the  act  to  reduce  the  number  of  trustees,  a  large  majority  of  the  dis- 
tricts elected  but  one  trustee.  Since  that  time  the  same  districts  have 
gradually  crept  back  to  the  old  number,  and  but  four  or  five  of  the 
strictly  rural  districts  are  willing  to  abide  the  "one  mau  power;"  and  of 
the  eighty-eight  districts  under  my  supervision,  about  sixty  are  govern- 
ed by  three  trustees,  and  these  are  usually  the  smaller  and  feebler  ones. 
This  result  is  mainly  attributable  to  local  and  peculiar  causes — such  as 
private  jealousy,  and  the  fear  of  conferring  too  much  power  upon  a  sin- 
gle individual.  About  one  in  ten  of  these  boards  of  trustees  have  com- 
plied with  the  directions  of  No.  116  of  the  Code  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  furnished  their  school  houses  with  proper  registers  and  suitable 
blank  books. 

The  last  teachers'  institute  of  this  county  was  held  at  Riverhead,  the 
county  seat.  The  session  commenced  on  the  13th  of  October,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  afternoon  of  the  18th.  Prof.  N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New 
York  city,  and  Mr.  A.  G.  "Merwin,  of  Port  Jefferson,  were  employed  as 
instructors,  the  former  acting  as  principal  conductor,  and  giving  lessons 
upon  arithmetic,  reading,  geography,  spelling  and  object  teaching — the 
latter  confining  himself  entirely  to  language.  Prof.  Stoddard,  of  New 
York  city,  delivered  one  evening  lecture,  and  spent  one-half  day  in  giving 
instruction  upon  advanced  arithmetic  and  higher  mathematics.  Hon.  Mr. 
Eicord,  State  Superintendent,  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  delivered 
one.  evening  lecture.  Eighty-seven  teachers  were  in  attendance,  and 
exhibited  marked  interest  in  the  various  exercises  and  lectures.  The 
people  of  the  county  continue,  as  in  former  years,  to  show  a  decided 
partiality  for  these  lectures,  and  a  proper  preference  for  the  employment 
of  teachers  who  participate  in  the  instructions  given. 

For  the  'detail  of  labors  performed  by  the  school  commissioner  in  dis- 
charge of  duties,  I  can  simply  refer  you  to  m^^  abstract,  which  was  duly 
forwarded  to  you.  I  have  endeavored  to  visit  all  the  schools  under  my 
supervision,  at  least  twice  in  each  year.  Sometimes  when  the  school 
was  in  session  but  six  months,  I  have  been  unable  to  do  so.  I  believe, 
however,  that  in  the  matter  of  visitation,  I  have  done  as  much  as  time 
would  allow,  or  as  much  as  the  necessities  of  the  several  districts  made 
imperative.  I  have  also  devoted,  as  before  shown,  two  weeks  in  April, 
and  two  in  October  to  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  have  endeavor- 
ed at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  to  carry  out  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
the  wishes  of  the  Department,  and  to  promote  sound  education,  elevate 
the  character  and  qualifications  of  teachers,  improve  the  means  of  in- 
struction, and  advance  the  interests  of  the  schools  in  my  charge. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  while  I  remain  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  NICOLL,  School  Commissioner. 
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SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 

Special  report  of  Sullivan  county,  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1862  : 

Attendance. — Eight  persons  of  school  age,  out  of  every  fifteen,  at- 
tend school  a  part  of  the  year. 

Rate-Bills. — Public  sentiment  is  opposed  to  rate-bills,  and  is  in  favor 
of  a  school  fund  large  enough  to  defray  all  expenses  of  schools. 

Houses,  &c. — The  school  houses  are  generally  too  small,  the  rooms 
low,  and  can  be  ventilated  only  by  opening  doors  or  raising  windows. 
Great  destitution  of  out-buildings. 

Apparatus. — But  few  schools  have  even  a  small  globe;  some  only  one 
or  two  little  black-boards. 

Studies. — The  studies  pursued  are  spelling,  reading,  arithmetic,  geo- 
graphy, grammar,  penmanship,  and  history  of  the  United  States. 

Text  Books. — Many  kinds;  too  great  a  variety  in  the  same  school. 
Public  sentiment  is  in  favor  of  a  well  selected  set  of  the  same  kind  for 
all  the  schools. 

Wants. — Better  houses,  seats,  desks,  and  means  of  ventilation;  a 
greater  sameness  of  text  books,  live  teachers,  and  more  liberal  'patrons. 

Teachers. — Three  females  to  one  male  are  employed  in  the  schools. 
One-half  of  the  former  follow  it  as  a  permanent  employment;  not  one- 
tenth  of  the  latter  can;  they  cannot  compete  with  the  low-prices  of  the 
other  sex.  The  wages  of  males  are  from  $15  to  $35  per  month;  of 
females,  from  $t  to  $20  per  month.  Not  one  in  three  of  either  sex  attend 
the  institutes.  Few  have  studied  any  work  treating  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching.  I  have  given  about  an  equal  number  of  second 
and  third  grade  licenses.  Teachers  of  high  qualifications  too  seldom 
demanded;  low-priced  ones,  with  too  low  qualifications  for  teachers,  are 
in  great  demand,  but  not  needed. 

Academies. — The  Liberty  Normal  Institute,  and  Monticello  Academy. 
Members  of  teachers'  classes  seldom  fail  in  their  efforts  as  teachers.  I 
think  the  benefit  of  teachers'  classes  very  decided. 

Private  Schools. — There  are  18  private  schools  in  this  district;  the 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance  is  347. 

Libraries. — The  libraries  are  in  bad  condition;  books  not  well  selected, 
and  little  read.    The  library  money  is  generally  paid  to  teachers. 

Trustees. — The  people  are  in  favor  of  three  trustees.  Nearly  every 
district  has  complied  with  the  requirements  of  No.  116  of  the  Code  of 
Public  Instruction. 

No  institute  has  been  held  since  October,  1861. 

ALBERT  STAGE, 

School  Commissioner. 
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TOMPKINS  COUNTY. 

Ithaca,  December  29,  1862. 
Hon.  V.  M.  Rice,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Sir — In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  send  you  the  following 
report : 

I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  those  of  school 
age  who  attend  the  schools.  The  schedule  of  attendance  made  out  by 
trustees,  I  find  in  very  many  instances  to  be  mere  guess  work  ;  and  in 
many  cases  no  schedule  is  prepared. 

I  might,  however,  say  that  the  attendance  is  quite  general;  very  fcvv^, 
if  any,  are  deterred  by  the  rate-bill,  for  there  prevails  an  enlightened 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  exempting  those  who  are  legitimate  objects 
of  exemption  ;  and  in  almost  all  cases  the  rate-bill  is  so  light  that  little 
or  no  opposition  is  manifested  to  it. 

The  provisions  for  instruction  in  this  county  are  now  so  ample,  that 
none  need  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  acquiring  a  good  common  school 
education. 

School  Houses. — We  have  many  elegant  and  commodious  school  houses, 
conveniently  seated  and  ventilated,  and  furnished  with  blackboards, 
maps,  charts,  globes,  &c,,  and  ample  play  grounds;  some  of  these  are 
tastefully  ornamented  with  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  also  furnished  with 
suitable  out-buildings.  But  we  have  a  few  of  those  way-side  nuisances 
in  the  last  stages  of  dilapidation,  which  remind  us  that  a  little  of  the 
semi-barbarous  age  clings  even  to  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. But  dirt  and  rust,  Old  Father  Time  and  Young  Anierica's  jack- 
knife  will  bring  them  down,  to  be  replaced,  we  hope,  with  structures 
more  in  consonance  with  the  generous  and  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age. 

Some  of  the  houses  are  ventilated  by  modern  ventilators  in  the  ceil- 
ing, the  majority  by  the  windows  being  let  down  from  the  top,  a  few  by 
broken  clapboards  and  holes  in  the  wall.  They  are  warmed  by  stoves, 
wood  beine:  used  as  fuel. 

o 

Text  Books. — Wright's  Orthography,  Sanders'  Readers  and  Spellers, 
Parker  &  Watson's  Readers,  Town's  Analysis,  Sanders'  Analysis,  Col- 
ton  &  Fitch's  Geograplijes,  Thomson's  Arithmetics,  Davies'  Arithmetics, 
Robinson's  Algebras,  Brown's  Grammar,  Clark's  Grammar. 

The  branches  of  study  most  generally  pursued,  are  orthography 
and  reading  writing,  composition,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and 
algebra. 

The  pupils  commence  going  to  school  at  the  age  of  five  or  six,  and 
sometimes,  if  the  parents  are  very  anxious  to  get  them  out  of  the  way, 
they  are  sent  younger.  They  generally  attend  winter  and  summer  until 
they  are  about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  then  only  winters  until  they 
are  seventeen  or  eighteen,  at  which  age  most  of  the  pupils  quit  the 
common  schools. 

General  Progress. — Through  the  influence  of  teachers'  institutes, 
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teachers'  class,  and  a  more  thorough  system  of  supervision,  and  a  uni- 
formity of  text-books  having  been  secured,  more  system  and  order  have 
been  introduced  into  the  schools,  and  they  are  consequently  making 
rapid  progress. 

Most  Urgent  Wants. — The  most  urgent  wants  of  the  schools  are  maps, 
globes,  charts,  and  apparatus,  by  which  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the 
principles  of  the  sciences  taught.  The  most  urgent  want  of  teachers  is 
a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  of  teaching;  and  if  some  uni- 
form system  of  conducting  teachers'  institutes  was  adopted,  and  thor- 
oughly competent  teachers  furnished  by  the  Department  to  manage 
them,  and  their  attendance  at  the  institute  or  a  teachers'  class  made  a 
prerequisite  for  a  teacher's  license,  it  would  give  our  schools  an  immense 
impetus. 

Teachers. — The  proportion  of  male  and  female  teachers  is  about  one  to 
three.  There  being  so  few  large  schools  in  our  county,  only  about  ten 
or  twelve  male  teachers  are  permanently  employed.  About  one-half  of 
the  females,  and  one-tenth  of  the  males  follow  teaching  as  a  permanent 
employment  Of  the  males  who  follow  it  as  a  temporary  employment, 
a  portion  teach  from  one  to  three  terms,  and  man}^  more  teach  during  the 
winter  and  work  on  farms  during  the  summer.  The  females  devote  from 
one  to  twenty  years  to  the  profession,  or  until  a  good  offer  presents  itself 
to  manage  Si  private  school. 

The  wages  of  males  in  the  rural  districts  range  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  month,  and  board;  and  in  a  few  of  the  larger  schools  thirty 
to  thirty-five  dollars.  The  wages  of  females  from  one  and  a  half  to 
three  dollars  a  week  for  the  summer  term,  and  from  two  to  four  dollars 
(and  board),  for  the  winter  term. 

About  one-half  of  our  teachers  attend  regularly  the  teachers'  insti- 
tutes and  associations. 

I  examine  teachers  in  orthography,  reading,  grammar,  composition 
tion,  analysis  of  the  English  language,  arithmetic  (mental  and  written), 
geography,  &c.  A  part  of  the  examination  is  written,  and  a  part  oral. 
At  each  examination  I  call  attention  to  some  needed  improvement,  and 
at  each  succeeding  examination  insist  upon  a  higher  grade  of  scholar- 
ship and  greater  proficiency.  I  find  the  deficienctes  not  so  much  in  know- 
ledge of  the  text-books  as  in  the  science  of  teaching. 

Grades  of  Certificates. — I  have  been  very  cautious  in  granting  certi- 
ficates of  the  first  grade— only  about  one  in  twenty,  three-fourths  of  the 
second  grade,  and  the  rest  of  the  third  grade.  There  being  so  few  large 
schools  in  our  county,  we  have  but  little  benefit  from  the  labors  of  Nor- 
mal scholars,  as  they  engage  elsewhere  in  more  permanent  situations. 

Ithaca  Academy. — The  building  is  of  brick,  three  stories  high,  40  by  60 
feet,  with  a  wing  of  wood  30  by  60  feet,  two  stories,  and  is  in  excellent 
repair.  The  average  number  of  students  for  the  year  was  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight.  The  library  consists  of  462  volumes,  and  the  apparatus 
and  cabinet  are  valued  at  $900. 
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Studies. — Greek,  Latin,  German  and  French  languages;  Sciences — 
Philosophy,  chemistry,  geology,  physiology,  physical  geography,  botany, 
geography;  Mathematics — Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
surveying-  English  Language — Grammar,  rhetoric,  English  history,  U. 
S,  history. 

Wages  of  Tkachers. — Principal,  $1,000;  mathematical  teacher,  $450 
to  $500;  Preceptress,  $350;  assistant  preceptress,  $252. 

Sources  of  Support. — Tuition  bills,  share  of  Literature  Fund,  interest 
of  a  permanent  fund  of  $4,000.  Rates  of  tuition,  $4  to  $6  the  term  of 
14  weeks — music  extra,  $10. 

Trumansburgh  Academy. — The  number  of  students,  is  17;  the  value  of 
the  lot  and  building,  is  $4,325;  the  value  of  the  library,  consisting  of 
262  volumns,  is  $281;  the  value  of  the  apparatus,  is  $593. 

All  the  common  and  higher  English  branches  usually  pursued,  includ- 
ing surve3''ing  and  engineering,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  music,  painting, 
drawing,  &c.,  are  here  taught. 

The  only  revenue  is  tuition,  and  appropriation  from  the  Literature 
Fund.  Tuition  from  $4  to  $6.  Salaries  of  four  teachers,  (two  part  of 
the  time,)  $1,200. 

Groton"  Academy. — Pupils  in  attendance,  151;  average  age,  17 — but 
few  less  than  twelve;  value  of  lot  and  buildings,  $5,800;  of  librarj^, 
$500;  apparatus,  $450.  The  branches  taught  are  those  usually  taught 
in  other  academies.  Wages  paid  teachers,  $1,400.  Supported  by  tui- 
tion from  pupils  and  amount  received  from  Literature  Fund.  Rates  of 
tuition,  $3,  $5  and  $6  per  term. 

The  instruction  of  teachers'  classes  in  our  academies  is  accomplishing 
much  good  in  elevating  the  standard  of  qualifications. 

The  number  of  private  schools  is  13;  pupils  in  attendance,  345. 

District  School  Libraries. — Two-thirds  of  the  districts  now  devote  the 
library  money  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages.  The  libraries  are 
decidedly  neglected. 

Private  libraries,  periodicals  and  newspapers  have  very  nearly  super- 
seded school  district  libraries. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  districts  have  adopted  the  one  trustee  system; 
many  adhere  to  the  old  S3^stem,  because  of  its  antiquity.  About  one- 
third  have  complied  with  No.  116  Code  of  Public  Instruction;  much 
trouble  and  confusion  are  experienced  in  consequence  of  non-compliance. 

Teachers'  Institute. — The  last  institute  held  in  our  county,  commenced 
at  Ithaca,  October  13ih,  and  continued  two  weeks.  The  exercises  were 
conducted  by  Rev.  George  Kerr,  LL.  D.,  Watertown,  N.  Y.;  Prof.  M. 
R.  Barnard,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Prof.  S.  G.  Williams,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Prof.  I). 
W.  Fish,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Profs.  McBride  and  Knettles,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 

Instruction  wa^  given  in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  grammar, 
arithmetic,  geography,  algebra,  object  lessons,  "Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching,"  &c. 

[Assem.  No.  20.]  24 
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Lectures  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Kerr  on  ''Astronomy;'^  "The  Teacher 
and  his  Qualifications;'^  ''The  Work  of  the  Teacher;''  by  Dr.  Parker  on 
"Anatomy,  Physiology,  Hygiene,  &c. ;"  by  Prof.  M.  R.  Barnard,  "The 
Materials  to  Work  Upon,  and  the  Means  of  Accomplishing-  this  Work;'' 
M.  R.  Barnard  on  "  Object  Teaching;"  Rev.  D.  Lorry,  Ithaca,  on  "The 
Importance  of  Teaching  as  a  Profession;"  Miss  Nivison,  M.  D.,  Drj'-den, 
N.  Y.,  "Woman  and  her  Education;"  Emerson  W.  Keyes,  Esq,  "Life 
in  Education,  and  Education  in  Life." 

The  number  of  teachers  in  attendance,  153.  A  very  lively  interest 
was  manifested  in  the  exercises,  not  only  by  the  teachers,  but  by  the 
public  generally;  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  it  wiis  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  profitable  sessions  ever  held  in  the  county. 

School  Commissioner. — The  details  of  labors  performed,  as  you  are 
aware,  are  numerous.  The  school  commissioner  is  emphatically  the  ser- 
vant of  the  people.  Their  demands  upon  his  time  are  constant.  My 
district  being"  one  of  the  largest  in  the  State — nearly  double  the  average 
size — I  find  it  impossible,  in  addition  to  the  work  inseparably  connected 
with  the  office,  to  visit  the  schools  as  often  as  I  could  wish.  I  endeavor, 
therefore,  to  promptly  attend  to  all  the  official  business  connected  with 
the  office,  and  spend  the  remaining  portion  of  my  time  in  visiting  those 
teachers  and  schools  most  needing  my  personal  attention. 

And,  in  conclusion,  I  know  that  our  schools  are  making  commendable 
progress  in  system,  order,  thoroughness,  and  proficiency  in  attainments 
in  all  the  essentials  of  a  common  school  education. 

I  am  sir,  yours,  &c., 

J.  D.  THATCHER, 

School  Commissioner. 


ULSTER  COUNTY— First  District. 

To  Hon.  V.  M.  Rice,  Siqjt.  Public  Instruction  : 

The  undersigned,  school  commissioner  for  the  first  district  of  Ulster 
county,  begs  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

In  relation  to  common  schools  within  my  district,  I  can  say  as  to  the 
attendance  of  persons  of  school  age:  in  some  places  the  people  appreciate 
instruction,  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  rate-bill  to  sustain  a 
good  school;  in  others,  where  they  do  not  have  the  same  appreciation 
of  educational  facilities,  they  keep  their  children  at  home,  rather  than  be 
taxed  with  a  rate-bill;  whilst  in  other  places,  again,  they  employ 
teachers  at  low  wages,  and  only  apply  the  public  money,  and  in  such 
cases  the  attendance  Avill  be  larger.  I  think  the  people  tire  ready  to  try 
a  judicious  system  of  free  schools.  And  I  think,  also,  this  would  result 
in  offering  better  wages,  and  thereby  call  out  better  talent  in  the  teachers' 
profession. 

As  to  the  provisions  for  the  instruction  of  pupils,  I  have  only  to  say 
that  these  are  in  accordance  with  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers.  I 
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find  where  teachers  arc  up  to  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age,  tliey  soon 
inspire  their  pupils  and  einph)yers  with  the  same  spirit,  and  then  the 
people  are  willing  to  furnish  all  necessary  appliances  for  teaching. 

School  Houses. — A  large  majority  of  these  are  good,  and  many  of 
them  new,  and  well  arranged  as  to  furniture,  ventilation,  &c. 

School  Apparatus  is  not  much  used  in  many  of  our  schools.  Many  of 
them  have  not  even  a  globe;  and  where  they  have  them,  in  many  cases 
they  are  not  much  used.  The  branches  of  study  are  the  ordinary  com- 
mon school  branches.  In  a  very  few  cases  some  of  the  higher  studies 
are  pursued. 

Some  parents  send  their  children  to  school  at  a  very  earl}''  age,  some- 
times before  they  have  reached  the  age  of  four  years;  and  many  of  them 
leave  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  even  younger.  Many  are  allowed  to 
attend  school  but  a  part  of  the  year.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  if  there 
was  no  rate-bill  to  pay,  the  children  that  most  need  schooling  would 
attend  more  regularly. 

There  is  a  manifest  desire  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  and  I 
think  that  an  active  working  commissioner  can  easily  make  great 
improvement.  But  I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  under  its  appro- 
priate head.  I  think  the  most  urgent  want  of  our  common  schools  is  well 
trained,  energetic  teachers. 

Teachers  — In  my  district  there  are  now  employed  61  teachers,  of 
whom  23  are  males,  and  38  females.  Of  these,  perhaps  one-third  follow 
it  as  a  permanent  business,  and  the  remainder  as  a  temporary  employ- 
ment, merely  to  fill  up  a  few  months  in  the  winter,  or  as  a  means  of 
getting  func^s  to  enable  them  to  prepare  for  some  other  profession.  As 
to  wages  they  are  shamefully  low,  as  you  can  easily  see  by  the 
abstract  accompanying  this.  The  attendance  at  the  institute  this  year 
was  a  great  improvement  on  last  year,  and  the  largest  that  has  ever  yet 
been  in  this  county.  I  examine  the  teachers  in  their  knowledge  of  the 
branches  they  are  required  to  teach,  and  their  mode  of  presenting  them 
to  the  pupils.  The  certificates  I  have  granted  have  been  of  the  second 
and  third  grades.  I  have  granted  but  three  of  the  first  grade.  There 
is  not  as  great  demand  for  teachers  of  high  qualifications  as  might  be 
supposed,  in  a  section  of  country  like  this.  I  know  of  but  three  Normal 
school  graduates  in  my  district  who  are  teaching,  and  two  under- 
graduates. Four  of  these  succeed  very  well;  one  of  them  does  not. 
They  are  not  in  greater  demand  than  other  teachers. 

Academies. — There  are  two  in  m}^  district;  number  of  pupils,  150. 
Buildings  good;  libraries  quite  extensive;  chemical  and  philosophical 
apparatus  not  very  extensive.  Studies:  common  English,  with  higher 
mathematics,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  the  sciences.  Wages  paid  to 
teachers,  they  declined  to  state. 

Private  Schools. — These  have  diminished  during  the  3'car.  Our  pub- 
lic schools  are  improving  so  much  that  the  attendance  at  private  schools 
eci."  e  ases. 
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Parochial  Schools. — These  exist  only  among"  the  Catholics.  The 
attendance  is  quite  large,  but  very  many  of  the  Catholic  children  attend 
our  public  schools. 

Schools  for  Colored  Children. — There  are  none  in  my  district. 

Union  Free  Schools. — There  are  two  in  my  district,  and  both  located 
in  Kingston.  They  are  the  best  schools  in  the  district.  The  people 
support  them  well  after  they  get  started. 

District  Libraries. — Some  of  these  are  not  in  very  good  condition. 
The  books  composing  them  generally  are  histories,  biographies,  travels, 
&c.  The  people  do  not  think  much  of  them.  They  would  rather  expend 
the  money  for  teachers'  w^ages.  Books  are  so  plenty  now  that  almost 
every  family  manages  to  get  what  books  they  want  to  read. 

As  to  newspapers,  &c.,  we  have  a  supply  sufficiently  large,  but  they 
are  not  of  a  very  high  character.  They  are  quite  generally  read.  Pri- 
vate libraries  are  becoming  more  numerous. 

Trustees. — Proportion  of  districts  having  but  one,  one-fifth.  I  think 
the  people  generally  prefer  three. 

Teachers'  Institute. — We  held  an  institute  last  month,  closing  on  the 
31st.  It  continued  eleven  days.  The  persons  employed  as  instructors 
were  as  follows,  viz:  James  Cruikshank,  LL.  D.,  Conductor.  Lecturers: 
J.  F.  Stoddard,  ''Mental  Development  ;"  T.  S.  Lambert,  M.  D.,  "Physio- 
logy S.  B.  Woolworth,  LL.  D.  "  How  can  I  become  a  successful 
teacher?"  The  instruction  given,  w^as  in  the  branches  taught  in  our 
common  schools.  The  number  of  teachers  in  attendance  was  one  hun- 
dred and  forty,  the  largest  that  has  yet  been  in  this  county.  The 
interest  manifested  by  the  public  was  plainly  seen  by  the  large  attend- 
ance during  the  evening  sessions.  The  crowd  was  so  great  that  many 
could  not  get  in.    Many  came  in  also  in  the  daily  sessions. 

School  Commissioner. — This  office  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
State,  and  the  right  kind  of  an  incumbent  can  make  it  popular  with  our 
citizens.  The  labors  I  have  performed  have  been,  examining  teachers, 
visiting  schools,  attending  school  examinations,  talking  with  trustees 
about  school  houses  and  the  interests  of  their  schools  in  general,  writ- 
ing for  the  papers,  trying  to  urge  an  increased  interest  in  school  matters; 
and  in  places  whore  the  population  is  more  dense,  I  have  tried  to  per- 
suade them  to  establish  graded  schools.  I  have  also  soug'ht  to  bring 
before  the  teachers  in  the  schools,  the  importance  of  teaching  according 
to  the  object  system. 

I  have  served  but  ten  months,  having  been  appointed  vice  James 
Sharp,  resigned,  and  have  been  busy  nearly  the  whole  time,  and  just 
got  some  plans  laid,  and  teachers  had  begun  to  wake  up  a  little,  with  a 
fair  prospect  for  progressive  movements,  when  my  term  expired  by  the 
election  of  my  successor. 

As  to  the  interests  of  education  in  Ulster  county,  and  the  efficiency  of 
commissioners  and  teachers,  I  refer  you  to  Dr.  Cruikshank.    He  has  con- 
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ducted  two  sessions  of  our  institute,  and  can  give  you  some  information 
on  these  subjects. 

All  this  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  E.  SCIIEPMOES, 

School  Commissioner. 

KiXGSTox,  November  18th,  1862. 

Second  District. 

Stone  Ridge,  December  1,  1862. 
To  the  Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice,  Supt.  Public  Instruction  : 

Dear  Sir — Although  the  war  has  called  away  some  of  the  best  profes- 
sional teachers  in  this  assembly  district,  and  drawn  heavily  on  its  pecu- 
niary resources,  there  has  yet  been  an  increase  of  interest,  and  a  cor- 
responding progress  in  the  common  schools  under  my  jurisdiction.  The 
aggregate  time  taught  is  thirteen  months  less  than  it  was  last  year,  yet 
the  sum  paid  for  teachers'  wages  is  three  hundred  dollars  more  than  it 
was  the  preceding  year.  This  is  owing  to  the  more  steady  employment 
of  professional  teachers,  and  consequently  of  males  of  that  class,  at 
advanced  wages,  which  I  have  not  failed  to  urge  in  all  the  ways  consis- 
tent with  the  nature  of  my  office. 

The  lack  of  professional  teachers  is  the  great  drag  on  the  common 
schools  in  this  locality',  and  will  be  until  the  people  learn  to  offer  greater 
inducements  for  male  labor.  Women,  b}^  their  position  as  such,  are 
merely  transient  teachers,  and  must  continue  to  be  such. 

There  are  other  objections  to  such  a  preponderance  of  female  over 
male  teachers,  among  which  a  practical  finish  to  the  education  of  youth 
is  the  most  weighty. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  children  of  school  age  attend  school  in  this 
district.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  attendance  would  be  greater  and 
more  constant,  were  the  schools  entirely  free,  for  not  a  few  parents  are 
too  proud  to  send  and  not  pay,  and  too  poor  to  send  and  pay;  thoy 
therefore  keep  their  children  at  home.  Trustees  usually  collect  a  rate- 
bill  from  all  whom  tliey  can  induce  to  pay,  which  can  but  diminish  the 
attendance. 

I  notice  an  increasing  objection  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  the  attend- 
ance of  children  in  extreme  youth,  yet  not  a  few  parents  send  their 
children  to  school  as  a  matter  of  convenience.  I  generally  recommend 
teachers  to  request  a  nurse  from  the  latter,  or  to  urge  that  they  be  kept 
at  home,  to  which  I  hope  you  will  give  a  silent  approval. 

The  school  houses  are  generally  one  story  frame  buildings,  with  ample 
accommodations  for  seats,  but  want  ventilation.  Many  of  them  have 
blackboards  so  small  that  they  are  not  of  utility,  while  nearly  all  are 
without  globes,  maps,  blocks,  cards,  or  other  apparatus. 

The  average  pay  to  male  teachers  is  about  twenty-seven  dollars,  and 
to  females  fifteen.    But  few  of  the  teachers  have  ever  read  any  work  on 
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the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  ;  bnt  I  hare  enjoined  it  on  them  as 
a  duty,  and  with  great  effect.  The  greater  share  of  certificates  are  of 
the  third  and  second  grades.  Thirty  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  now  in 
commission,  hold  certificates  of  the  first  grade. 

Three  undergraduates  of  the  Normal  school  are  engaged  at  prijsent  in 
this  district.    They  are  quite  successful,  and  are  in  demand. 

There  is  but  one  parochial  school,  and  that  has  from  forty  to  fifty  pu- 
pils; but  we  have  eleven  "select  schools,^'  with  as  many  teachers,  and 
an  aggregate  attendance  of  three  hundred  and  forty-one — two  less  than 
last  year. 

There  is  one  academy  within  my  jurisdiction,  but  this  is  in  a  sickly 
condition.  The  people  in  the  vicinity  paid  the  back  salary  last  year  by 
means  of  a  shilling  party.''  It  does  not  amount  to  much,  and  has  no 
teachers'  class. 

There  is  a  school  in  the  town  of  New  Paltz  for  the  education  of  the 
county  paupers,  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  the  poor, 
and  taught  by  a  superannuated,  drunken  pauper.  There  are  from  twenty 
to  thirty  children  in  it.  This,  bad  as  it  is,  is  more  than  our  county  could 
boast  of  for  nearly  two  years  prior  to  1862. 

The  district  libraries  arc  in  a  better  condition  than  they  were  last  year, 
owing  to  a  strict  examination  into  their  contents  and  state  of  preserva- 
tion; but  they  are  yet  in  a  lamentable  state.  Here  and  there,  there  is 
one  appreciated  and  used,  as  all  were  twenty  years  ago;  but  the  greater 
share  are  stored  in  garrets,  or  old  closets,  dusty,  musty,  if  not  mouse 
eaten.  Papers  and  periodicals  have  usurped  their  place.  People  tell 
me  they  have  no  time  to  read  books.  This  is  to  be  reg-retted ;  for  they 
who  trust  to  such  sources  for  knowledge  will  always  be  superficial.  But 
on  this,  as  on  some  other  subjects,  I  will  report  further  when  the  statis- 
tics, now  in  course  of  collection,  are  obtained. 

The  commissioner  for  the  first  district  has  reported  the  details  of  the 
last  institute,  and  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say  that  it  was  the  largest 
ever  held  in  the  county.  There  were  one  hundred  and  forty-five  teach- 
ers in  attendance,  of  whom  seventy  were  from  my  district — almost  one- 
half,  although  we  are  but  one-third  of  the  county.  I  am  justly  proud 
of  it. 

About  one  out  of  three  districts  have  one  trustee.  Almost  all  have 
complied  with  No.  116  of  the  Code. 

But  although  this  has  been  done,  it  has  not  prevented  confusion  and 
rascality  in  district  affairs.  It  gives  me  pain  to  report  that  districts  are 
in  confusion  and  discord  through  embezzlement  of  both  library  and  school 
funds.  In  such  cases,  although  every  one  in  the  neighborhood  feels  ag- 
grieved, no  one  takes  steps  to  secure  their  rights,  illustrating  the  old 
adage:  "What  is  everybody's  business  nobody  attends  to."  I  think  it 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  education,  if  the  commissioner  had  power  to 
bring  the  trustees  to  account,  and  to  punish  for  neglect  of  duty.  I  sug- 
gest the  payment  of  three  dollars  for  the  last  offense,  into  the  school 
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fund  I  actually  had  to  ride  around  this  fall  to  coax  some  of  the  trus- 
tees to  report. 

I  have  made  one  hundred  and  forty-five  visitations  within  the  last 
year — surely  not  as  many  as  I  would  like  to  have  made,  but  more  than 
tlie  salary  warrants.  My  expense  on  the  road  is  about  one  dollar  and  a 
lialf  per  day,  without  horse  hire.  The  salary  of  the  school  commissioner 
is  far  too  small  We  propose  holding  the  next  institute  in  July  next, 
and  hope  to  have  your  company.  I  have  the  trustees  and  teachers  en- 
gaged in  collecting  for  me  some  curious  and  valuable  statistics,  which  I 
will  communicate  as  soon  as  collected. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JON.  W.  HASBROUCK, 

School  Commissioner. 

Third  District. 

The  geography  of  this  district  is  no  inapt  type  of  its  educational  con- 
dition. By  reference  to  its  map  you  will  discover  that  it  is  little  else 
than  a  squad  of  small  mountains,  with  narrow  valleys  intersecting  and 
winding  among  them.  Inhabiting  a  region,  in  the  main,  so  rugged  and 
so  wild,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  many  of  us  must  earn  our  bread  by 
hard  and  constant  labor,  and  will  not  be  in  the  van  of  educational  pro- 
gress and  reform.  Yet,  I  am  proud  to  say,  that  there  are  many  schools 
under  my  charge  which  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  of  their 
kind;  and  there  are  others  of  which  I  can  only  say — bad,  worse,  worst. 

I  find  a  great  lack  of  teachers.  Boys  and  girls,  enough  of  them,  crowd 
the  school  house  doors,  and  knock  loudly  for  admittance  as  instructors 
of  youth;  but  thorough  teachers  J  too  seldom  meet.  Yet  we  are  not 
disheartened.  There  is  a  "noise  and  a  shaking.''  Ulster  has  held  two 
institutes  in  succession,  and  the  latter  was  an  advance  on  the  former,  as 
Prof.  Cruikshank  will  tell  you — has  told  you  no  doubt — and  as  Deputy 
Superintendent  Keyes  would  have  told  you,  had  he  visited  it  as  we 
earnestly  hoped  he  would.  Ulster  county  is  verily  coming;  and  the 
third  assembly  district  is  coming  too. 

I  have  now  commenced  my  fifth  course  round  my  circuit  of  schools. 
I  expect  to  pay  my  respects  to  all  my  teachers  and  the  trustees,  and  the 
rest  as  far  as  may  be,  before  the  winter  term  closes.  Then,  when  the 
little  ones  can  come  out  again,  I  hope  to  meet  them  once  more  in  the 
summer,  and  then,  in  all  probability,  retire  before  a  successor. 

I  examine  all  applicants  for  license  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  and 
give  them  the  best  advice  I  have  on  hand.  To  beginners  and  strangers 
I  usually  grant  third  grade  licenses.  I  tell  them  to  go  at  work — do 
their  best,  and  expect  the  commissioner  around  soon.  And  when  I  do 
come,  if  I  esteem  them  worthy,  I  give  them  other  certificates;  if  other- 
wise, I  beg  them  not  to  apply  for  another  license  to  teach  until  they  are 
better  qualified  for  the  w^ork. 
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Finally,  I  endeavor  promptly  and  faithfully  to  conduct  the  corres- 
pondence of  my  oflBce,  and  to  attend  to  all  the  business  thereof  as  fast 
as  it  comes  legally  before  me. 

Respectfully  and  truly, 

CYRUS  SHOOK,  * 
School  Commissioner. 


WARREN  COUNTY. 

Hon,  V.  M.  Rice,  SujdL  of  Public  Instruction  : 

The  following  exhibit  shows  briefly  something  of  the  condition  and 
operation  of  the  common  schools  of  Warren  county: 

There  are  in  this  county  135  entire  school  districts,  and  10  joint  dis- 
tricts attached  to  other  counties.  One  district  has  no  school  house;  .one 
has  two,  with  three  school-rooms;  and  two  districts  have  two  school- 
rooms each. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  year,  is  267;  the 
number  employed  at  the  same  time,  138. 

There  are  in  the  county  8,532  children  of  school  age;  of  this  number, 
6,000  have  attended  school  some  portion  of  the  year. 

The  total  amount  of  money,  as  shown  by  the  trustees'  reports,  ex- 
pended for  the  support  of  schools,  is  $11,970.82. 

Rate-Bills. — We  do  not  prize  that  which  costs  us  nothing.  Hence, 
we  find  in  those  districts  where  a  rate-bill  is  levied  for  the  support  of 
the  school,  the  average  attendance  exceeds  that  of  those  districts  where 
the  public  money  is  ample  for  the  support  of  the  school.  Such  districts, 
if  they  appreciate  the  liberalit}^  of  the  State,  fail  to  improve  the  advan- 
tage afforded.  Their  actions  seem  to  say,  that  the  State  is  bound  to  give 
their  children  an  education,  and  they  are  not  going  to  send  them  to  the 
school  house  for  it. 

School  Houses. — Not  more  than  one-half  of  the  school  houses  of  the 
county  are  what  they  should  be.  Many  of  them  are  built  close  upon  the 
wheel  track,  where  dust  and  noise  prevent  close  application.  Many 
are  without  play-grounds,  shade  trees  or  out-houses.  A  source  of  dis- 
comfort to  some  schools  is  the  unpleasant  and  gloomy  condition  of  the 
school-room,  broken  chairs,  table,  desks  and  stove,  which,  as  well  as  the 
location  of  the  school  house,  have  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  habits 
and  proficiency  of  the  school.  A  place  where  a  pupil  is  to  spend  his 
time  in  the  development  of  his  mind,  should  be  such  as  to  present  the 
beautiful  in  art  and  nature  in  their  loveliest  aspect. 

The  taste  and  skill  of  many  of  our  teachers,  render  their  school-rooms 
cheerful  and  pleasant.  The  walls  are  decorated  with  boughs,  ever- 
greens and  flowers,  wreathed  in  festoons,  emblems  and  mottoes,  which 
please,  interest  and  instruct.  In  my  summer  visitations  I  often  find  the 
broken  stove  half  hid  from  view  by  tastefully  arranged  boquets  and  fra- 
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grant  flowers,  which  bloom  as  beautifully  from  their  iron  throne  as  in 
tlie  costly  vases  in  the  mansions  of  the  rich. 

The  internal  arrangement  of  scores  of  our  scliool-rooms,  shows  that 
they  were  not  planned  by  an  experienced  pedagogue;  too  many  lack 
what  is  of  prime  importance,  a  properly  arranged  recitation  seat.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions  our  school-rooms  are  supplied  with  blackboards, 
though  not  of  the  most  ample  dimensions,  and  many  with  maps,  globes 
and  charts. 

Of  text-books,  grcatl}^  to  the  disadvantage  of  schools,  there  is  no  uni- 
formity. For  reading  books,  I  find  almost  everything  in  school  from  a 
medical  almanac  to  the  new  testament. 

Fuel  is  so  abundant  in  this  count}',  that  in  the  construction  of  many 
school  buildings  it  was  deemed  useless  for  the  mechanic  to  spend  any 
extra  time  in  making  them  warm  and  comfortable,  as  all  defects  could 
readily  be  supplied  with  a  little  extra  fuel.  Hence,  in  winter,  they  are 
capital  places  to  illustrate  geography.  Near  the  stove  represents  the 
torrid  zone:  a  little  distance  away,  the  temperate;  while  pupils  near  the 
wall  understand  fully  what  frigid  means. 

The  most  urgent  wants  of  the  schools,  are  better  arranged  school- 
rooms; a  better  supply  of  school  apparatus;  more  uniformity  in  text 
books,  though  this  may  be,  to  some  extent,  remedied  by  oral  instruc- 
tion, by  giving  more  attention  to  practice  and  less  to  theory,  by  giving 
practical  illustrations  to  rules  which  too  often  "  play  around  the  head  but 
never  enter  it;"  and  frequent  visitations  to  the  school  by  parents  and 
guardians. 

Teachers. — The  number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  school  year 
is,  males  66,  females  201. 

Only  about  one-third  of  these  make  teaching  their  permanent  business, 
and  about  a  like  number  are  found  at  our  annual  teachers'  drills.  The 
v/ages  paid — which  do  not  always  correspond  with  the  qualifications  of 
the  teacher,  his  ability  and  success  as  an  instructor — vary  from  five  to 
thirty-five  dollars  per  month.  One  of  the  best  and  most  successful 
teachers  of  the  county,  has  spent  thirtj'-four  years  in  the  school-room. 

The  examinations  to  which  teachers  are  subjected,  are  both  oral  and 
written,  and  the  standard  is  that  recommended  in  the  Code,  varied  some- 
what by  circumstances.  In  addition  to  a  teacher's  literary  acquirements, 
ability  to  systematically  arrange  and  govern  his  school,  and  an  aptness 
to  impart  instruction,  are  deemed  equally  important. 

The  teachers  of  the  county  are  better  versed  in  arithmetic  and  gram- 
mar, than  in  reading  and  geography. 

But  few  certificates  of  the  first  grade  have  been  granted,  as  I  have 
deemed  it  advisable  in  many  cases,  to  give  licenses  of  the  second  grade 
only,  to  some  who  previously  have  held  those  of  a  higher.  Because  it 
is  customary,  I  grant  certificates  of  different  grades,  but  it  seems  a  lit- 
tle invidious — likely  to  give  offense  and  promote  envy. 
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The  demand  for  teachers  of  higher  qualification  is  increasing;  our 
best  teachers  find  constant  employment,  their  services  are  always  in  de- 
mand by  the  most  desirable  schools. 

But  one  Normal  school  graduate  has  been  emjDloyed  in  the  county  du- 
ring the  year.  His  scholastic  attainments,  zeal  and  success  as  a  teacher, 
liave  made  him  a  model  for  others,  and  justly  too,  as  he  makes  his  scholars 
do  their  own  thinking,  and  gives  them  plenty  of  hooks  on  which  to  hang 
ideas. 

Academies. — There  are  but  two  regularly  incorporated  academies  for 
pupils  of  both  sexes,  in  the  county,  and  one  young  ladies'  seminar}^ 
The  average  attendance  in  each,  the  past  year,  has  been  about  seventy- 
five,  making  the  average  aggregate  attendance  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five.  These  academies  are  each  supplied  with  chemical  and  philosophical 
apparatus  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  natural  sciences.  Their  libraries  are 
small.  The  books  are  not  much  read,  perhaps  because  they  are  not  such 
books  as  this  fast  age  desire  to  read,  or  because  they  do  not  contain  a  gen- 
eral round  of  knowledge.  Classical  and  scientific  studies  are  pursued  in 
these'  as  in  like  institutions.  Their  chief  source  of  support  is  from  the 
tuition  of  the  pupils.  From  the  teachers'  classes  instructed  in  these  acad- 
emies, there  has  not  been  that  practical  benefit  that  could  be  desired,  save 
in  a  few  individual  cases. 

Private  Schools. — Since  academies  and  public  schools  have  sprung  up 
^vithin  a  few  hours'  ride  of  every  man's  door,  which  offer  superior  advan- 
tages in  all  branches  of  study,  the  number  of  private  schools,  compared 
with  that  of  former  years,  has  materially  decreased.  Many  of  our  ped- 
agogues are  familiar  with  the  "higher  branches"  usually  taught  in 
select  schools,  which  tends  to  retain  in  the  district  school  the  more  ad- 
vanced; and  reports  also  show  that  private  schools  do  not  meet  with  the 
patronage  received  in  former  years. 

Trustees. — Though  many  districts  still  elect  three  trustees,  yet  there 
is  an  increasing  sentiment  in  favor  of  but  one,  as  in  those  disti^cts  that 
have  but  one  greater  harmony  exists  in  school  matters,  and  more  effi- 
ciency in  the  general  superintendence  of  the  school  than  in  those  districts 
where  there  is  a  divided  responsibility. 

Teachers'  Institutes. — At  a  sacrifice  of  about  two  weeks'  time,  and  an 
expense  averaging  about  four  dollars  each,  about  sixty  teachers  have, 
during  the  past  year,  received  and  imparted  instruction  and  advice  at  a 
teachers'  institute  relative  to  the  best  modes  of  teaching,  governing, 
&c.  These  teachers  were  earnest  in  their  endeavors  to  improve  in  all 
that  pertains  to  their  vocation.  A  majority  of  these  teachers  are  females ; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  portion  of  our  male  teachers,  who,  by 
uniting  with  others  in  giving  and  receiving  instruction  and  counsel, 
might  do  much  good,  still  stand  aloof  from  these  gatherings,  and  with 
an  air  of  self-sufficiency  which  is  not  begotten  of  wisdom,  plod  along  in 
their  schools,  solitary  and  alone,  merely  keeping  up  the  form,  but  not  the 
life  and  spirit  of  right  instruction. 
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At  our  last  institute  regular  class  exercises  occupied  about  half  of 
each  day.  The  recitations  were  conducted  by  11.  AY.  Barker,  A.  Herrick, 
and  A.  0.  Amedon,  Instruction  was  given  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
teacliing  and  governing  schools;  also  familiar  discussions  and  essays  on 
the  different  theories,  the  philosophy  and  practical  details  of  teaching. 

The  evenings  were  devoted  to  discussions  by  the  class  of  various 
school  topics,  educational  matters,  and  philosophical  questions.  Tliese 
exercises  were  highly  interesting  and  instructive,  and  elicited  much 
public  interest,  as  did  other  exercises  of  the  school. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  "  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy,"  with  ex- 
periments, was  delivered  by  Prof.  B.  Frank  Leggett.  Also  a  course  of 
lectures  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Miller  on  "'Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  illustrated 
with  a  manikin.  There  were  also  two  general  lectures,  the  first  by 
L.  A.  Arnold — Subject:  "Thought  is  King-/'  the  last  by  the  Rev.  D.  C. 
Hughes — Subject:  "  Nemesis  of  the  War,"  followed  by  a  poem  by  Prof. 
Leggett,  entitled:  "The  Progress  of  Astronomy." 

The  Warreu  county  teachers'  association  is  a  flourishing  society,  and 
is  exerting  a  beneficial  effect  upon  our  schools,  and  merits  liberal  praise 
for  its  efficient  efforts  to  make  pleasant  the  path  of  knowledge. 

District  •Libraries. — The  system  of  school  district  libraries  is  one  of 
the  most  beneficial  systems  ever  devised  by  the  munificence  of  the  State 
for  the  education  and  benefit  of  all.  AVickedly  has  this  bounty  of  the 
State  been  abused — abused  in  the  injudicious  selection  of  books,  and  tlie 
ixpathy  and  neglect  manifest  towards  this  auxiliary  of  our  district  school 
system. 

The  observation  of  every  one  tends  to  the  lamentable  fact  that  the 
district  libraries,  w^hich  a  few  years  ago  were  read  and  studied  by  every 
resident  of  the  district,  are  now  almost  totally  neglected,  and  in  some 
districts  are  rapidly  deteriorating  in  value.  The  books  of  the  libraries 
are  not  neglected  because  parents  arid  pupils  have  lost  their  taste  for 
reading,  but  because  the  older  ones  of  the  district  have  read  all  the 
works  in  the  library  which  treat  of  subjects  in  which  they  are  interested, 
and  because  the  younger  class  are  not  prompted  and  educated  to  the  im- 
portance of  reading  such  books  as  the  library  affords. 

In  the  absence  of  a  better  plan  to  incite  an  interest  in  the  libraries,  I 
make  the  suggestion  that  all  the  books  of  each  town  be  brought  together 
at  a  convenient  place,  on  a  specified  day,  and  that  each  district  change 
books  with  other  districts;  thus  each  district  would  be  enabled  to  make 
up  from  the  aggregate  list  an  entirely  new  catalog-ue  of  books.  To 
avoid  confusion,  and  enable  each  district  to  make  up  a  list  of  books  of 
equal  value  of  those  brought  to  the  exchange,  appraisers  might  be 
appointed  to  fix  a  price  upon  each  book,  and  make  a  plainly  written  list 
of  the  number,  title,  and  value  of  each  offered  in  exchange.  Thus,  with 
a  day's  trouble,  the  oft  read  books  of  each  school  district  might  be 
exchanged  for  others,  which  to  them  would  be  new.  Of  course,  each  dis- 
trict would  keep  back  such  works  as  they  wished  to  retain  in  the  district. 
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This  scheme  might  not  seem  practicable,  but  there  is  an  imperious 
necessity  of  some  plan  being  devised  to  incite  an  interest  in  the  many 
valuable  works  in  the  libraries  now  covered  thick  with  dust,  the 
accumulation  of  more  months  than  are  found  in  Webster's  calendar. 

Keeping  district  libraries  in  the  school  room  has  been  recommended 
as  a  remedy  for  this  neglect.  To  this  there  are  some  objections:  that  in 
most  cases  the  teacher,  not  being  a  voter  in  the  district,  could  not  be 
librarian,  and  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  damage  or  loss  of  books. 
There  is  force  in  this;  but  the  teacher  who  cannot  be  trusted  with  a  few 
books,  ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  mind.  Were  the  books  kept  in  the 
school  room,  teachers  could  do  much  to  stimulate  pupils  to  read,  by 
introducing,  at  intermission,  and  at  suitable  times,  topics  to  be  found  in 
the  books  in  the  library.  Scholars  are  naturally  inquisitive,  and  if,  in 
some  manner,  they  become  interested  in  a  subject,  thej  naturally  would 
seek  a  further  explanation,  and  thus  a  few  cobwebs,  perchance,  might 
be  brushed  from  the  library  books. 

Distribution  of  Public  Money, — The  present  system  of  apportioning 
the  public  money  among  the  districts  according  to  the  number  of  resident 
children  of  school  age,  though  plausible  in  theory,  is,  nevertheless, 
believed  to  be  unjust  in  its  practical  results.  One  object  of  the  Common 
School  Fund  is  to  stimulate  the  people  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system 
of  common  schools,  and  bring  all  within  their  influence.  It  some  places 
it  is  feared  that  it  operates  to  produce  the  opposite  results.  We  know 
of  several  large  districts  where  the  average  attendance  is  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  number  enumerated  by  the  trustees,  and  the  names  of 
scarcely  one-half  of  the  children  are  on  the  teachers'  rolls.  As  the  pub- 
lic money,  in  these  districts,  is  sufiScient  to  pay  the  teacher's  wages 
without  a  rate-bill,  there  is  no  inducement  to  prompt  the  trustees  or 
district  to  secure  a  general  attendance.  If  attendance,  rather  than 
residence,  was  made  the  basis*  of  apportionment,  of  a  part,  at  least,  of 
the  public  fund,  it  would  be  more  appropriate,  and  would  operate  as  a 
stimulus  to  bring  into  the  schools  all  the  children  of  the  district.  The 
greater  the  attendance  the  less  the  rate-bill;  thus  the  district  would 
receive  a  bonus  for  every  da^^'s  attendance.  At  first  thought,  this  might 
seem  to  militate  against  the  sparsely  settled  rural  districts,  but  figures 
actuall}^  show  that  the  average  attendance  of  schools  in  rural  districts 
is,  by  a  large  per  cent.,  greater  than  in  villages,  where  it  would  seem 
that  the  nearness  of  schools  would  insure  a  general  attendance. 

Labor  of  School  Commissioner. — I  endeavor  to  visit  each  school  in  the 
county,  once  during  each  term.  To  do  this  requires  a  tedious  amount 
of  travel,  far  more,  probably,  than  is  performed  by  any  other  commis- 
sioner of  this  State,  as  a  large  portion  of  the  800  square  miles  compris- 
ing the  territory  of  the  county,  is  thinly  inhabited,  consequently  the 
schools  are  at  "  magnificent  distances,"  hid  away  among  frowning 
mountains,  at  the  extreme  terminus  of  all  kinds  of  roads  but  good.  In 
my  visitations  I  have  endeavored  to  give  such  counsel  to  parents,  teach- 
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ers  and  pupils,  as  seemed  needful  for  the  intellectual  and  physical 
improvement  of  the  scholars.  With  what  success  these  efforts  have 
been  crowned  is  not  easily  demonstrated,  hut  the  cordial  co-operation  I 
have  received  from  parents  and  teachers,  induces  the  belief  that  these 
efforts  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  future  destinies  of  the  youth 
of  the  count}'. 

In  addition  to  school  visitations,  I  visit  each  town  twice  each  year,  for 
the  purpose  of  granting  certificates  to  teachers,  giving  previous  notice 
of  such  appointments.  Yet  at  these  examinations  not  half  of  the  teachers 
appear,  the  others  through  baslifulncss  preferring  a  private  examination. 

The  settlement  of  district  quarrels  and  imaginary  grievances  is  a 
great  source  of  annoyance  to  the  commissioner,  taking  much  time  to 
adjust  matters  that  seem  very  trivial  to  all,  save  the  parties  directly 
interested. 

Particular  pains  have  been  taken  to  enjoin  upon  teachers  the  impor- 
tance of  rendering  school  lessons  clear  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
pupil,  by  familiar  and  simple  illustrations.  Teachers  are  instructed  to 
give,  in  a  concise  and  colloquial  way,  an  explanation  of  each  lesson 
when  announced,  its  connection  with  cognate  lessons  and  its  practical 
bearing,  thus  fixing  the  mind  of  the  pupil  on  the  subject  to  be  learned. 

I  endeavor  to  impress  upon  teachers  the  imperious  importance  of 
enthusiastic,  zealous  effort  in  their  vocation,  the  importance  of  order  and 
system  in  all  their  arrangements  and  exercises  ;  also  to  aid  them  in 
all  their  various  duties,  and  give  such  hints  as  to  the  different  methods 
of  instruction  as  shall  aid  them  in  the  advancement  of  a  system  of 
enlightened  education,  and  to  attune  the  delicate  chords  of  the  human 
soul  into  the  moral  and  intellectual  harmonies  of  social  life. 

L.  A.  ARNOLD, 

School  Commissioner. 

Glens  Falls,  December,  1862. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

Salem,  November  21,  1862. 
lion.  Y.  M.  Rice,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Dear  Sir — Herewith  please  find  written  report  on  public  instruction 
within  our  official  jurisdiction.  We  had  not  expected  to  make  such  a 
report,  and  consequently  are  entirely  unprepared  to  report  on  sonic  of 
the  subjects  mentioned.  It  is  much  more  convenient  for  us  to  make  this 
a  joint  report  for  the  county  of  Washington  than  to  report  separately, 
and  we  suppose  it  will  answer  your  purpose  as  well. 

Common  Schools. — There  are  in  this  county  about  16,000  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one.  Of  this  number,  about  11,000 
have  been  instructed  in  our  common  schools.  In  many  of  our  schools 
no  rate-bills  are  collected.    The  attendance  in  such  schools  is  not  larger 
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in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  than  in  tlie  other  schools.  Wc 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  attendance  is  not  particularly  affected  by 
the  rate-bills.  The  provisions  for  the  instruction  of  pupils  are  ample- 
The  school  houses  are  generally  old,  but  are  kept  in  good  repair.  The 
out-building-s  are  very  much  neglected,  and  but  few  of  them  answer  at 
all  the  designs  for  which  they  were  erected.  No  attention  whatever  has 
been  paid  to  the  ventilation  of  the  school-room,  except  in  a  few  houses 
recently  built.  Pleasant  sites  have  usually  been  chosen;  and,  as  a  rule, 
they  accommodate  the  whole  district  as  well  as  any  which  could  be 
selected. 

The  only  apparatus  in  use  here  is  the  "globe,"  which  is  found  in  about 
one-fourth  of  the  schools.  It  is  used  in  some  instances  for  a  foot-ball, 
and  in  other  cases  the  dust  of  centuries  seems  to  htive  collected  iipon  it. 

There  is  no  uniformity  of  text-books  here.  An  attempt  was  made, 
some  four  or  five  years  since,  to  introduce  the  same  books  in  all  our 
schools,  but  it  only  served  to  make  "confusion  worse  confounded.'' 
The  series  most  generally  in  use  is  that  published  by  Ivison,  Phinney  & 
Co.  We  find  our  teachers  better  prepared  to  teach  arithmetic  than  any 
other  branch,  and  most  deficient  in  spelling,  reading,  and  grammar.  A 
year  or  two  since,  very  few  of  the  teachers  had  read  or  studied  any  pro- 
fessional work.  We  now  require  some  professional  knowledge  as  one  of 
the  qualifications  for  teachers,  and  nearly  all  have  complied  with  our 
request.  There  are  but  few  Normal  school  graduates  here.  They  are 
constantly  Employed,  and  paid  a  fair  compensation  for  their  services. 
We  find  them  uniformly  diligent  and  successful  teachers. 

Academies. — There  are  twelve  academies  in  the  county.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  report  particulars  in  regard  to  them. 

Private  Schools. — The  number  of  private  schools,  33;  the  number  of 
pupils,  650. 

Parochial  Schools. — None. 

Schools  for  Colored  Children. — None. 

Union  Free  School  Districts. — There  is  but  one.  It  is  in  the  village 
of  Salem. 

District  School  Libraries. — Nearly  all  the  districts  have  school  libra- 
ries, although  many  of  the  trustees  failed  to  report  the  number  of  vol- 
umes in  them.  They  are  composed  of  Harper's  School  Library,  Peter 
Parley's  Magazines,  and  Patent  Office  reports.  In  most  districts  the 
libraries  are  totally  neglected — hardly  a  book  being  taken  from  them  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  Some  of  the  larger  villages,  however,  have  very 
large  and  valuable  libraries  connected  with  their  common  schools.  In 
these  libraries  the  number  of  books  is  constantly  increasing.  They  are 
very  generally  read,  and  the  librarian  is  paid  for  his  services. 

Trustees. — When  the  act  authorizing  one  trustee  was  passed,  public 
opinion  here  was  decidedly  against  it,  but  this  sentiment  is  gradually 
changing  in  favor  of  but  one  trustee.  About  one-half  of  the  districts 
have  only  one  trustee,  and  many  others  are  preparing  to  make  the  same 
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clianf^e.  The  three  trustee  system  is  the  source  of  more  than  one-half 
of  our  difficulties.  It  frequently  happens  that  one  of  the  trustees  has  a 
son  and  another  a  daughter,  and  they  agree  on  an  exchange  of  courte- 
sies by  employing  the  son  to  teach  in  the  winter  and  the  daughter  in  the 
summer,  without  any  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  or  the 
qualifications  of  the  teachers.  Another  difficulty  in  this  system  is  in 
making  contracts.  Of  course,  the  less  the  number  of  trustees  the  less 
danger  there  is  of  such  interchanges  and  of  misunderstandings  in  regard 
to  contracts.  About  one-tenth  of  the  trustees  have  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  No.  116  Code  of  Public  Instruction.  We  have  called 
particular  attention  to  this,  and  in  some  instances  the  trustees  have  pro- 
cured the  books,  but  usually  they  are  afraid  of  the  expense.  Owing  to 
this  neglect  a  large  portion  of  our  financial  and  statistical  report  is  mere 
guess  work.  In  many  instances  we  have  been  compelled  to  insert  new 
items  to  balance  account  of  receipts  and  expenditures;  and  we  are  con- 
vinced that  at  least  four-fifths  of  our  report  in  regard  to  the  attendance 
is  incorrect. 

Teachers'  Institute. — The  institute  was  in  session  twelve  days.  Rev. 
B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  was  employed  as  instructor. 
Instruction  was  given  in  all  the  branches  taught  in  our  common  schools. 
Special  attention  was  paid  to  reading-,  spelling,  object  teaching  and 
gymnastics.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  M.  P.  Cavert,  Esq.,  of  the 
State  Department,  Albany;  B.  G.  Nortlirop,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  C.  R.  Bal- 
lard, of  Whitehall;  and  Prof.  King,  of  Fort  Edward.  Our  minuies  are 
in  the  hands  of  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  catalogue,  and  we 
are,  consequently,  unable  to  furnish  you  v/ith  a  list  of  the  subjects.  We 
will,  however,  furnish  you  with  a  catalogue,  containing  the  information 
you  desire,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  published.  One  hundred  and  thirty-two 
teachers  were  in  attendance. 

The  exercises  of  the  institute  were  conducted  in  an  easy,  familiar,  and 
interesting  manner,  evincing  great  thoroug-hness,  indomitable  energy, 
and  untiring  perseverance.  A  corresponding  earnestness  was  g'enerated 
among  the  members,  and  a  thirst  for  knowledge  awakened,  which,  we 
trust,  will  be  satisfied  by  no  meagre  attainments.  The  people  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  exercises,  and  the  highest  opinions  expressed 
of  the  success  of  the  institute. 

School  Commissioners. — We  have  attended  32  public  examinations  of 
teachers.  We  were  both  present  at  each  of  these.  We  have  adopted 
the  plan  of  a  written  examination,  and  find  that  it  requires  at  least  two 
to  look  over  the  papers,  and  decide  upon  them  (the  same  day),  when 
the  class  is  large.  We  think  the  Avritten  examination  a  much  better 
test  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  less  embarassing  to  them,  and  it 
furnishes  us  with  evidence  of  the  justness  of  our  decisions,  which  we 
have  found  of  great  service  to  us  in  cases  where  this  has  been  ques- 
tioned. At  these  examinations  we  have  met  347  teachers;  of  this  number 
150  were  refused.    In  addition  to  the  public  examinations,  we  have 
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examined  80  teachers  in  private;  many  of  these  were  also  refused,  but 
we  cannot  give  the  exact  number.  We  have  been  compelled  to  refuse 
some  teachers  whom  we  had  formerly  licensed,  and  we  were  as  much 
surprised  as  they  were  at  the  deficiencies  revealed  to  us.  Others  sur- 
prised us  by  the  accuracy  and  correctness  of  their  replies. 

We  have  made,  during  the  year,  409  visits  in  the  different  schools  of 
the  county.  (I  was  prevented,  by  sickness  and  death  in  my  family,  from 
making  as  many  visits  as  I  desired.— J.  C.  E.)  Our  other  duties  have 
been  so  many  and  so  varied,  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  record  them 
here.  We  have  been  constantly  and  actively  employed  for  eleven  months 
of  the  year,  and  yet,  on  looking  back,  we  are  mortified  that  so  little  has 
been  accomplished. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

EARL  P.  WRIGHT, 
JOHN  C  EARL. 


WAYNE  COUNTY— First  District. 

if 

Report  on  public  instruction  within  the  first  assembly  district  of 
Wayne : 

Houses. — Those  built  during  the  past  few  y^ars  are  pleasantly  located, 
the  yards  occupying  from  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  ground,  and 
set  with  trees;  the  older  structures  have  little  or  no  yard.  They  are 
warmed  by  stoves,  and  ventilated  by  the  lowering  of  windows. 

Apparatus. — Many  of  our  larger  districts  are  well  supplied  with  globes, 
charts  and  outline  maps;  but  in  our  smaller  districts  there  is  a  great 
deficiency  in  this  respect. 

Attendance  of  Pupils. — Children  begin  their  attendance  at  about  the 
age  of  five  years,  and  continue  until  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  they 
either  pass  into  our  academies  or  cease  attending  school.  From  five 
until  twelve  their  average  attendance  is  about  six  months  in  the  year; 
from  that  time  until  sixteen,  about  three  months.  But  this  attendance 
is  very  irregular.  I  rarely  find  more  than  two-thirds  of  those  whose 
names  are  on  the  roll  present  on  the  day  of  visitation. 

Rate-Bills. — These,  in  some  respects,  are  injurious  to  the  efficiency  of 
our  schools.  Trustees  wish  to  hire  cheap  teachers,  and  thus  have  a 
small  rate-bill;  but  this  comes  from  a  mistaken  wish  to  please  their 
constituents,  for  I  find,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  that  those  districts 
that  employ  the  higher  priced  teachers  have  the  larger  and  more  uniform 
attendance,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  the  district.  A 
district  must  be  taxed  in  some  way  to  support  a  school,  and  public  sen- 
timent favors  the  present  method,  to  that  of  having  the  inhabitants  of  a 
district  vote  each  year  how  much  of  a  tax  shall  be  levied  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  a  district,  for  the  support  of  a  school  during  the  year.  But  if 
the  State  would  levy  a  tax  upon  the  property  of  the  State,  sufficient  for 
teachers'  wages,  public  sentiment  here  would  favor  such  a  measure. 
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Text  Books  used,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  tlie  f<jllowin^:  Keaders 
and  Spellers,  Sanders';  Geographies,  Monteith  and  McNally's;  Gram- 
mars, Clark's;  Mathematics,  Davies'. 

Teachers. — About  one-third  are  males,  and  two-thirds  females.  About 
one-tenth  follow  teaching  as  a  permanent  employment;  the  remainder 
continue  in  the  business  from  four  to  six  years.  The  average  salary  is 
618.50  per  month. 

Examinations  are  conducted  in  writing,  and  a  copy  of  the  questions 
and  answers  preserved.  315  ditferent  persons  have  applied  for  certifi- 
cates; 208  have  been- granted,  and  107  refused.  Of  those  given,  10  are 
of  the  first  grade  for  three  years,  25  of  the  superior  second  grade  for  two 
j-ears,  95  of  the  second  grade  for  one  year,  and  78  of  the  third  grade  for 
four  months. 

I  find  teachers  better  prepared  to  teach  arithmetic  and  grammar,  and 
more  deficient  in  geography  and  reading. 

ATTExnAXCE  ox  IxsTiTUTEs.— A bout  two-thirds  of  those  engaged  in  teach- 
ing are  always  in  attendance.  These  include,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
all  our  best  teachers.  The  institutes  have  done  very  much  to  improve 
our  system  of  instruction. 

District  Libraries. — The  universal  sentiment  here  is  that  they  are  a 
failure.  Librarians  have  informed  nie  that  not  half  a  dozen  books  are 
drawn  from  the  libraries  in  a  year.  Books  are  drawn  and  no  attention 
paid  to  whether  they  are  returned  or  not.  I  have  found  some  of  the  best 
books  taken  from  the  district  library  and  retained  for  years  in  pri- 
vate libraries. 

Trustees. — Public  sentiment  is  about  equally  divided  between  the  one 
and  three  trustee  system,  but  is  growing  fast  in  favor  of  the  former. 
Nearly  all  have  complied  with  the  requirement  of  No.  116  of  the  Code 
of  Public  Instruction. 

T.  ROBINSON. 

Rose,  December  15,  1862. 

Second  District. 

Walworth,  December  29,  1862. 

To  the  State  Superintendent  : 

Dear  Sir — I  submit  to  you  the  report  called  for  in  your  circular  of 
August  27,  1862. 

School  Buildings. — The  appearance  of  school  buildings,  fences  and 
play-grounds,  usually  compares  with  the  responsibility  of  the  districts. 
The  liouses  are  warmed  by  stoves,  and  ventilated  by  the  lowering  of 
windows. 

Apparatus. — I  find  in  the  larger  districts,  a  good  supply  of  globes, 
charts  and  outline  maps,  but  iu  the  smaller  ones  a  deficiency. 

Attexdaxce  OF  Pupils. — Children  usually  commence  their  attendance 
at  the  age  of  six  years,  and  continue  until  the  age  of  16,  when  they  are 
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either  numbered  among  those  that  attend  the  academies,  or  retire  from 
school.  CHiildren  until  twelve  years  of  ag-e,  generally  attend  school  six 
months  in  the  year;  from  that  time  until  sixteen,  about  four  months. 

Rate-Bills.— In  some  respects  I  deem  them  detrimental;  some  trus- 
tees will  hire  cheap  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  small  rate-bill, 
and  thus  cripple  the  improvement  of  scholars — yet  the  present  method 
may  be  preferoUe,  unless  the  State  should  defray  all  the  expenses  of 
instruction,  b}'  a  tax  upon  th?  property  of  the  State. 

Trustees. — Public  opinion  is  about  equally  divided  as  to  which  is  pre- 
ferable, one  or  three  trustees.  The  trustees  of  about  one-tenth  of  the 
number  of  school  districts,  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of  No. 
IIG  of  the  Code  of  Public  Instruction. 

Text  Books. — With  a  few  exceptions  the  text-books  are  as  follows: 
Readers  and  Spellers,  Sanders';  Mathematics,  Robinson's;  Geographies, 
Monteith  and  McNally's:  Grammars,  Brown's. 

Teachers. — About  one-third  males,  and  two-thirds  females,  most  of 
whom  continue  the  business  three  or  five  years.  The  average  wages 
$18  per  month. 

Private  Schools. — Number  of  private  schools,  five;  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance,  eighty-two;  a  decrease  from  last  year  of  five  schools  and 
seventy  scholars. 

Union  Free  Schools. — Number  organized  under  the  laws  of  1853, 
three.  Their  locations  are  desirable,  being  in  the  quiet  villages  of  Pal- 
myra and  Newark,  of  about  three  thousand  inhabitants  each. 

District  School  Libraries. — Their  condition  generally  is  good,  charac- 
ter of  books  highly  diversified,  yet  morally  good. 

Teachers'  Examinations. — I  have  them  in  writing,  consequently  am 
prepared  to  furnish  the  State  Department  with  a  copy  of  questions  and 
answers,  if  necessary,  at  any  time. 

I  find  the  great  deficiency  in  liistory  and  civil  government.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  teachers  have  studied  some  work  treating  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching.  The  number  and  grade  of  certificates  are  as 
follows:  four  first  grade  for  three  years,  ten  first  grade  for  one  year, 
twelve  superior  second  grade  for  two  years,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
second  grade,  and  sixty-four  tliird  grade. 

Academies. — Number  in  this  assembly  district,  three;  number  of  stu- 
dents in  attendance,  250;  the  average  ages,  17  years;  studies  pursued, 
common  English,  higher  English,  and  tlie  classics;  wages  paid  teachers, 
$2,900,  sources  of  support,  tuition  and  State  appropriation;  mean  rate 
of  tuition,  $5.75;  condition  of  buildings  good,  being  comparatively  new; 
value  of  buildings,  $23,859;  libraries,  standard  works  generally,  valued 
at  11,039.98. 

Apparatus  new.  Philosophical  valued  at  $2,646;  astronomical  valued 
at  $300;  chemical  valued  at  $100. 

M.  W.  REED, 

School  Commissioner. 
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WESTCHESTER  COUNTY— First  District. 

West  Farms,  Januory  8,  1868. 

To  Victor  M.  Rice  : 

Dear  Sir — Owing  to  severe  and  protracted  sickness  in  my  family,  to- 
gether with  tlie  fact  that  some  four  weeks  of  my  time  was  taken  up  with 
our  institute  at  the  very  time  I  shouhl  have  been  preparing  my  reports, 
I  have  been  unable  sooner  to  forward  you  my  special  report. 

The  most  of  the  schools  in  the  first  assembly  district  of  Westchester, 
as  yo'u  have  already  learned,  are  organized  under  the  union  free  school 
act.  There  is  not  money  enough  collected  by  rate-bills  in  my  whole  dis- 
trict to  pay  the  funeral  expenses  of  the  old  system. 

The  school  houses,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  in  good  condi- 
tion. There  are  three  new  buildings  now  just  completed — one  in  Yon- 
kers,  one  in  West  Farms,  and  one  in  Morrisania — that  are  a  credit  to  the 
county.  The  feeling  throughout  the  district  is  altogether  in  favor  of  the 
union  free  school  system,  and  of  concentration  rather  than  division  into 
departmeiit  schools. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  teachers  are  males;  and  I  know  of  no  one 
teacher,  at  present,  who  does  not  intend  to  make  teaching  a  permanent 
profession. 

In  regard  to  teachers'  institutes,  I  would  say  that  their  history  in 
Westchester  county  is  short,  unless  the  time  of  session  is  five  instead  of 
ten  days.  Depend  upon  it,  this  is  so.  Although  the  one  held  one  year 
ago  at  White  Plains,  and  the  last  one  held  at  Sing  Sing  were  both  per- 
fectly successful,  yet  there  is  no  one  knows  better  than  the  commissioners 
what  it  cost  to  make  them  such,  and  of  the  drong  feeling  entertained  by 
both  teachers  and  boards  of  education  against  encouraging  this  "  two- 
weeks  session"  in  the  future. 

The  teachers  of  Westchester  county,  particularly  those  of  the  first 
a'ssembly  district,  will  compare,  in  every  respect,  with  those  of  New 
York  city.  Allow  us  one  week's  session,  and,  in  my  opinion,  there  will 
not  be  twenty  teachers  in  the  whole  county  who  will  absent  themselves 
from  the  institute.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  still  compelled  to  hold 
a  ten  daj^s'  session,  I  fear  the  result. 

Hoping  that  my  circumstances  are  such  that  you  will  accept  this  apol- 
ogy for  my  special  report, 

I  subscribe  myself. 

Yours  truly, 

THEO.  KENT. 

Second  District. 

To  the  Hon.  V.  M.  Rice,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir — In  conformity  with  your  requisition  in  "Circular  to  School  Com- 
missioners," dated  August  27,  1862,  I  herewith  submit  the  following 
report: 
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About  three-sevenths  of  the  persons  of  school  age,  residing  in  this 

district,  attend  the  common  schools.    A  small  proportion  of  the  whole  

those  who  reside  in  the  large  villages — having  the  opportunity  and  the 
means,  attend  other  schools;  while  only  the  children  of  the  thriftless 
poor,  few  in  number,  are  trained  up  in  idleness,  without  any  apprecia- 
tion of  the  advantages  offered  them  in  the  common  schools. 

The  second  assembly  district  of  Westchester  county,  comprises  53 
school  districts— engaging  the  services  of  78  teachers  at  one  time.  These 
schools  register,  according  to  the  season,  from  3,800  to  4,300  pupils; 
the  average  attendance,  being  from  2,400  to  2,800.  Many  children  are 
sent  to  school  at  the  early  age  of  six  years.  In  the  large  districts  where 
they  have  graded  schools,  and  a  primary  department  with  teachers 
adapted  to  this  class,  attendance  even  at  this  early  age  is  no  cause  for 
regret,  as  here  they  acquire  those  habits  of  attention  and  obedience, 
which  prepare  them  to  receive  the  advantages  of  the  intermediate 
department  as  soon  as  they  enter  it.  In  the  rural  districts,  however, 
they  may  be  a  drawback  to  the  general  welfare.  If  any  attention  is 
paid  to  them,  it  cannot  be  sufficient  to  improve  them,  and  is  too  much 
for  the  advantage  of  the  other  pupils. 

The  fact  that  so  many  districts  refuse  to  adopt  the  union  free  school, 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  preference  for  the  system  of  paj^ment  of  "  teach- 
ers' wages"  from  the  proceeds  of  the  rate-bill.  But  this  cannot  be 
accepted  as  conclusive,  as,  not  unfrequently  I  think,  the  inhabitants  are 
influenced  in  various  ways  by  the  minority  of  wealthy  residents,  having 
comparatively  little  interest  in  the  school,  and  who  object  to  the  free 
school  because  it  would  increase  their  taxes.  In  one  instance,  where 
the  free  school  law  is  in  force,  I  was  requested  to  inquire  how  they 
might  return  to  the  old  system.  This  request  came  from  men  of  large 
taxable  property,  having  no  children  to  send  to  school.  That  the  rate- 
bill  is  in  some  instances  a  detriment  to  the  cause  of  public  education 
cannot  be  doubted;  as  a  slight  falling  off  of  attendance  causes  the  with- 
drawal of  other  pupils,  leaving  a  smaller  proportion  to  bear  the  expense 
if  the  school  is  continued.  Sometimes  this  extends  so  far  as  to  break 
up  the  school.  In  all  cases,  in  which  only  the  legal  time  of  six  months 
school  is  reported,  I  think  that  the  rate-bill  is  the  true  cause  of  what 
should  be  deemed  a  deficiency  in  school  time.  Another  difficulty  which 
may  arise  fiom  the  rate-bill,  is,  that  the  teacher,  knowing  that  his  con- 
tinued employment  depends  upon  ''a  large  school,"  is  led,  in  his  minis- 
trations, to  please  the  pupils,  and  this  it  may  be  to  the  sacrifice  of  their 
progress  in  sound  knowledge. 

Four  of  the  districts  have  two  school  houses  each,  making  in  all  51 
school  houses  in  the  assembly  district.  Of  these,  six  are  large  and  com- 
modious edifices,  having  each  several  departments.  With  one  excep- 
tion, they  are  furnished  with  the  most  approved  modern  school  furniture, 
and  with  more  or  less  of  the  accessories  to  successful  instruction.  They 
are  located  in  the  villages  of  Beekmantown,  Tarrytown,  Irvington, 
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Dobbs'  Ferry,  New  Roclielle  and  White  Plains.  Districts  No.  5,  Grcen- 
burgh,  4  and  7,  Mount  Pleasant,  and  7,  Northcastle,  have  also  substan- 
tial brick  school  houses  of  smaller  dimensions.  Of  the  remaining  47, 
26  are  neat  and  substantial  frame  buildings,  10  are  poor,  and  11  very 
poor.  But  few  of  these  have  any  method  of  ventilation,  other  than  let- 
ting down  a  window-sash,  or  opening  a  door,  excepting  the  very  poor, 
which  are  well  ventilated  by  innumerable  fissures  in  floor  and  ceiling, 
and  unglazed  windows. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  people  in 
such  districts  will  give,  at  least,  as  much  attention  to  the  comfort  of 
their  children  in  school  as  they  do  to  their  cattle  in  the  barn.  A  large 
majority  of  the  houses  are  warmed  by  stoves,  a  few"  by  heaters  or 
furnaces.  Many  of  the  school  houses  are  deficient  in  that  essential 
requisite — a  play  ground.  The  difficulty  in  the  rural  districts  of  secur- 
ing a  suitable  site  for  the  house  is  very  great;  hence,  they  are  frequently 
situated  upon  some  rocky  eminence,  or  on  the  confines  of  a  swamp  upon 
the  road-side.  I  most  heartily  concur  in  the  suggestion  of  the  commis- 
sioner for  the  third  district,  Henry  White,  Esq.:  That  the  passage  of  a 
law  enabling  trustees  to  appropriate  land  for  school  purposes,  in  the 
same  manner  that  land  is  now  taken  for  highways,  viz:  without  consent 
of  owners,  at  a  valuation  by  disinterested  parties,  would  be  a  decided 
advantage  to  our  schools  in  this  particular. 

Quite  recently  the  trustees  of  districts  Nos.  1  and  2,  in  the  town  of 
Pelham,  have  erected  new  school  houses,  neat  frame  buildings,  and  well 
adapted  in  their  structure  and  furnishing  to  school  purposes;  while  in 
the  village  of  Hastings  the  trustees  have  in  course  c^f  erection  a  hand- 
some edifice  of  brick,  which  is  designed  to  be,  when  completed,  equal  to 
the  best  in  the  county. 

With  the  exception  of  the  populous  and  wealthy  districts,  they  have 
but  little  school  apparatus,  other  than  blackboards,  now  and  then  a 
globe,  and  a  few  maps  or  charts. 

The  text-books  in  use,  in  many  of  the  schools,  are  almost  as  varied  as 
the  number  of  pupils  taught.  This  variety  in  text-books,  I  consider  as 
one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  usefulness  of  the  common  school; 
a  difficulty,  however,  which,  I  presume,  cannot  be  obviated  until  the 
people  take  much  more  interest  in  the  whole  subject  of  education  than 
they  now  do,  and  learn  that  a  few  dollars  spent  for  new  and  improved 
text-books,  would  be  more  than  returned  to  them  in  the  increased  pro- 
gress made  by  their  children. 

Among  the  studies  pursued,  arithmetic,  reading  and  writing,  receive 
the  most  attention.  There  is,  however,  in  nearly  all  the  schools  a  grow- 
ing disposition  to  extend  the  range  of  studies,  so  that  in  many,  gram- 
mar, algebra  and  history  receive  a  fair  share  of  attention;  while  in  some 
others,  natural  philosophy,  botany  and  physiology  have  been  success- 
fully introduced. 

The  average  age  at  which  children  commence  their  attendance  at 
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school,  may  be  placed  at  ^  3^ears,  and  the  time  of  their  attendance,  at  6 
years;  but  in  many  cases  this  time,  by  repeated  intermissions,  is 
extended  over  a  period  of  8  or  10  years. 

With  great  room  for  improvement,  there  is,  however,  much  that  is  en- 
couraging in  the  g-eneral  progress  of  education  in  the  district.  The 
increase  of  new  and  improved  text-books,  together  with  the  advantages 
already  found  in  the  "teachers'  institute,"  are  awakening  teachers  to  a 
sense  of  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  their  calling;  while  the  super- 
vision of  the  commissioner,  when  judiciously  exercised,  is  a  source  ot 
strength  to  the  teacher,  and  an  encouragement  to  renewed  exertions. 
Of  the  78  teachers  engaged  in  the  district,  about  two-thirds  are  females. 
This  proportion  varies  slightly,  according  to  the  season — the  proportion 
of  males  being  larger  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer. 

In  some  of  the  rural  districts,  the  engagement  of  a  male  teacher  for 
the  winter  is  considered  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  attendance  of 
larger  boys.  I  cannot  but  deem  this  a  mistake,  and  somewhat  of  a  libel 
brought  by  the  trustees  and  parents  against  tiieir  own  children.  I  have 
never  yet  met  with  the  woman,  who  was  a  true  and  earnest  teacher,  who 
was  not  competent  to  govern  any  boy  who  was  a  suitable  companion  for 
other  children  in  the  district.  It  must  be  self-evident  that  the  teacher 
who  is  out  of  practice  six  months  of  the  year — all  other  thing's  being 
equal— cannot  be  as  well  fitted  for  the  duties  of  a  teacher  as  one  who  is 
constantly  engaged. 

In  this  connection,  there  is  also  to  be  considered  the  animus  of  the 
teacher.  The  successful  professional  teacher  is  one  who  loves  children, 
and  loves  the  work  of  teaching,  and  such  will  not  allow  themselves  to 
be  called  away  from  that  work  every  summer,  because  in  some  other 
occupation  they  can  earn  a  few  more  dollars.  The  advantage  also  of 
having  only  one  teacher,  if  proficient,  for  a  series  of  years,  lies  in  the 
knowledge  which  she  gains  of  the  temperament  and  character  of  the 
pupils,  and  therefore  of  the  best  method  of  influencing  the  head  and 
heart  for  their  good.  As  you  will  learn  from  the  "  statistical  report 
herewith,  there  are  39  private  schools  in  the  district.  I  am  unable  to 
give  the  precise  number  of  pupils  in  these,  as  some  of  the  reports  from 
trustees  failed  to  give  me  this  information;  it  is  probably  not  far  from 
800.  The  number  of  private  schools,  and  of  course  their  pupils,  is  doubt- 
less smaller  this  year  than  heretofore,  as  the  war  has  seriously  interfered 
with  their  prosperity. 

There  are  15  union  free  schools  in  the  district,  situated  at  Tarrytown, 
Irvington,  Hall's  Corners,  Hastings,  Dobbs'  Ferry,  Mamaroneck,  Beek- 
mantown,'  Sleepy  Hollow,  Pleasantville,  New  Rochelle,  Pelham,  Kye 
(near  Mamaroneck),  Rye,  Portchester,  and  White  Plains, 

The  district  libraries,  with  some  few  exceptions,  are  in  good  order, 
arising  from  the  fact  that  they  are  little  used.  Histories,  biographies, 
and  travels  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  libraries,  to  which  may  be  added  a 
few  scientific  works  and  a  few  novels.    In  many  districts  the  interest  in 
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the  library  has  passed  awa3\  This  is  to  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  tlic 
want  of  leisure  for  reading  among  the  adults  in  tlic  rural  districts,  while 
in  the  populous  districts,  those  who  have  the  time;,  have  also  the  means 
to  purchase  books  for  themselves;  and,  in  part,  to  the  extended  circula- 
tion of  magazines  and  weeklj^  newspapers.  There  is  scarcely  a  family 
that  has  not  access  to  some  periodical;  and  the  reading  supplied  by  the 
greater  number  of  those  wliich  weekl}'  flood  the  land  is  of  a  nature  to 
vitiate  the  taste  of  the  young  people,  and  render  them  averse  to  useful 
reading;  so  that  upon  question  as  to  the  use  of  the  librar\^,  complaint 
is  made  that  it  contains  nothing  but  dry  reading. 

Let  the  cause  for  this  want  of  interest  be  what  it  may,  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  the  district  libraries  have  done  all  the  good  that  can  be 
accomplished  in  that  direction;  that  the  necessity  for  them  is  removed 
by  the  increase  of  standard  periodicals,  and  that  the  money  appropri- 
ated to  the  library  might,  if  massed,  be  spent  more  judiciousl}-  in  the 
general  work  of  education. 

A  large  majority  of  the  districts  elect  three  trustees.  Whether  this  is 
to  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  preference  of  the  people  for  three 
rather  than  one,  or  of  the  aversion  of  any  one  man  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  most  difficult  and  thankless  office  in  the  State,  may  be  an 
open  question.  I  incline  to  the  latter  opinion.  I  think  that  in  a  number 
of  districts  all  the  good  that  is  accomplished  is  the  work  of  one  trustee — 
the  other  two  serving  as  checks,  preventing  more  good  which  might  be 
done.  Certainly,  among  the  best  governed  districts,  you  will  always 
find  those  with  only  one  trustee. 

A  teachers'  institute  for  the  countv  was  held  in  the  villao-e  of  Sinof 
Sing  in  November  last.  The  session  was  continued  for  twelve  days. 
More  than  150  teachers  attended  during  this  time,  and  about  TO  were 
present  ten  consecutive  days.  The  institute  was  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Prof.  X.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York.  During  the  session  lectures 
were  delivered  by  the  Hon.  F.  W.  Ricord,  State  Superintendent  for  New 
Jersey — Subject:  "The  Material  Aids  to  Education;"  Prof.  John  F. 
Stoddard — Subject:  "  Objects,  and  some  of  the  Elements  of  Success  in 
Life."  Prof.  Stoddard  also  conducted  a  mathematical  exercise.  Hon. 
E.  W.  Keyes,  Deputy  State  Superintendent — Subject:  "  The  Educational 
Problem;"  and  by  the  commissioner  for  the  second  district — Subject: 
"The  Necessity  of  Moral  Training  as  a  Founda'^^ion  for  True  Greatness." 

In  addition  to  these,  Prof.  J.  W.  Lusk,  and  C.  C.  Curtiss,  Esq.,  princi- 
pal of  the  school  in  Sing  Sing,  gave  valuable  lessons  in  writing;  and 
Prof.  Frobisher,  of  New  York,  instruction  in  elocution,  illustrated  with 
admirable  readings  and  recitations.  Prof.  Calkins  went  over  the  whole 
range  of  studies  pursued  in  our  common  schools,  giving  prominence  to 
grammar,  object  teaching,  and  arithmetic.  Commissioner  Robinson,  of 
Wayne  county,  and  Prof.  Reed,  of  the  Highland  institute,  Newburgh, 
interested  and  instructed  the  teachers — the  first  in  mathematical  geog- 
raphy, the  latter  in  vocal  mus'c.    Dr.  Fisher,  of  Sing  Sing,  gave  au  ex- 
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cellent,  ""amiliar  lecture  upon  the  first  principles  of  geology  and  mineral- 
ogy — its  only  fault  being  its  brevity. 

The  teachers  gave  an  earnest  and  undivided  attention  to  the  subjects 
brought  before  them,  and  displayed  in  every  way  a  determination  to 
profit  by  the  instruction  given. 

Notwithstanding  the  success  of  this  institute,  and  the  large  attend- 
ance, I  feel  compelled  to  add  one  word  in  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  the 
county. 

In  no  county  in  the  State,  perhaps,  are  there  so  many  difficulties  to 
contend  with  in  the  matter  of  institutes.  Its  proximity  to  the  metro- 
polis furnishes  advantages  to  many  of  the  teachers — those  in  the  first 
district  especially — in  the  form  of  lectures,  and  the  facility  for  procuring 
the  best  text-books  and  educational  works,  which  renders  the  institute, 
in  their  opinion,  of  minor  worth.  These  teachers  attend,  if  at  all,  un- 
willingly, and  are  wearied  with  the  details  of  instruction  highly  valua- 
ble to  others  in  attendance. 

The  expense  for  board,  in  connection  with  the  loss  of  school  time, 
which  many  are  obliged  to  make  up,  becomes  a  tax  which  the  teachers 
are  little  able  to  bear.  Some  absent  themselves  from  the  institute  on 
this  account.  In  some  of  the  boards  of  education  of  the  union  free 
schools,  and  with  some  of  the  trustees  of  other  schools,  the  opinion  seems 
to  prevail  that  the  institute  is  only  one  of  the  numerous  ways  of  expend- 
ing the  people's  money  fov  worthless  purposes.  Others  again  imagine 
that  their  teachers  are  perfect — having  no  need  of  further  instruction. 
In  one  word,  these  gentlemen  fail  to  catch  the  spirit,  or  see  the  object 
of  the  Department,  which  is  to  give  the  greatest  advantage  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  whole;  and  that,  therefore,  w^hen  a  t(^acher  is  found  capable 
of  imparting  somewhat  to  others,  it  is  his  duty,  above  all  others,  to 
attend,  A  deficiency  in  attendance  arises  from  these  erroneous  and  lim- 
ited views  of  the  objects  of  the  institute. 

In  view  of  these  difficulties,  I  respectfully  suggest:  That,  if  compati- 
ble with  the  interests  of  the  Department,  a  provision  be  made  for  West- 
chester county  by  which  an  attendance  of  six  days  at  the  institute  will 
be  deemed  sufficient. 

.1  beg  leave  to  add  here,  that  the  statute  obliging  the  commissioner  to 
inaugurate  a  teachers'  institute,  and  which  exercises  no  corresponding 
control  over  trustees  and  teachers,  and  yet  makes  the  expenses  of  the 
institute  depend  upon  the  attendance  of  teachers,  is  worthy  of  the  days 
of  Pharaoh,  when  the  people  were  compelled  to  gather  their  own  straw, 
and  yet  din^inish  naught  in  their  tale  of  bricks.  It  was  probably  an 
oversight  of  the  Legislature,  and,  when  corrected,  will  doubtless  be 
more  in  accordance  with  the  democratic  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  duties  of  the  commissioner,  when  faithfully  performed,  are  arduous, 
and  render  the  cflSce  by  no  means  a  sinecure.  I  have  not  preserved  a 
record  of  details,  and  therefore  can  only  state  generally,  that  in  visiting 
schools,  exanjining  teachers,  attending  for  counsel  and  settlement  of 
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local  difficulties  and  questions  of  boundary,  attending  and  assisting  at 
the  institute,  and  preparation  of  lecture,  and  addresses  for  the  children, 
about  three-fourths  of  my  time  has  been  occupied. 

My  examinations  of  teachers  are  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  They 
consist  of  exercises  in  spelling,  reading  and  writing,  questions  upon  t)ie 
most  important  rules  of  the  arithmetic,  with  problems  for  solution  and 
explanation  of  process.  In  grammar,  the  candidate  is  required  to 
analyze  a  sentence  in  the  manner  in  which  he  would  require  his  pupils 
to  do  it.  Geography,  history,  the  science  of  government,  and  composi- 
tion, invariably  receive  attention.  The  questions  upon  these  are  intended 
to  discover  the  candidate's  proficiency,  and  his  method  of  imparting  to 
others.  For  the  higher  grade  of  certificate,  to  these  are  added  questions 
in  natural  philosophy,  physiology,  and  algebra,  together  with  problems. 
I  have  considered  the  Normal  school  graduate  as  the  standard  for  first 
grade  certificates,  hence  have  granted  but  few.  I  have  given  mainly 
third  grade,  and  a  few  second  grade  certificates.  I  find  tlie  greatest 
deficiency  in  spelling,  defining  and  g\-ammar.  Comparatively  few 
teachers  have  read  any  work  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 
There  are  eight  or  ten  graduates  of  the  Normal  school  teaching  in  the 
district,  and  in  every  case  they  are  eminently  successful,  and  an  honor 
to  the  institution.  The  demand  for  first-class  teachers  is  almost  universal, 
but  the  remuneration  offered  limits  the  supply. 

I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  salaries  paid  in  tlie  larger  schools;  I 
think  the  greatest  does  not  exceed  $800  per  annum;  while  throughout 
the  district  generally,  females  receive  from  $15  to  $'2o,  and  males  from 
$18  to  830  per  month. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ISAAC  D.  YERMILYE, 

School  CommUaioner. 

Armonck,  December  26,  1862. 

Third  District. 

To  the  Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction : 

Sir— In  obedience  to  your  instructions,  the  undersigned,  school  com- 
missioner for  the  third  district  in  the  county  of  \Yestchester,  would 
report  as  follows: 

Common  Schools. — There  are  few  children  in  this  district  who  do  not, 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  attend  the  common  schools.  The  excep- 
tions embrace  two  classes,  the  children  of  parents  who  deem  their  c^flfspring 
above  association  with  common  people,  and  the  children  of  the  lowest 
and  niost  vicious  class  of  community,  who,  having  never  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  knowledge,  cannot  comprehend  its  value.  The  first  class,  in 
some  localities,  is  quite  numerous;  the  second  is  everywhere  small. 
Very  few,  indeed,  are  so  low  as  to  be  unable  to  appreciate,  in  some 
degree,  the  advantages  their  children  may  derive  from  attendance  at 
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school.  In  a  large  majority  of  the  districts,  the  entire  popnlntion  mny 
be  said  to  patronize  the  common  school,  and  the  children  of  those  who 
can  atTord  it  are  kept  there  until  they  are  prepared  to  enter  the  academy, 
and,  in  rare  instances,  the  colleg*e.  Bnt  there  are  a  few  localities  in 
^vhich  a  spirit  of  caste  has  been  fostered,  until  none  who  can  possibly 
pay  for  tVic  schooling*  of  their  children  will  allow  them  to  enter  the  dis- 
trict school  house,  and  the  result  is  that  riiany  of  them  grow  up  both 
vain  and  ignorant. 

Rate-bills,  undoubtedl}^,  bear  severely  in  occasional  instances,  and  pre- 
vent the  attendance  of  some  children.  Those  whose  means  are  limited, 
but  who  have  a  little  property  which  the  collector  can  reach,  and  whom 
the  trustees,  therefore,  will  not  exempt  from  the  rate-bill,  are  obliged  to 
regulate  the  attendance  of  their  children  to  correspond  with  their  means 
of  payment,  and  cannot  give  them  the  opportunities  ft)r  instruction  they 
desire.  The  very  poor  are  necessarily  exempt,  and  generally  feel  no 
delicacy  about  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  sending  their 
children  to  school.  That  public  sentiment  favors  rate-bills  would  seem 
to  be  established  by  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  districts  pa}'  their 
teachers  in  this  way,  although  among  the  more  enlightened  classes  of 
community  I  often  hear  them  condemned. 

The  provisions  for  tlie  instruction  of  pupils,  including  the  character 
of  the  school  houses,  and  the  mode  in  which  the}^  are  warmed  and  ven- 
tilated, arc  by  no  means  uniform.  In  respect  to  them,  the  districts  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes — good,  indifferent,  and  bad.  The  first  class 
is  the  smallest,  embracing  the  villages  of  Peekskill  and  Sing  Sing,  and 
about  half-a-dozen  of  the  rural  districts.  In  these  there  is  a  commend- 
able degre<'.  of  interest  manifested  in  the  subject  of  education,  and  con- 
stant improvements  are  being  made,  and  though  they  may  not  now  be 
models,  they  bid  fair  to  become  such.  In  two  of  the  rural  districts, 
wealthy  individuals  have  used  their  means  liberally  for  the  erection  and 
furnishing  of  the  school  houses,  and  adornment  of  the  grounds  around 
them,  and  they  bid  fair  to  become  the  most  comfortable,  beautiful  and 
attractive  places  in  those  districts.  The  names  of  these  gentlemen  are, 
George  Dayton,  Esq.,  of  Peekskill,  and  Benjamin  Field,  Esq.,  of  New 
York  city,  and  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  make  honorable  mention  of  these 
public  spirited  gentlemen. 

The  second  class,  styled  indifferent,  embraces  from  35  to  40  districts. 
These  have  mostly  comfortable  school  houses,  tolerably  seated  and  indif- 
ferently ventilated.  Some  of  the  edifices  are  new — very  great  improve- 
ments upon  those  preceding  them — but  built  with  too  much  regard  to 
economy,  to  make  them  just  what  they  should  be.  They  are  mostly  ven- 
tilated by  lowering  the  window-sash,  warmed  by  stoves,  furnished  plainly 
and  cheaply,  supplied  with  comfortable  outhouses,  but  limited  plv.y- 
grounds.  This  class  is  increasing,  although  the  war  has  checked  im- 
provement in  this  respect  as  in  many  others. 

The  third  class  comprises  a  number  about  equal  to  the  second,  and  a 
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variety  as  great  as  the  mofst  vivid  iniagiTuition  can  depict.  Some  of 
them  have  passable  houses,  and  nothing  else  of  any  value.  They  are 
ventilated  by  crevices  in  the  floor  or  ceiling;  warmed  in  coldest  weather, 
not  at  all;  much  too  small  to  accommodate  the  children  of  the  district; 
seated  with  rough  backless  benches;  stand  in  close  proximity  to  the 
highway,  with  no  play-ground;  and  some  of  them  without  outbuildings, 
or  sites  on  which  to  build  them. 

The  quality  and  supply  of  school  apparatus  and  text-books  corresponds 
very  nearly  with  the  character  of  the  edifices  and  furniture.  If  tliese  are 
good,  those  are  also;  and  if  the  latter  are  poor,  the  former  are  scanty 
and  deficient 

More  attention  is  perhaps  devoted  to  arithmetic,  than  to  any  otiier 
branch  of  study.  The  "  universal  Yankee  must  learn  to  calculate." 
Reading,  writing,  spelling  and  geography,  rank  next  in  the  estimation 
of  parents.  Grammar,  history,  natural  piiiiosophy,  algebra,  Latin,  phi- 
siolog3^,  botany,  &c.,  follow  in  about  the  order  named. 

Children  are  too  often  sent  to  school  at  four  years  of  age,  receiving 
thereby  little,  if  any  ben  'fit  themselves,  and  seriously  interfering  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  school,  Tiie  average  age  at  which  they  are  allowed 
to  attend  is,  perhaps,  five  years;  and  the  whole  time  spent  there  may 
amount  to  an  average  of  four  years — not  consecutive,  however,  but 
running  through  a  period  of  ten  to  fourteen  years,  during  which  they  at- 
tend two  to  six  months  each  year. 

The  general  progress  of  schools  in  this  district  is  encouraging.  Among 
their  many  wants,  the  most  urgent,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  passage  of  a 
law  which  will  enable  the  districts  to  take  land  for  school  purposes, 
without  the  consent  of  the  owners,  at  the  valuation  of  competent  and 
impartial  judges.  This  would  secure  immediate  improvement  in  a  large 
number  of  districts,  in  which  the  people  are  anxious  to  build  new 
school  houses,  but  have  no  site  except  a  few  feet  by  the  side  of  the  high- 
way, and  can  buy  none  an^^where  near  the  centre  of  their  districts. 

Teachers. — About  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  in  this  district  are  females, 
the  majority  of  whom  follow  teaching  as  a  permanent  employment;  while 
the  male  teachers,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  teach  only  during 
the  winter,  or  periods  of  inactivity  in  other  kinds  of  business.  The  highest 
salary  paid  any  teacher  in  this  district,  is  $900  per  annum,  the  lowest 
about  $100;  females  usually  receiving  from  610  to  $25  per  month,  males 
from  $16  to  $35  per  month. 

A  teachers'  association  was  organized  in  this  district  in  December 
last,  which  was  unexpectedly  successful.  Neither  teachera'  institutes  nor 
associations  had  been  well  atten  ed  in  this  county,  previous  to  the  insti- 
tute of  1861;  but  energetic  and  persevering  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
conunissioner,  and  the  able  supervision  of  Prof.  N.  A.  Calkins,  last  fall, 
have  effected  a  very  great  change  in  the  sentiuients  of  the  teachers,  the 
benefits  of  which  tiie  schools  are  now  reaping. 

I  have  generally  coiKlucted  the  examination  of  teachers  in  tlie  follow- 
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ing  manner  :  They  are  asked  to  read  a  paragraph;  a  sentence  is  then 
read  to  them,  which  they  are  requested  to  write.  This  is  selected  with 
a  view  to  test  their  proficiency  in  spelling.  They  are  then  required  to 
define  the  principal  words  in  the  sentence,  together  with  such  others  as 
may  suggest  themselv^es,  explaining  the  meaning  as  accurately  as 
they  can  in  words  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  children.  They  are 
required  to  analyze  and  parse  a  sentence,  answering  such  questions  as 
may  be  proposed  in  connection  with  the  exercise.  Their  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  is  tested  by  requiring  the  solution  and  explanation  of  a  few 
practical  examples,  with  the  reasons  for  the  various  processes  necessary. 
A  little  time  is  devoted  to  geography,  more  to  history,  principally  that 
of  our  own  nation,  and  the  character  of  our  institutions;  impressing 
upon  them  the  duty  of  acquiring  an  intimate  knowledge  of  these  sub- 
jects, and  the  propriety  of  imparting  to  the  children  under  their  charge 
so  much  instruction  in  them,  as  shall  lead  them  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  institutions  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fathers. 

Many  of  the  teachers  are  deficient  in  the  last  mentioned  branches  of 
knowledge;  a  less  number  fail  in  grammar,  while  arithmetic,  as  it  is 
the  favorite  of  parents,  is  generally  best  understood  by  the  teachers. 
But  a  small  proportion  have  studied  any  work  treating  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching — ^just  what  proportion  I  cannot  say  without  a  more 
extended  inquiry. 

I  have  granted  during  the  last  year  12  first,  55  second,  and  28  third 
grade  certificates,  and  have  refused  to  grant  any  to  many  applicants,  of 
which  I  have  made  no  record. 

The  supply  of  teachers  of  hig'li  qualifications  is  quite  equal  to  the 
demand,  though  not  equal  to  the  need  of  them.  But  few  Normal  school 
graduates  and  undergraduates  are  employed  in  this  district.  With  rare 
exceptions,  they  are  successful  teachers,  and  do  credit  to  the  institution 
which  educated  them.  Tiiose  who  fail,  do  so,  not  from  a  deficiency  of 
knowledge,  but  from  a  lack  of  common  sense — an  article  the  best  of 
schools  are  not  competent  to  furnish  to  every  applicant. 

Academies. — I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  the  statistics  required  to 
reply  to  the  queries  propounded  in  your  circular;  previous  to  the  recep- 
tion of  which,  I  had  not  supposed  any  knowledge  upon  this  subject 
would  be  expected  of  me.  I  suppose  the  deficiency  may  be  supplied  by 
a  reference  to  the  reports  of  the  academies  to  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Private  Schools. — The  number  of  such  schools  in  this  district,  I  learn 
from  the  reports  of  the  trustees,  is  44.  I  have  no  data  from  which  to 
judge  of  their  increase  or  decrease.  The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance, 
is  about  150. 

Parochial  Schools. — I  know  of  but  one  in  this  district.  This  has  been 
recently  established  in  the  village  of  Sing  Sing,  but  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  its  condition. 

There  is  no  school  provided  exclusively  for  colored  children. 
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Union  Free  Schools. — There  arc  but  two  in  tlic  district,  both  located 
in  the  village  of  Peekskill. 

District  Libraries. — They  are  generally  tolerably  well  taken  care  of; 
though  some  are  sadly  neglected.  A  large  proportion  of  the  books  have 
been  judiciously  selected,  notwithstanding  worthless  ones  have  occasion- 
ally crept  in.  They  are  principally  composed  of  histories  and  biogra- 
phies, ancient  and  modern;  with  some  w^orks  treating  of  natural  science 
and  metaphysics,  a  few^  volumes  of  poetr^'',  occasionally  a  standard 
novel,  and  a  sprinkling  of  stories  for  children.  The  people  do  not  value 
them  so  highly,  nor  read  them  so  extensively  as  they  did  when  the  libra- 
ries were  first  established.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that 
most  of  the  readers  of  the  district  read  the  new  books  soon  after  they 
are  purchased,  and  the  additions  being  latterly  few  they  are  quickly 
perused,  and  nothing  more  is  thought  of  the  library  until  the  time 
arrives  to  add  some  new  volumes  to  its  shelves. 

Private  Libraries,  Periodicals  and  Newspapers. — Most  families  have, 
at  least,  a  small  library,  which,  in  many  instances,  is  limited  only  by 
their  ability  to  purchase  books.  Newspapers  and  periodicals  are  taken 
in  large  numbers,  few  families  being  entirely  destitute  of  the  former. 

Trustees. — A  large  majorit}^  of  the  district  elect  three  trustees,  and  it 
is  fair  to  presume  they  prefer  to  do  so.  The  trustees  of  nearly  all  the 
districts  have  complied  w^ith  the  requirements  of  No.  116  of  the  Code  of 
Public  Instruction;  although  some  have  not  taken  care  of,  and  do  not 
properly  use  the  books  after  having  purchased  them. 

Teachers'  Institutes. — The  last  institute  for  this  count}''  was  held  in 
the  village  of  Sing  Sing,  commencing  November  3d,  and  closing  Novem- 
ber 15th,  1862,  and  was  in  session  twelve  days.  Professor  N.  A. 
Calkins,  of  New  York  city,  conducted  the  exercises;  and  was  the  only 
person  who  was  paid  for  his  services  as  instructor. 

The  subjects  on  which  instruction  was  given  were  numerous,  embrac- 
ing nearly  the  whole  range  taught  in  common  schools.  Object  teaching, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  elocution  and  writing,  received  each  a  large  share 
of  attention;  while  geography,  spelling  and  school  management  were 
not  forgotten. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-five  teachers  were  in  attendance.  Of  these, 
about  seventy  were  present  ten  days  or  more;  most  of  the  others  five  or 
six  da^'s  each.  No  institute  in  this  county  was  ever  so  well  attended 
before;  and  it  was  not  a  mere  formal  matter  with  the  teachers,  but  the 
great  majority  earnestl}'  sought  to  qualify  themselves  lor  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  village  and  vicinity  also  manifested  a  lively 
interest  in  the  exercises. 

The  commissioners  for  this  county  have  to  contend  with  peculiar  diffi- 
culties in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  teachers'  institutes.  We  are 
so  near  the  city  of  New  York,  that  city  habits  and  tastes  exercise  very 
great  influence  over  both  trustees  and  teachers.    Many  of  the  schools  in 
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the  first  and  second  assembly  district  are  union  free  schooh,  and  it  has 
been  found  almost  impossible  to  induce  the  boards  of  education,  having" 
charg-e  of  these,  to  consent  to  the  dismissal  of  their  schools  for  ten  con- 
secutive days.  Board,  too,  for  teachers,  cannot  be  cheaply  obtained; 
and  this  prevents  +he  attendance  of  many  of  the  teachers  of  small  schools 
in  the  rural  districts.  In  view  of  these  facts,  and  others  which  might 
be  urged,  I  would  respectfully  suggest,  that  the  teachers  of  this  county 
be  credited  for  six  days'  attendance  instead  of  requiring  ten.  Cannot 
this  change  be  eftected  in  this  county,  if  it  is  not  desirable  for  other  por- 
tions of  the  State  ? 

School  Commissioners. — A  detail  of  the  labors  of  a  school  commissioner, 
who  conscientiously  endeavors  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  his  oflBce, 
would  occupy  no  small  space.  The  following  statement  will  convey 
some  idea  of  a  portion  of  them: 

I  have  a  record  of  one  h*\indred  and  eighty-two  days  in  which  I  per- 
formed official  duties.  This  by  no  means  embraces  all;  for  such  work 
as  the  writing  of  letters,,  advising  and  consulting  with  trustees,  and  the 
preparation  of  addresses  often  passes  unnoted.  I  have  used  my  horse  and 
carriage  in  the  performance  of  my  duties,  ninety  days;  driving  on  an 
average  eighteen  miles  a  day  and  over,  making  a  total  distance  of  1,636 
miles;  and  have  traveled  on  railroads  427  miles;  making  total  distance 
traveled  2,063  miles.  I  have  licensed  ninety-five  teachers;  and  have 
examined  a  considerable  number  of  applicants  who  failed  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  I  have  sold  one  school  house  and  divided  the 
proceeds;  have  examined,  and  decided  in  accordance  with  the  forms  of 
the  law,  four  applications  for  alteration  of  districts;  and  have  assisted 
in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  a  teachers'  institute.  I  have  visited 
every  school  in  my  district  once,  and  sixty-three  of  them  twice;  making 
146  visits;  have  visited  nearly  every  district  twice,  and  some  of  them 
three  times;  but,  in  the  districts  which  report  but  one  visit  to  the  school, 
I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  visit  them  while  the  schools  were  vacant.  I 
have,  by  personal  effort,  materially  assisted  in  the  organization  of  a 
teachers'  association,  over  which  I  have  presided,  and  which  I  have 
addressed.  I  have  assisted  in  making  the  apportionments  of  public 
money,  and  filling  vacancies  in  Normal  school;  and  last,  hut  not  least,  I 
have  about  completed  the  preparation  of  my  abstract  and  report. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  most  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  WHITE, 

School  Commissioner, 

YoRKTOwN,  November  26,  1862-, 
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WYOMING  COUNTY— First  District. 

To  Hon.  V.  M.  Rice,  Superintendent  of  Public  Inatruclicn : 

The  undersigned,  in  answer  to  the  requisition  for  a  written  report, 
presents  the  following: 

Common.  Schools  — The  total  number  of  persons  of  school  age  is  6,458. 
The  total  attendance  in  all  the  common  schools  during  the  school  year 
was  4,514 — leaving  1,944  who  have  attended  no  common  school.  x\bout 
one-half  this  number  have  been  pni)ils  in  other  schools.  From  personal 
knowledge,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  large  portion  of  this  remaining  half 
of  1,944  are  persons  over  17  years  of  age — kept  at  home  engaged  in 
various  avocations.  I  think  that,  at  least,  175  young  men  of  school  age 
have  gone  to  the  war. 

In  very  few  instances  have  rate-bills  reduced  the  attendance,  and  public 
sentiment  favors  the  system  as  now  applied,  rather  than  free  schools  by 
regular  taxation. 

School  Houses. — Two  neat  and  substantial  structures  have  been  built 
during  the  year.  Twenty-seven  have  been  built  in  the  last  five  years — 
nearly  all  creditable  to  the  tax-payers  in  the  several  localities.  An 
equal  number  should  yet  be  built,  and  then  the  school  houses  in  Wyo- 
ming county,  first  commissioner  district,  will  grade  above  any  rural 
county  in  western  New  York.  The  work  of  building  new  school  houses 
in  several  districts  was  just  commencing,  when  the  war  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  the  masses  and  made  large  drafts  upon  the  pockets  of  the 
tax-payers,  so  that  this  work  has  been  nearly  suspended.  Most  of  the 
new  structures  are  comfortably  furnished,  and  ventilated  in  the  modern 
modes;  the  old  ones,  many  of  them,  need  no  extra  ventilation;  more  of 
them  are  ventilated  by  sliding  the  upper  sash  of  the  windows  down- 
wards. About  75  are  provided  with  suitable  out-houses;  40  with  yards 
fenced  and  shade  trees. 

But  few  attend  district  schools  with  any  degree  of  regularity  before 
7,  or  after  17  years  of  age.  This  is  unusually  true  in  Sheldon  and  Ben- 
nington among  the  German  population.  Each  of  these  towns  has  a  pa- 
rochial school,  that  during  four  months  of  each  year  is  largely  attended. 

Text-Books. — ''Their  name  is  legion,"  or  teas;  and  7JOio  we  have  by 
far  too  many  series  of  books.  Sanders'  Readers  and  Speller  (new  series), 
Brown's  Grammar,  Robinson's  Mathematics,  Monteith's  (Nos.  1  and  3) 
and  McNally's  Geographies,  are  the  books  most  common  in  our  schools. 
A  familiar  conference  was  held  at  our  recent  teachers'  institute,  when 
"text-books"  was  made  the  order  of  the  day.  We  have  deeply  felt  the 
need  of  some  regular  series,  reconmiended  by  the  State  Department,  or 
else  some  mode  to  punish  sharp  book  agents  for  leading  astray  young 
and  inexperienced  teachers  {well  disposed  but  ignorant  patrons),  with 
their  clap-traps  and  pictures.  Tins  same  allusion  will  apply  to  school 
apparatus  as  purchased  in  many  school  districts. 

Their  Most  Urgent  Wants. — More  teachers  who  engage  in  their  busi- 
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ness  as  a  life-time  calling.  (An  utter  impossibility  in  scattered  rural 
districts  with  onh^  six  or  seven  months  school  in  the  year.)  More  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  parents  in  the  school;  more  earnest  work  on  the  part 
of  school  commissioner,  with  higher  standard  of  attainments  on  the  part 
of  teachers  ;  a  work  of  time — not  of  one  year  or  five. 

Teachers. — Whole  number  employed  during  the  year,  208.  '  Male  50, 
female  153;  many  of  the  latter  taught  the  satne  school  the  whole  time 
the  school  was  in  session.  Fifty  male  teachers  have  gone  to  the  war 
during  the  year.  Average  wages  of  male  teachers,  $25  per  month;  of 
female  teachers,  $12  in  summer,  $20  in  winter.  Female  teachers — ave- 
rage time  the}^  teach,  seven  years;  males,  five  years.  About  three- 
fourths  attend  teachers'  institutes  and  associations.. 

Examinations  are  held  in  the  several  towns  in  April,  and  in  October 
at  the  teachers'  institute.  Oral  examinations  one  and  a  half  hours;  writ- 
ten, three  and  a  half  to  five  hours — depending  on  the  number  of  candi- 
dates, and  also  of  the  commissioner's  previous  knowledge  of  them  indi- 
vidual l^^ 

Young  men  are  found  best  qualified  in  mathematics — deficient  in  or- 
thograph}^  and  geography.  Females  excel  in  these.  One-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  teachers  have  spent  more  or  less  time  in  studying  the 
Theory  and  Practice,"  by  D.  P.  Page.  I  have  not  found  one  exception 
to  this  in  the  teachers'  classes  taught  in  the  Middlebury  academy,  under 
the  supervision  of  Prof.  M.  "Weed. 

Normal  School  Graduates  and  Uxdergraduates. — For  some  time  past 
we  have  had  applications  onl^^  from  young  ladies,  and  they  without 
exception,  after  graduating  at  that  school,  have  either  gone  elsewhere 
with  their  light,  or  married,  and  thus  left  the  teachers'  ranks.  There  is 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  several  years,  an  undergraduate  of  the  Normal 
school  teaching  in  this  district — and,  as  I  learn,  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  patrons  of  one  of  my  best  schools. 

Private  Schools. — Ten  private  schools,  and  305  pupils  are  reported 
by  trustees  this  year;  although  this  is  an  apparent  increase  of  nearly 
50  per  cent,  on  the  previous  report,  yet  I  have  no  doubt  this  is  a  more 
accurate  report  than  that  of  1861;  and  that,  as  a  whole,  there  is  less 
confidence  in  private  schools,  and  more  in  the  public  schools  and  the 
school  system  as  it  is.  The  attendance  on  private  schools  is  gradually 
decreasing. 

Parochl\l  Schools. — There  are  no  other  parochial  schools  in  Wyoming 
county  than  the  two  in  the  towns  of  Sheldon  and  Bennington. 

Schools  for  Colored  Chh^drex.— There  are  no  such  schools,  and  few 
colored  children.  These  few  attend  district  schools,  and  seem  to  be 
improving  their  time  and  making  good  progress. 

Uniox  Free  Schools.— There  is  one  (No.  10)  in  the  village  of  Warsaw. 

District  School  Libraries.— Their  condition  is  bad,  and  the  books  in 
most  districts  unread.  The  character  of  the  books  in  a  few  instances  is 
questionable.    Most  of  them  are  good  selections;  but,  as  the  law  now 
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IS,  many  of  those  districts  where  books  were  always  least  appreciated 
now  receive  63  or  over,  and  expend  the  sum  for  books  that  remain  in 
the  hands  of  tlic  librarian  unused.  I  here  refer  to  districts  controlled  by- 
parents  of  foreign  birth.  In  most  of  the  households  and  districts 
private  libraries,  periodicals  and  newspapers  have  superseded  district 
libraries.  ■  The  reading  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  surfeited  with 
periodicals  and  newspapers — particularly  during  the  last  school  year, 
has  the  news  been  the  reading  and  conversational  topic — at  home  and 
in  school,  in  many  instances  at  the  expense  of  the'  common  studies. 

Trustees. — About  one-half  of  the  districts  have  adopted  the  one  trus- 
tee system  in  the  outset.  It  is  still  popular  in  all  these  districts  where 
they  have  elected  the  man  for  the  place.  In  some  instances  a  trustee 
has  been  elected,  who  has  placed  some  special  friend  of  his  in  the  school 
as  teacher,  contrary  to  the  express  wishes  of  many  in  the  district.  In 
almost  every  case  of  this  kind,  the  people  have  returned  to  three  trustees. 
Under  proper  restrictions,  I  am  sure  the  one  trustee  system  is  the  better, 
and  its  working  would  be  approved  by  the  people.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  districts  have  complied  with  No.  116  Code  of  Public  Instruction. 

Teachers'  Institutes. — The  last  commenced  October  13th,  at  Castile, 
80  teachers  in  attendance.  Second  week,  in  Attica,  October  20th, 
132  teachers  in  attendance — the  largest  attendance  ever  secured  in 
Wyoming  county.  Evening  sessions  were  uncomfortably  crowded  by 
citizens.    Day  sessions  all  represented  by  trustees  in  search  of  teachers. 

Academies. — The  Middlebury  academj^,  of  which  Prof.  Weed  is  princi- 
pal, is  doing  more  for  common  schools,  in  the  way  of  giving  a  thorough 
course  of  instruction  to  teachers'  classes,  than  all  other  select  or  acade- 
mic schools  in  this  county. 

For  want  of  ability  and  strength  to  make  the  journey  to  Perry,  I  some 
time  since  wrote  to  M.  R.  Atkins,  Principal  of  Perry  academy,  for  a 
similar  report  from  that  institution,  but  have  failed  to  receive  it.  The 
teachers'  class  in  that  school  is  a  new  thing,  and  as  yet  has  failed  to 
send  out  as  many  thorough  teachers,  as  school  men  expected.  From 
the  examination  of  the  last  class  educated  there,  the  work  is  evidently 
growing  better.  This  institution  is  laboring  under  a  heavy  debt,  which 
now  seems  likely  to  be  paid  soon — when  this  transpires  we  shall  have 
two  excellent  academies. 

School  Coximissioxer. — Detail  of  labor  performed  in  discharge  of  du- 
ties: Visiting  schools,  five  days  per  week,  during  December,  January, 
February,  June,  July  and  August,  when  traveling  is  passable  ;  Satur- 
days, at  home,  examining  teachers,  answering  letters,  &c.  Spring,  mak- 
ing school  district  alteration,  examining  teachers  in  the  several  towns, 
visiting  larger  schools,  and  schools  in  other  localities.  Autumn,  preparing 
for,  and  holding  teachers'  institute,  and  the  labor  of  the  spring  repeated. 
Your  obedient  servant,    GEORGE  H.  DUNHAM, 

JoHxsoNSBURGH,  N.  Y.,  December  31,  1862.       School  Commissioner, 

[Asscm.  No.  20.]  26 
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Second  District. 

Hon.  V.  M.  Rice,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir — In  conformity  to  your  request,  the  undersigned  submits  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

The  number  of  schools  under  my  supervision  is  82.  One-half  of  this 
number  are  accomplishing-,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  the  end  contem- 
plated in  our  system  of  public  instruction,  viz:  the  physical,  moral  and 
intellectual  development  of  the  children  in  the  vicinities  of  their  location. 
The  other  half  prevent  and  encourage  this  kind  of  development  in  about 
equal  proportions,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  it  can  be  said  of  their 
effects, 

**If  evil  seem  the  most,  yet  good  most  i*.'* 
Among  this  latter  half  there  are  some  which,  for  want  of  a  more  appro- 
priate term,  I  must  call  public  nuisances.  In  these  districts  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  seem  to  regard  a  school  as  a  sort  of  hereditary 
necessity — a  thing  which,  if  kept  open  six  months  in  one  year,  will 
draw  a  certain  sum  of  money  with  which  to  keep  it  open  for  the  same 
time  the  next  year.  Indeed,  to  these,  the  question,  "How  can  we  best 
use  this  money  for  the  advancement  of  our  children,^'  seems  not  to  have 
occurred;  but  "How  can  we  run  our  school  six  months  with  just  the 
public  money,^'  is  a  question  as  familiar  as  are  common  household  words. 

Wherever  we  find  this  sordid  feeling,  we  also  find  the  great  objects  of 
public  instruction  wholly  ignored;  and  the  school,  if  a  dollar  must  be 
raised  by  rate-bill  for  its  support,  is  regarded  as  a  serious  burden,  of 
which  a  majority  are  eager  to  rid  themselves. 

The  above  statements  relative  to  those  schools  which  I  deem  of  little 
utility  in  the  grand  process  of  true  development,  are  broad,  and  to  those 
not  conversant  with  their  condition,  may  be  considered  exaggerations. 
Hence  I  propose  to  speak  briefiy  of  the  most  prominent  facts  in  regard 
to  them,  believing  that  thus  every  word  before  written  will  be  estab- 
lished. 

In  nearly  all  those  districts  having  three  trustees,  the  duties  of  their 
office  are  either  miserably  performed,  or  omitted  altogether;  and  nearly 
all  those  districts  in  which  the  schools  show  the  most  marked  signs  of 
inutility,  the  three  trustee  system  is  still  adhered  to,  and  the  men  selected 
to  fill  this  office  are,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  known  to  be  exceedingly 
parsimonious  in  their  own  business  matters.  Further,  as  a  condition  of 
their  election,  they  are  frequently  made  to  promise  that  no  rate-bill 
shall  be  made,  with  their  consent,  during  their  term  of  office.  In  dis- 
tricts that  adopted  this  policy  it  is  not  common  to  find  three  intelligent 
trustees,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  no  one  of  the  three  can 
make  an  annual  report.  During  the  season  when  intelligent  trustees 
are  asking  for  the  best  teachers,  regardless  of  the  cost,  these  money 
saving  drones  remain  inactive  until  this  kind  of  teachers  are  employed, 
and  then  ransack  the  neighborhood  in  pursuit  of  teachers  who  will  work 
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for  from  eight  to  twelve  shillings  per  week,  and  "  board  at  home."  This 
is  no  overwrought  statement;  tlie  shameful  reality  confronts  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Empire  State,  and  calls,  not  for  appeals  to  the  best 
instincts  of  sordid  natures,  for  these  have  been  made;  not  for  citations 
to  the  example  of  sister  districts  which  have  nobly  given  and  thrice 
nobly  received,  for  such  examples  have  been  cited;  but  it  does  call  for 
the  strong  arm  of  legislation,  which  shall  coerce  every  district  to  raise 
an  amount  for  teachers'  wages,  equal  to  that  furnished  by  the  State  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Some  two  weeks  since,  a  young  girl  came  to  my  office,  and  wished  to 
be  examined.  A  short  time  was  spent  in  conversation,  and  a  shorter 
time  was  spent  in  questioning  her  upon  the  different  branches  she  was 
to  teach.  Decided  immaturit}'  of  mind,  combined  with  the  most  meagre 
scholarship,  soon  became  apparent  in  her  case,  and  I  was  forced  to 
remark,  "I  cannot  license  you."    This  decision  did  not  excite  surprise, 

For,"  said  she,  "  I  did  not  expect  a  certificate,  and  told  the  trustees  I 
could  not  get  one,  but  they  urged  me  to  come,  as  they  wished  to  expend 
just  their  public  money  for  their  winter  and  summer  terms  of  school, 
and  stated  that  none  of  the  teachers  licensed  at  the  institute  would 
teach  cheap  enough."  This  is  but  one  of  a  great  number  of  similar 
cases  that  have  occurred  under  my  own  eyes  during  the  last  five  years. 

This  ruinous  policy  extends  through  all  the  duties  of  these  trustees 
which  involve  the  expenditure  of  money,  and  it  is  the  prominent  cause 
of  the  present  wretched  condition  of  one-half  of  our  public  schools. 
Again,  it  is  often  the  case,  that  in  addition  to  his  special  regard  for  the 
finances  of  the  district,  some  one  of  this  triad  will  contrive  to  employ 
his  daughter,  or  some  other  near  relative,  to  teach  the  school  in  his  dis- 
trict. He- may  succeed  in  securing  the  consent  of  the  second,  but  the 
third  dissents,  uses  his  influence  against  the  school,  and  rejoices  in  its 
downfall;  others,  in  consequence,  withdraw  their  children,  and  before 
the  middle  of  the  term,  the  school  dwindles  in  numbers,  the  interest 
wanes,  and  one  of  the  best  results  of  the  three  trustee  system  is  clearly 
seen  and  felt. 

I  have  known  but  few  cases  in  which  a  sole  trustee  in  a  district  has 
hired  a  near  relative  to  teach;  and  when  this  has  been  done,  it  has  been 
done  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  In 
view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  and  the  fact  that  in  those  districts 
having  but  one  trustee  the  best  men  have  generally  been  selected  for 
that  office,  I  submit  whether  our  Legislature  ought  not  to  abolish  entirely 
the  statute  which  suffers  any  district  to  elect  three  trustees. 

Attendance  of  Pupils. — Were  the  tables  of  attendance  furnished  by 
trustees  reliable,  it  would  be  easy  to  give  any  information  desired  upon 
this  point.  But  so  long  as  the  footings  of  their  abstracts  of  attendance 
frequently  exceed  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  their  districts,  it  will 
be  idle  to  think  of  making  their  figures  the  basis  of  accurate  calculation 
upon  this  subject. 
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Many  schools  are  rendered  almost  valueless  by  irregularity  of  attend- 
ance, or  by  the  withdrawal  from  school  of  those  pupils  who  were  pres- 
ent at  their  organization,  and  during  the  first  month  or  two  of  their  ses- 
sions. The  causes  of  this  irregularity  are  numerous.  Many  of  the  older 
pupils  are  detained  at  home  in  winter  upon  the  supposition  that  their 
services  are  required  there;  and  that  to  hire  help  when  the  labor  of  one's 
children  would  remove  the  necessity  for  such  help,  is  bad  economy. 
During  the  summer  terms  it  is  common  to  see  schools  which  have  reached 
their  third  month  with  an  average  attendance  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
pupils  reduced  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  sometimes  less,  with  no  other 
reason  assigned  than  that  the  pupils  are  kept  at  home  to  pick  berries. 

But  the  ruin  wrought  by  these  inglorious  causes  of  irregularity  is  of 
trifling  magnitude  compared  with  the  disastrous  effects  produced  by  pro- 
spective rate-bills.  I  remember  visiting  a  school  in  the  winter  of  1860, 
and  finding  a  house  far  better  than  the  average,  a  teacher  of  excellent 
ability,  and  eleven  pupils  in  attendance;  I  noticed  from  the  teacher's  roll 
that  the  average  attendance  for  the  first  month  was  thirty;  asked  him 
the  reason  of  this  "rapid  falling  off."  He  said,  in  reply:  "I  am  told 
by  the  patrons  that  the  trustees  are  pa^n'ng  me  so  much,  that  a  rate-bill 
must  be  collected  amounting  to  $10."  He  was  to  receive  $16  per  month. 
I  afterward  inquired  of  the  best  school  men  in  the  district  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  small  attendance,  and  they  fully  corroborated  the  teacher's 
version  of  the  case.  I  could  not  understand  from  any  one  that  the 
teacher  was  in  any  degree  unpopular,  or  that  any  of  his  patrons  were 
disposed  to  find  fault  with  his  acts.  This  is  but  one  of  many  cases  in 
which  the  prospect  of  a  rate-bill  has  ruined  otherwise  prosperous  schools. 

School  Houses  and  Their  Appendages. — But  few  school  houses  seem  to 
have  been  constructed  with  reference  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  pupils, 
or  the  convenience  of  teachers.  A  low,  small  room,  destitute  of  facili- 
ties for  proper  ventilation;  seats  narrow,  sometimes  without  backs,  and 
so  high  that  children  sitting  on  them  are  in  mid  air  staid;"  desks  so 
constructed  that  the  pupil  must  necessarily  have  an  awkward  position; 
a  hulk  surrounded  by  neither  out-buildings  nor  fence,  is  a  description 
well  applied  to  the  provisions  made  for  educational  purposes  in  three- 
fourths  of  the  districts  under  my  supervision. 

Sites. — In  addition  to  the  gaping  roofs,  yawning  walls,  and  stilted 
benches  which  characterize  so  many  of  these  humble  seminaries,  the 
sites  seem  to  have  been  selected  without  regard  to  beauty  or  pleasant 
surroundings.  The  smallest  and  poorest  spot  of  ground  upon  which  a 
house  will  stand,  and  a  highway  for  a  playground,  seem  to  be  the  cho- 
sen places  for  plastic  mind  to  receive  its  most  durable  impressions,  and 
sketch  the  outlines  of  its  future  history. 

Apparatus. — Globes  are  found  in  many  districts,  and  blackboards  in 
all.  Aside  from  these,  but  little  apparatus  is  in  use,  save  in  the  departs 
mental  school  at  Castile.    A  more  extensive,  or  a  better  chemical  and 
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philosophical  apparatus  than  the  one  belonging  to  this  school  is  rarely 
seen  in  our  higher  seminaries  of  learning. 

Studies  and  Text-Books. — The  branches  of  study  most  generally  pur- 
sued are  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic  (mental  and  written), 
geography,  analysis,  and  grammar.  Algebra  is  receiving  much  more 
attention  than  it  did  formerly,  but  in  too  many  instances  it  is  commenced 
before  the  learner  is  at  all  thorough  in  the  branches  which  naturally  pre- 
cede it.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  mania  for  mathematics  in  many 
schools,  which  overrides  all  else,  and  occasions  the  neglect  of  other 
studies  of  more  than  equal  importance. 

In  man}^  cases,  the  success  of  schools  is  hindered  by  the  multiplicity 
of  classes  made  necessary  by  a  want  of  uniformity  of  text-books.  In  a 
few  other  instances,  children  have  been  sent  to  school  a  whole  term 
without  a  book  of  any  kind.  I  am  happy  to  state  that,  in  these  respects, 
a  great  number  of  the  schools  have  improved  since  the  commencement 
of  my  office. 

Teachers. — The  number  who  have  taught  in  this  district  for  the  last 
year,  is  180;  males,  49;  females,  131.  Many  of  these  have  taught  a 
number  of  terms;  but  few  intend  to  follow  teaching  as  .a  permanent 
eraploymeut,  on  account  of  the  scanty  pittance  offered  for  their  services. 
About  two-thirds  of  this  number  are  in  the  practice  of  attending  insti- 
tutes, and  availing  themselves  of  such  other  means  of  improvement  as 
are  within  their  reach.  Many  of  them  teach  so  well  as  to  render  it  dif- 
ficult to  find  fault  with  their  course,  or  suggest  any  change  for  the 
better.  Indeed,  during  my  oflicial  labors  nothing  has  cheered  me  more 
than  the  steady  growth  of  our  teachers  in  that  kind  of  knowledge  which 
renders  success  certain  and  failure  impossible;  and  I  believe  it  Jiot  at  all 
extravagant  to  say  of  a  goodly  number  of  those  who  were  in  the  ranks 
at  the  commencement  of  my  official  career,  that  they  are  50  per  cent,  in 
advance  of  what  they  were  five  years  ago. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1859,  fifty  applicants  for  certificates  were 
rejected  for  deficiency  in  learning,  ability  or  maturity;  and  some  of  this 
number  for  deficiency  in  all  these.  Many  of  them  were  young  girls; 
too  young  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  self-government;  wanting  in 
maturity  as  well  as  in  a  knowledge  of  the  primary  branches  of  study. 
Many  of  these  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  botany,  philosophy,  &;c., 
in  our  seminaries,  without  having  taken  their  first  lesson  in  mental 
arithmetic.  Thanks  to  such  of  these  as  have  heeded  good  advice;  to 
those  who  have  since  taken  the  place  of  attentive  pupils  at  the  feet  of 
bumble  knowledge,  and  thus  learned  that  humility  here  is  elsewhere 
exaltation. 

There  are  but  two  undergraduates  of  the  State  Normal  school  teach- 
ing in  my  district,  and  no  graduates. 

In  a  few  instances  there  has  been  a  demand  for  teachers  of  high  qual- 
ifications; but  this  has  been  supplied  soon  after  salaries  have  been 
offered,  adequate  to  their  services.    These  cases  arc  exceptions  to  the 
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general  rule;  and  it  is  my  belief  that  the  practice  will  become  more 
general  when  the  one  trustee  system  is  everywhere  in  vogue.  On  the 
average,  the  zeal  of  our  teachers  is  truly  commendable,  and  in  most 
cases  it  is  "according  to  knowledge." 

But  few  private  schools  have  been  opened  in  this  district,  and  these 
have  been  of  brief  duration.  It  has  been  the  object  of  these  schools  to 
advance  the  interests  of  some  religious  sect,  or  give  employment  to  per- 
sons unqualified  to  teach  in  our  regular  public  schools. 

There  are  no  union  free  schools  in  my  district,  organized  under  the 
law  of  1853. 

District  Libraries. — My  own  knowledge  of  their  condition  in  this  half 
of  the  county  warrants  me  in  saying,  that  no  part  of  our  educational 
system  is  so  worthless  as  this.  In  every  district,  except  five  or  six,  the 
statutes  in  regard  to  this  system  are  wholly  disregarded.  Nearly  all 
the  districts  which  can,  without  violation  of  law,  use  their  library  money 
for  teachers'  wages,  do  so;  and  have  for  the  last  three  years.  I  fully 
approve  of  the  wisdom  of  this  course;  not  because  I  fail  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  reading,  nor  because  I  wish  to  remove  from  our  youth 
any  real  aid  to  the  acquirement  of  general  knowledge,  but  because 
thousands  of  dollars,  for  which  the  State  receives  no  equivalent,  are 
annually  thrown  away  under  the  mockery  of  aiding  in  the  work  of  gen- 
eral instruction.  Place  this  money  in  the  pockets  of  our  earnest  teachers 
as  a  just  reward  for  noble  service  in  a  holy  cause,  and  the  State  will 
receive  an  equivalent  far  more  profitable  than  its  thousands  of  ill-chosen 
volumes,  rusting  out  unused."  When  this  system  was  first  established 
it  was  wise  and  beneficient,  and  attended  with  beneficial  results.  But 
such  books,  periodicals  and  newspapers  as  now  adorn  the  t?'.bles  of 
every  family  that  will  read  at  all,  were  then  rarely  seen;  and  thus  the 
district  libraries  became  a  necessity.  But,  even  in  the  palmiest  days  of 
this  system,  there  were  families  in  every  district  which  those  books 
never  reached;  and  these  do  not  read,  to-day.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
if  the  question,  whether  the  library  system  should  be  wiped  out  or 
retained,  were  submitted  to  the  people  of  my  district,  their  votes  would 
number  it  among  the  things  that  were. 

Teachers'  Institutes. — These  Normal  schools  have  been  in  session 
from  ten  to  eleven  days  each  year  since  I  commenced  my  official  term. 
The  interest  manifested  in  them  by  teachers  and  educational  men,  at 
first  moderate,  is  now  intense;  and  it  is  truly  gratifying  to  hear  many 
of  the  attendants  upon  these  sessions  frankly  declare  at  the  close  that 
they  are  able  to  teach  better  than  ever  before.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind,  of  the  fact  that  these  instutes  are  first  in  might  among  the 
auxiliaries  for  the  improvement  of  teachers,  and  creating  an  interest  in 
our  public  schools. 

I  subjoin  the  names  of  the  instructors  and  lecturers  at  the  last  session 
held  in  this  district: 

Principal,  J.  H.  French,  LL.  D.,  Syracuse;  English  Grammar,  George 
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W.  Mason,  A,  B.,  Attica;  Penmanship,  W.  M.  Benson,  A.  B.,  Castile. 
Lecturers — Rev.  T.  Lightbody,  Castile,  "The  Duration  of  Memory;" 
Rev.  L.  W.  Olney,  Castile,  "The  Dignity  of  Study;"  W.  M.  Benson, 
A.  B.,  Principal  of  Castile  Union  school,  "  Congeniality  of  Pursuit  the 
Soul  of  the  World;"  Warren  S.  Brown,  North  Java,  "  Silent  Victories." 

The  following  subjects  each  received  a  due  share  of  attention:  Geog- 
raphy, grammar,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  penmanship,  composi- 
tion and  correspondence,  object  teaching,  reading,  primary  instruction, 
and  singing. 

Visitations. — During  my  term  of  oflSce,  it  has  been  my  practice  to  visit 
the  schools  in  m.y  district  twice  in  each  year,  except  the  one  immediately 
preceding  the  first  of  October,  1862;  within  that  yeav  a  number  of  the 
schools  were  not  visited  in  consequence  of  physical  disability. 

With  much  gratitude  to  the  Department  for  ably  sustaining  my  acts; 
to  the  friends  of  education  for  many  words  of  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment; and  to  the  teachers,  nobly  toiling  in  a  noble  cause,  for  well- remem- 
bered tokens  of  respect,  I  close  this  my  first  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WARREN  S.  BROWN, 

North  Java,  Dec.  31,  1862.  School  Commissioner. 


YATES  COUNTY. 

As  there  are  several  academies  and  private  schools  in  the  county, 
which  are  supported  mainly  by  the  older  and  more  advanced  pupils, 
but  few  persons  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  attend  the  common 
schools.  The  war,  too,  has  taken  many  of  our  young  men  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  21,  who  would  otherwise  attend  the  common  schools  or 
academies. ' 

Three-fifths  of  all  the  children  under  16,  and  over  4  years  of  age, 
attend  the  common  schools  some  portion  of  the  year,  and  full  four-fifths 
between  6  and  16,  so  attend. 

Rate-bills  reduce  the  attendance,  and  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
middle  and  poorer  classes  is  opposed  to  them,  while  the  rich  (with  some 
honorable  exceptions)  are  opposed  to  free  schools,  and  in  favor  of  rate- 
bills. 

The  school  houses  present  fair  exteriors,  but  the  sites  have  almost 
invariably  been  poorly  selected,  and  the  house  is  made  to  occupy  some 
out  of  the  way  place,  which  being  considered  good  for  nothing  else,  is 
set  apart  for  this  purpose.  There  are  a  very  few  fine  locations,  and 
grounds  well  and  tastefully  ornamented  with  trees,  shrubs,  &c.  There 
is  very  much  more  pains  taken  in  the  selection,  ornamenting,  &c.,  of 
school  grounds  now  than  formerly.  Nearly  all  the  school  houses  are 
supplied  with  outbuildings.  There  has  been  in  times  past,  but  little 
pains  taken  in  furnishing  school  houses,  but  there  is  marked  improve- 
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ment  in  this  direction.  Houses  in  the  rural  districts  are  generally 
warmed  by  stoves,  in  which  wood  is  used  for  fuel.  Coal  is  very  gener- 
ally used  in  the  village  schools;  some  of  the  larger  houses  are  warmed 
by  furnaces.  The  houses  are  generally  ventilated  by  raising  and  lower- 
ing the  windows. 

Schools  are  not  well  supplied  with  apparatus.  We  have  a  uniform  se- 
ries of  text-books  in  use  in  nearly  all  the  schools  of  the  county.  Ortho- 
graphy, reading,  writing,  geography,  intellectual  and  practical  arithme- 
tic, grammar,  book-keeping,  algebra,  physiology  and  philosophy  are  the 
branches  more  generally  purs.ued.  In  some  of  the  more  advanced  schools 
other  branches  are  taught. 

Pupils  rarely  enter  before  the  6th  year,  and  usually  leave  common  schools 
by  the  16th.  The  whole  time  spent  in  district  schools  would  not  often 
exceed  a  dozen  terms.  The  schools  are  generally  prosperous,  and  pro- 
gressing fairly — their  wants,  however,  are  still  numerous.  One  of  the 
most  urgent  consists  in  a  scarcit}^  of  first  class  teachers — though  this  is 
not  so  great  a  barrier  as  under  the  old  system.  Two-fifths  of  the  teach- 
ers employed  are  males,  three-fifths  females,  one-half  of  these  follow 
teaching  as  a  permanent  employment,  and  receive  better  wages  than 
those  who  only  teach  a  part  of  the  time. 

Teachers  during  the  winter  receive  from  $20  to  $40  per  month,  in  the 
summer  from  $10  to  $30,  besides  board — most  teachers  board  with  the 
inhabitants  in  the  rural  districts. 

There  is  a  good  attendance  on  teachers'  institutes  and  associations. 
In  regard  to  the  success  of  our  institute,  you  are  alread}^  informed. 
The  Yates  county  teachers'  association  was  formed  in  1851,  since  which 
time  there  has  been  a  constantly  increasing  interest  manifested  in  the 
society,  both  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  parents.  The  association  held 
nine  meetings  in  the  different  towns  in  the  county  during  the  year  1862, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  80  teachers,  and  an  audience  of  from  300 
to  400. 

Teachers  are  subjected  to  written  examinations,  and  are  generally 
better  prepared  to  teach  mathematics  than  other  branches;  and  most 
deficient  in  orthography,  reading  and  grammar.  Only  a  small  number 
of  teachers  are  well  instructed  in  the  theorj^  and  practice  of  teaching. 
Certificates  are  of  three  grades,  first,  for  three  years;  second,  for  one 
year;  and  third,  for  six  months  and  particular  districts;  besides  institute 
certificates.  There  is  a  demand  (increasing)  for  teachers  of  high  quali- 
fications. There  are  14  graduates  and  undergraduates  of  the  State 
Normal  school  employed  in  this  county,  with  excellent  success;  their 
influence  and  zeal  for  improvement  have  done  much  to  awaken  interest, 
and  the  demand  for  their  services  is  general. 

There  have  been  in  attendance  on  our  academies,  for  the  year  1862, 
about  560.  Starkey  seminary  has  a  fine  building  of  brick,  well  arranged, 
and  capable  of  accommodating  250  students.  It  has  a  philosophical 
and  astronomical  apparatus,  and  a  good  library.    The  Penn  Yan  academy 
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is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  county.  The  building  is  of 
brick,  well  and  conA^eniently  constructed.  It  has  a  fine  library,  a  chem- 
ical laboratory,  and  all  kinds  of  school  apparatus.  Students  are  prepared 
in  these  institutions  to  enter,  if  required,  the  sophomore  class  in  college. 
Starkey  seminary  is  supported  mainly  by  tuition  fees.  Penn  Yan  academy 
is  free  to  those  residing  within  the  distrist,  but  tuition  is  charged  to 
foreign  students.  The  teachers'  classes  taught  in  these  institutions  are 
of  great  practical  benefit  to  the  common  schools. 

The  number  of  private  schools  is  gradually  decreasing.  I  have  not 
the  data  from  which  to  ascertain  the  precise  number  of  pupils  in  attend- 
ance on  them. 

There  are  no  schools  for  colored  children  exclusively. 

There  is  but  one  union  free  school  district,  which  embraces  the  village 
of  Penn  Yan. 

District  school  libraries  have  been  very  much  neglected;  the  books 
have  been  badly  selected,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  not  held  in  esteem 
by  the  people. 

About  one-half  of  the  districts  have  but  one  trustee.  But  few  of  the 
trustees  strictly  comply  with  the  requirements  of  No.  116  of  the  Code  of 
Public  Instruction. 

A  full  report  of  the  last  teachers'  institute  was  transmitted  to  your 
Department  at  the  close  of  the  institute. 

I  have  visited  the  schools  in  the  county  during  the  past  year  from  one 
to  three  times  respectively,  as  you  will  observe  from  my  abstract.  I 
have  attended  every  meeting  of  teachers'  association,  have  held  exami- 
nations for  teachers  twice  in  each  town  in  the  county,  was  in  attendance 
on  the  institute  the  whole  term,  and  had  charge  of  the  same.  I  have, 
besides,  disposed  of  a  large  amount  of  office  business  usually  devolving 
upon  a  school  commissioner. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

GEO.  P.  LORD, 

School  Commissioner. 
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